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Halts not particularly, bnt morrw itself * 
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health, what did I require 1 But it also gare me, what 10 
80 good for every one, but particularly a wild young girl 
.8ui;h as I then was, the habit which you, dear marchioness, 
QO kindly fostered, of making home happy, by turning the 
most trivial things into lessons of instruction. While 
ihis prevailed, how did the hours fly !" 

^ Dear Constance," said the marchioness, changing to 
seriousness, ^ I remember full well how my lord and I 
admired you, for taking so rationally to that solitude, and 
dispelling all its ffloom by the sunshine of your own mind. 
Yet you were uien as unknown to the world, and as 
Ignorant of it, as your ow;n doves of which you were so 
ibnd. How does it happen that things are so changed T* 

i* It was this very ignorance, I believe," replied Con-> 
stance, ^ that made me happy. The doves you mention 
had not a wish beyond their cage, nor I beyond mine. 
The little studies in which you and Lord ClaneUan en«. 
gaged me improved me, of, what is the same tbin^j made 
me hope I was improving. This was every thing: for 
though there was no variety but what we made for our^ 
selves, every little diversion which we did make became 
pn episode of pleasure. Such was the mere raising of a 
primrose, or even a salad in my own garden; but par<- 
ticulaily a ride in the evening in that pweet cjimate, while 
Lord ClaneUan drove you in his calash: and then to 
return to a home where every thing was void of care, and 
the birds sung me to sleep—" 

^ Ff ifenc," interrupted the marchioness ; ^ what would 
be said of you at the court ball to-night, if this were over*, 
be^rdr* 

" Fi donci or not," rieplied Constance, ^ I ciin safely 
say, thai in spite of all I am envied for, I have neither 
beta so happy, nor, I am afraid, so innocent, since the 
days we have been calling to mind." 

Strange to say, the eyes of Constance, and a deep sigh 
whic^ she breathed, showed how much she was moved 
by these unfashionable reooUections. 

*^Nay, now!" exclaimed Lady ClaneUan; ^'I shall 
begin to scold, or send for Lord Cleveland to quiz youi 
pretty simpUcity. For Heaven's sake, dear Constance, 
wherein have you departed from the innocence I have 
always loved in you, as your brightest jewel f " 

^ In the total loss of my time," replied Constance ; 
^ in appearing always as if upon a scene ; in letting hour 
after hour go by without mie selfpapprpving action, or 
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even thought- How diffisrent from this, when I used io 
quit your bedside of an evening, at that peaceful Espar* 
bez, nappy to think thai my little nursing had made you 
feel easier, and that the return of health would soon be 
at hand,'* 

*' My dearest Constance,*' said the marchioness* now 
in her turn greatly affected, ** how can I ever love you 
sufficiently for all this, or tell you, notwithstanding my 
raillery, how I join in your recollections of that dear o)d 
place, where the recovery of health set off every thing 
with delight, and all tliat we said or did seemed a feast 
of love." 

At these words these two amiable women embraced, 
nor did the difference of their ages seem to make any 
difference in the affection with which they regarded each 
other, or in the feeling which the remembrance of the 
old scenes of their happiness together had called forth« 
Indeed, there was always something in the manner and 
looks of Lady Clanellan that shed a eharm over eveiy 
thing she said or did, and banished every notion of age. 
The fond of her character was a most serious rectitude« 
which might have been called severe, but that all appear- 
ance of severity was softened, if not lost, in the cheerful 
nature of her goodness. Hence, she was always sur- 
rounded by youn^ people, who gave their hearts to her 
as to one of their own age, and few were the secrets 
they could conceal from her. Her great love for Con- 
Stance, therefore, made her seriously anxious to trace 
out (which she knew she could easily do) whether any 
thing really lay at her heart. But except that that heart 
had a void in it, which not all her splendid occupations, 
fill her brilliant pleasures, nay, even her friends and 
admirers, could fill, and that this void created languor, 
self-blame, anid indifference to every thing that surrounded 
her, the marchioness could discover little real disease 
of mind. 

Yet with so much goodness, so many accomplishments, 
so much aptitude for natural happiness, and with all the 
appliances of the world to boot, — that the world should 
fail in satisfying her both moved and baffled conjecture. 
At the same time, the marchioness observed that by far 
the mpst preponderating interest with Constance was 
the conduct of her father, in allowing Clayton to unseat 
her cousin Mortimer, 
. This wad, in f^0t, the original cause of her distress, 



from itfl having drawn dovm the displbftnire of lord 
Mowbray, and excited her fears that she had departed 
from her duty as a daughter« and, perhaps, even from the 
reteimt of a delicate woman. In this, tnerefore, she re- 
quired all the assurances of her friend that she had not 
overstepped decorum or the duty of her situation. She, . 
indeed, could hardly accept the unhesitating approbation 
which the marchioness bestowed upon her endeavour to 
defeat what she called the scandalous conspiracy of Clay- 
ton to defraud an honourable man of his right ; and she 
compromised the matter by averring, that as she inter- 
fered only from the supposition that Clayton could not 
be approved by Lord Mowbray, so she must now suppose 
herself wrong, and abandon ner cousin altogether. 

Lady Clanelian, however she might lament the circum- 
stance, could not but applaud her rectitude ; and With this 
assurance, little consoling as it was, this soft-minded girl 
took leave of the subject, and of her friend, to dress her- 
self in smiles, and preside at a dinner of twenty covers. 

Here her fine manners made their usual impression^ 
and she was set down, even by the serious, as a glass in 
idiich all young women might dress themselves ; by the 
careless as a high-fortuned mortal, who could not have a 
care. And thus we might see confirmed the moral thought 
of a quaint old strain :^- 

*' Though wiUi (breed mirth we oft may sooth a sniart, 
What seemeih well may not be well, I ween ; 
For many an aching mind and burning heart 
Hid under guise of mirth is often seen." 



CHAPTER n. 

A DUEL. 

The noble Bmtns 
llKtIi told yoQ Casar was ambitiom : 
If it were so, it were a grierous flralt, 
And grieToualy hath Cesar answered It.— SBAZsKARb 

^ WmLE what we have just related was going on in the 
Httle world of thought which constituted the mind of 
Constance, an awful event happened in the greater world 
that surrounded her, which fixed the public attention^ 
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plunged many into grief, ahd afforded a f^aiful lesson 
to all. 

Among the few friends who did not deHfrt Mr. Wehe- 
worth on the late changes was a person of whont^thottkh 
we have had no occasion hitherto to mention hfm, me 
nation had on a variety of accomits conceived the highest 
hopes. Son of a man in family and forfmie of the £nft 
consequence in the state, and thus favoured by birth and 
wealth, he was equally favoured by nature from his genius 
and attainments. He hM the giu of eloquence superior 
to all his contemporariers saVe Wentworth alone^ and tus 
high heart, though touched stfongly with anfbition, was 
filled with sincerity, and also wim a sensibility which 
was always ready to overflo\^. These qualities, how-i 
ever, strange as it may seem, beti^yed him^ sdrnt^ime^r 
'into what, in the minds even of persons far his infeiiorsir 
gave an air of weakness to some parts of his conduct ; 
for he more than once had been made the victim of ait 
overweening confidence in men whom he had tniated, 
but who proved not trustworthy ; and'hts sensibility Was 
so keen to every thing, right or wrong, which could affect 
his reputation, that his fancy often conjured up spectres 
appalling to hid happiness. On such occasions he was, 
unfortunately, so hadty that no one could answer for con- 
sequences, lliese were his faultiS, and dearly did he 
answer them. 

The Engflfshj however, of all iK^tidns on earth, are cal- 
culated to love and adopt such a character as^ their own ; 
and, accordingly, ftb'ra His first entry into public tffe, Mr- 
Beaufort inspired his countrymen with the warmest inter- 
est for his success, and the firmest reliance upon his 
patriotism. 

Nor were they wrong ; for had there b^en a question 
between the interests of his country and his own, even 
had his life been the alternative, he would not have hesi- 
tated which to prefer. 

' To De Vere's great delight, there reigned the purest 
harmdny between tliis gentleman and Mr. Wentworth. 
7 heir admiration wa^ mutual, and nojealtrnsy ha(]f hitherto 
sphing up, like a mildewed ear, to blast theif hopeftit 
alliance. Mr. Beaufort, with all his ambition^ aRld dis- 
tinguished as he was, had willingly 'submitted to the 
higher fortune of his friend, and successfully fought 
under him as his lieutenant^ t^ith a loyalty that was un^ 
blemished. 

A3 
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We may suppose, that to a minister of Lord Oldcastle** 
penetration the acquisition of such a man, when he had 
determined to separate from his former colleague, was 
every way of the highest consequence. Of yalue as a 
support to himself, to detach him from being the support 
of tiis antagonist became of tenfold importance; and 
accordingly, no attempt was left untried to obtain him. 
But Mr. Beaufort was above all the temptations of power 
or wealth which Lord Oldcastle could ofier. Both his 
principles and his engagements devoted him to tlie ex- 
minister. He had attended the meeting at Mowbray 
House, and that he had done so was all the answer he 
condescended to give Lord Oldcastle, when the latter 
applied to him in person, or through the numerous 
agents, direct and indirect, whom he afterward em* 
ployed. Happy had Beaafort been equally firm against 
the sway of all other feelings and mistaken notions, as 
he was against temptations which applied themselves 
only to his interest. 

Mr. Wentworth,-at this time particularly, had distin- 
guished himself upon one of those questions involving 
the personal clmracter and conduct of the actors con- 
cerned, which, whenever they occur, excite the feeling 
and interest of the nation to an absorbing degree. 

Aifiter developing, with warm indignation, the intrigues 
to which he would not stoop, but to which, he sai^ he 
had fallen a sacrifice, he unmasked the view&of his op- 
ponents, particularly of the minister himself, with a force 
of honest invective which made them tremble ; and he 
drew a comparison between themj in their success from 
such arts, and himself, in his failure from the want of 
them, which left them in possession of no superiority over 
him in the minds of his auditors. 

But he gained all hearts when he wound up with a dig- 
nified and philosophic description of the sort of ambition 
he courted and the fortune which alone he followed ; 
welcome, he said, if virtuously attained; despised, if 
offered at the expense of virtue. This sentiment be clas- 
sically clothed in a beautiful passage from his favourite 
author, with which, when he closed his speech, he seemed 
to electrify the House ;-~ 

<< Xftudo manmteni ; •! oderea qo^ 
p, mlfoo^iw <l«4iti et QMS 
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Virtate me involvo, pvotamqiM 
PlHipeneni liiie dote quwco."* 

The eloquence of this harangue, partidtilarly of thie last 
sentiment, was cheered by all Mr. Wentworth's hearers; 
by none more than by the enthusiastic Beaufort. Alas ! 
it was the last cheer ne ever gave. 

Mr. Wentworth's party had already visibly increased; 
and the high ground which Lord Oldcastle had taken 
seemed, insensibly to others, but obviously to himself, to 
be slipping from under him. With all his talents, he was 
not a bold politician, and he felt it was absolutely neces- 
sary either to create jealousies in the opposite party, so 
as to disunite their strength, or to abandon his post to 
Wentworth, who he knew would accept of no office under 
him. To gain Beaufort alone had been tried in vain ; to 
gain him as the chief of a party, with Wentworth under 
him, might yet be attempted. To an extended offer, 
including Wentworth himself, he might listen without 
loss of honour : if accepted, a ground for discontent was 
laid; if rejected, jealousy would still probably be the 
consequence. A messenger was therefore sent to Beau- 
fort in form, to desire a meeting, to consider of a new 
government, and, as was added, by command of him who 
had a right to command it. In this, the object of the 
premier was refined beyond all ordinary rules. He knew 
that to exclude Wentworth would be unavailing; hut he 
might lower him, which would almost equally answer 
his purpose. Wentworth, the immoveable, the proud, the 
aspiring cmsF, was the object of all Lord Oldcastle's 
fear; but the lieutenant of another, he woifld instandy 
be degraded, and probably disarmed. He therefore re- 
solved to try the effect of an offer to Beaufort, even to 
the extent of one-half of the government, voithout the 
excluding clause as to Wentworth, which had hitherto 
made all attempts abortive. The only stipulation, there- 
fore, which he resolved to make, was, that the treaty 
should be conducted by Beaufort alone, and as a necessary 
consequence, that Beaufort should be considered by tlie 

* XhiOf fivvB by Fttncks ipeaking'of Fortune :— 

**! eaa tpfilaiid her wbila iiw oteye; 

But if ahe «hake her rapid wubfs* 
I can rensn, with careleae ease. 

The ripest gitle her fkraor bilngi y 
Then Xolded Ue in Virloe's an»B, 
And hooeet Foverty's UQdowei*d ehanuk" 



Riinbter as the ostdmible chief of his party. If this were 
Accepted, there was no office which Lord Oldcastle was 
not willing th$it Mr. Beaufort should offer to his friend. 
Such was 4lhe Italian policy intended to be piifsued in 
negotiating a union. 

On the receipt of the message^ which simply) «s we 
have said, desired a meeting, Beaufort instantly comma- 
nicated with Wentworth^ who told him that under the 
circumstances he coidd not but comply. 

** It is useless,** said Beaufort ; ^ to separate us is im- 
possible." 

" I know iV returned W^ntworth ; '* but the terms may 
have been altered $ besides, there is a hig^ recommenda- 
tion, which must not be disobeyed.** 

Beaufort complied, assuring Wentworth that he was 
but an agent to hear, but not to determine ; and never did 
the friends honour or confide in one another more than 
when they separated. 

On meeting, the wary minister was most adroit as to 
his object. All notion of severing Beaufort from his 
party was abandoned, and jpardon even begged for former 
attempts to overcoine what was still treated as a pre' 
judice that stood in the way of dtUy; but though a pre- 
judice, an honourable one. This being set at rest, 
even the tUi po9iideli$ was also abandoned by Lord 
Oldcastle. 

**I feelj* said Lord Oldcastle, ^that the country is 
every thinff, and I i^ould little honour myself if any 
ambition oT mine stood in the way of an advantageous 
arrangemei^t. I am therefore even prepared to quit my 

E resent station, if that should be de'enaed necesSaiy for 
is majesty's service.** 

The' frank mind of Beaufort was strudt with the proof 
of disinterestedness which this seemed to give ; and, in 
the simplicity of his heart, he complimented the premier 
on the purity of his patriotism, which could thus yield 
his power to alival, for the sake of the public weal. 

**'Stop,'* said Lord Oldcastle, with a mixture of dignity 
and candour, ** nor give me more credit than I deserve. 
Though I said I should little honour myself if an obsti- 
nacy in retaimng my present situation were to stand in 
the way of a proper arrangement, it follows not that I 
i^uld diihonour myself to procure it.** 

Beaufort expressing his wonder at the meaning of this^ 
the Lord 01<}castle went on. 
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^ Forgive me, Mr. Beaufort, if I feel I have a right to 
60me personal pride as well as Mr. Wentworth. His 
would be wounded, it seems, were he to serye under me ; 
would mine then be unhurjt were I to serve under ^m.^ 
/ have already been placed at the head^ by pur common 
^sovereign ; he has not yet been so honoured. If the 
country require it now, I am ready to retire ; but it fol- 
lows not that I am to be cadled upon to serve under one 
who has almost refused to acknowledge me even as an 
equal. St^l this need not prevent what we all so 
much desire ; it wUl only be necessary that I and my 
friends snould Witli^^raw frpm power altogether, and 
leave Mr, Weni^ortl^ to fprn^i a gove^ment as well as 

he can?" 

He said this with an^ir of g'eneroqs selfrsacrifice ; but 
ito a less unsuspecting observer than Qeaufort, some- 
thing sardonic might perhaps have been discovered 
Jurking in the ^rner of Ai»iipi when he pronounced the 
words as well <u he can. 

Be this as it may, Beayfort wBa embs^rassed at the ^ 
^timation; as the secession of Lord Qldcastle and his 
friends would leave the government weaker, even in th^ 
|iands of Wentworth, than it was at the then actual crisis. 
It became necessary, therefore, to ask whether Loid 
pldcastle, by retdring, me^nt to deny his suppor.t t9 any 
new governmeuLt that might be formed? 

"As to that,'' repUe^^ the W9xy pojiticjian, «.*! can only 
43ay it must depend upon cif cun;istances that may arise. 
For though I am not one of those who would drive headr 
}ong into opposition as a thing of course, because I had 
laid down my poWer ; yet, even though I mjght promise 
a gcneroi support, who can see intp fyturityl'* 

The candour of Bea,nfort could not but admit this i aQ4 
his confiding nature^ ^ittle pi-actised in the wiles, or even 
.the language of party, almost tempted him to thipk.that 
these professions of Lord Oldcastle migh^ satisfy his 
■friend. Being pushed to it, toQ, by the penetrating minis- 
ter, — ^who saw that his sense of honour had been touched 
by what he had said, — Beaufort acknowledged that it 
might be too much to expect Lord Oldcastle to quit the 
post of prime minister, and take office under a man who 
had refused to serve under him ; and such was his di- 
lemma, tha,t he was preparing to break up the conference, 
.when Lord Oldcastle, observing that he had sufficiently 
^xcited bis fears for the country, as well as his sense of 
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contending difficulties, now brought forward a mezxo 
termwo* 

"Come," said Lord Oldcastle, ^ though it is clear that 
I cannot serve under Mr. Wentworth, nor he under mcf 
why should we not both serve under a third person 1** 

"To find himP said Beaufort, much surprised, and 
rather thrown off his guard. . 

'* Yourself !" cried Lord Oldcastle. 

"Impossible!" 

"And why sol You have great family connexions; 
great abilities ; great command in debate ; much popu- 
larity. There can be no objection, therefore, in those 
who miffht reject one another, to own you as chief." 

Beaufort felt astounded ; he drew his breath quick ; he 
thought of Wentworth ; thought of the country ; and, as 
a momentary flush crimsoned his cheek. Lord Oldcastle 
believed he saw hesitation on his brow. 

" Mr. Wentworth may have his choice of offices," said 
Lord Oldcastle, " provided only that he is not Jirst. And 
to give more strength and dignity still to your own part 
of the arrangements, an elevation in the peerage to your 
*f ather might perhaps, by giving you title, though not in- 
trinsically necessa^, add an ornament at least to the real 
strength of the union." 

It wouldbe wronging the truth to say that the ambition 
of Beaufort was not flattered by all this ; though he never 
departed one instant from his prevailing wish to see 
Wentworth in power, not only influencing, but directing^ 
the destinies of liis country. Of this he felt there was 
not a chance, while Lord Oldcastle continued where he 
was ; and as little, should the latter be removed, without 
coalescing with the Wentworth party. He could have 
wislied some other third person had been named as chief, 
and actually did name more than one, but they were all 
objected to by Lord Oldcastle, either as deficient in court 
interest, in abilities, or in extensive connexions. " In 
short," said my lord, " aut Cdsar, aut fwUus, It is for 
you to say whether you will refuse to save the country^ 
where you can do it so easily." 

The excitement of Beaufort's mind was not allayed by 
these topics. He was sincerely patriotic ; sincerely loyal 
to Wentworth ; and sincerely ready to spurn all personal 
advantages at the expense of honour. But he was am'bi- 
tious ; and he saw no sacrifice of honour in consenting to 
be at least the bearer of these proposals to Hs friend and 



to his party; with a view to cmsuU them.— HiIs was all 
Jbepromised, and this he performed. 

The astonishment of Wentworth when he heard the 
result of the conference is not to be painted. We have 
described him as subject to momentary starts of suspicion 
and anger, during which his invectives were terrible; upon 
the present occasion they were uncontrollable, when he 
found that his friend had even listened to a plan which 
he called insidious, and, to a most offensive degree, de- 
grading to himself; and though he was too just to Beai^- 
fort to accuse him of any treachery in hearing it, yet the 
very thought that he had not rejected with scorn and 
contempt what he called an evident design (so evident 
that a baby might see through it) to lower him (Went- 
worth), surprised Beaufort into a vehemence that carried 
torture and death to his sensibility, which we have de- 
scribed as so irritable. 

•* I will not," said Wentworth, ** glance at the pal- 
pable snares laid for your own ambition, at the small 
price of my degradation; I will not inquire into the 
reasons which prevented you from seeing through such 
treachery." 

"Stop !" interrupted Beaufort, with emotions which 
were unbearable ; •* nor ghmce on your part at what it 
tears my soul to pieces to think you could imagine." 

•• I imagine nothing against your honour," cried Went- 
worth. But it was too late for explanation : horror had 
seized upon the soul of Beaufort ; the too sensate jealousy 
in regard to his character, which has been mentioned, 
had now got complete hold of him ; and, in a tremor 
which seemed to proceed from a breaking heart, he burst 
from the house to seek his own home. There, after 
ordering the doors to be closed against all visiters, ha 
buried himself in his chamber. 

The whole passed so quickly that this sudden move-* 
ment could not be prevented; and Wentworth was 
content to remain a full hour by himself, ruminating 
over the new aspect of things ; during which he repented 
him of his vehemence towards his friend, for whose 
return, or at least for some tidings from him, he began anx- ^ 
iousiy to wish. But his friend came not, and the amiable^ 
though warm-tempered Wentworth, with an appeased, 
spirit, and a desire to atone for his offensive and uniDten<« 
tional expressions,. sallied forth to seek the friend htt 
feared he had injured. 
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What was his surprise, arid we may dddj his alanltf» 
when he was not only refused admittance, but fairly told 
by thd pbr(er that it was his master^s laBt order that he 
shoiild be refused particularly to him. 

*' I would not be so bold as to tell you, sir,** said the 
porter, "but for fear there be something wrong be-' 
tween two such good gentlemen; for indeed, sir, my 
master seems quite desperate.** 

Wentworth, in alarm, repeated the attempt that night, 
and again the next day, but in vain ; nor did they see each 
other till Ihey met in the House ; when the high-wrought 
i*e8entmenit oi beadibrt was so great, that the advances 
^ his friend QvhiO still continued to make them) weref 
proudly and moodily rejected. 

This did not escape observation among those who 
were most interested to observe ; for it had already beed 
whispered that Lord Oldcastle had made overtures to Mr. 
JBeaufort, which had been accepted, and that a quarrel 
had been the consequence between him and his formei' 
friend. The rumour seemed thus too fully confirmed, 
&nd both sides v^ere fixed id ixidsi exciting attention 
towards the behaviour of the two leaders. Agreeably to 
all practice, particularly in part^r, every thing was at 
once taken for granted on either side. The ministeri:il- 
ists openlv boasted that Beaufort had agreed to theii' 
terms. They named his very o&ce and title, and as- 
sumed an air and tone of confidence upon it which made 
liniveirs;^ impression. On the other hand, Mr. Went- 
worth^s j^^ty, discomfited and imposed upon by what 
they felt ii^oUld be a severe blow to their reputation, as 
well as .interest, and confirmed in iheir suspicions by the 
cold^nd resentrdi conduct of Beaufort, could no longer 
restrain their indigiiation. They showed it by shunning 
him, and forming themselves into groups to hold con- 
versations, of which it was evident to himself that he was 
the subject. This maddened him still more ; and though 
he would not retire from the House, fearing that it might 
confirm the suspicions which could not now be concealed 
from him, he was evidently ripe for any catastrophe, and 
ready, to lay down his life ratner than suffer the suppo-' 
siUpQ that his honour had been sullied. 

Wentworth saw all this, and implored him, through a 
friend, to j^iiT^ ^i^h him, thinking that by soothing 
and explanation, he might restore him to himself. But 
ISQl the ttufortunate Beaufort only became the more 
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infuriated; " It is to you,'' si^id he« << that I owe the de- 
struction which has overtaken me : it is you, my friend* 
in whose cause I was employed, who have ruined my 
fame ; and on you be my blood, if it is necessaiy to 
•hed it." 

What this particulariy meant did not appear; but 
Wentworth, knowing his friend's sensibility, shuddered 
with fear; and as Beaufort would not suffer him to ap- 
proach him, he fondly hoped, that could the night pass 
over in peace, the next morning might see aU thmgs 
restored* 

It unfortunately happened that there was at that 
instant before the House one of those propositions upon 
the general state of affairs which pecuUariy admitted of 
an inquiry into this too interesting case ; and the question 
was natly, and with no delicacy, put by a pragmatical, 
smattering sort of man, who sought to give himself 
consequence b}*^ it, " Whether the rumours they had heard 
in the morning were true V* Those to whom it was ad- 
dressed asked what rumours t "Whether an honour- 
able gentleman,'' he replied (designating Beaufort), '* had 
agreed to accept a great office and a title." ''I rise 
to anticipate the answer," cried Beaufort, in an agony 
amounting almost to phrensy. " I declare the report to 
be false, foully and slanderously false ; and those who 
have promulgated such scandal are the assassins of a 
character which they cannot openly assail. 1 have 
agreed to no terms whatever." 

" Then he at least listened to proposals," observed the 
member who asked the question. 

" No man," replied Beaufort, with indignation, ** can 
prevent even the most insidious proposals, from being 
made to him : and I desire distinctly and expUcilly to 
declare, that although attempts were made to detach me 
from* my politics, I repressed them all with the scorn 
they deserved." 

This called up a gentleman high in office, and known 
to be in the confidence of Lord Oldcastle. He was a man 
bold, rouffh, and determined, yet cool and wily in con- 
duct, and both fram temper and a most aspiring ambition, 
he desired nothing better for his own purposes thaif to 
signalize himself against the hottest leaders of the 
opposition. •• We do not sit here, sir," said he to the 
speaker, " to be scorned ; and since the gentleman pro- 
fesses so much contempt for us, it is fit T should deelaro 
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i have reason to believe that within these four-arid-i Wehty 
hours his conduct has by uo means tallied with his pi-e^eiit 
professions." , . 

Great cries of " order, order," but accompanied with 
greater cheering^ from the ministerial benches, followed 
this denunciation. It was answered from the other side 
with equal determination, and the speaker in vain for tw6 
minutes endeavoured to restore tranquillity, during i^hich 
two minutes both Beaufort and Mr. Brudenel, the nolinis^ 
terial member, left the house. 

Wentworthin an agony followed his friend : but found 
to his dismay that he had for the moment lost all influ- 
ence with him. Beaufort rejected all offers of assistance! 
er comfort^ insisted upon his leaving him, and demanded, 
as the piice of his ever holding communication with him 
again, that he would not interfere. The discomfited and 
unhappy Wentworth immediately returned to the House; 
and claimed the authority of the speaker to. attach the par- 
ties ; but i t was too late. On arriving at White's, to which 
he thought one or other misht have repaired, he found both 
there, but unhappily both had been in such a state of irri- 
tation that they had already fought. They had in fac| 
retired to a private room, where the perturbation of 
Beaufort had laid him. too Open^ he had received his ad 
vlHrsary'«f sword in. his heart, and when Wentworth 
arrived his gallant spirit had fled. Wentworth hung ovet 
him in dismay for many minutes, when, smiting his 
breast, "Alas!" cried he, "I am his murderer!" and hfe 
rushed from the house. 

His night was misery itself, although he had the con- 
solation of .Herbert and De Vere^ who had beal*d of the 
catastrophe, and immediately sought him. A veil must 
foe drawn over his wretchedness, for it cannot be de- 
scribed; but the wretchedness itself, and the horiror which 
caused it, added one crime more to those of pafty am- 
bition. 

The feelings of Wentworth continued to be harrowed 
up under this heavy blow, which not only fell sorely upoh 
him at the time, but continued to wound him for years. 
For he in vain endeavoured to lay this death upon the 
too sensitive ^nd jealous character of his friend,-^ 
jealous even to weakness, in all that touched his 
honour. 

But whatever share this weakness teally had in thb 
almost self-immolation of Beaufort, Wentworth could 
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never lose the mournful idea, that, but for his own hadti- 
hess, the catastrophe might have been avoided.- The 
thought disabled him from all exertion for many weeks, 
and he often gave to his friend tears^ which fell frequent 
and fast, long after the funeral^ when, as assistant- 
mourneti he accompanied Beaufort's father, who fol- 
lowed his unhappy son to, what we may call^ his self-dug 
Inrave. Though tlie event possessed so entirely the 
character of a rencounter of passion on both sides^ that 
Mr. Brudenel, the survivor, was Silmost instantly ac» 
(quitted of all penalty; yet he seemed so advisedly, as 
well as so determinedly, to have provoked the quarrelf 
that Wentworth ever afterward characterized it as a 
murder^ perpetrated in party rage. 

We know not what reason there might be in this ; but« 
strange to say, the sadtlfice Which Beaufort had iliade 
ot himself, far ffoiti Saving his memory at the moment, 
buly gave occasion for the vileness and blackness of bad 
spirits to show th^ihselves. It was even more than ever 
reported in the W6rld« that this high-souled man had 
actually entered into a treaty with Lord Oldcastle^ to 
quit his party, and join the ministry's ranks^ for the 
reward of high office to himself^ ana ptomotion in the 
peerage for his father. And thii^ false colouring con- 
iinli^d so long to gain ground, that De Vere often 
Ikrg^d it in his arguments, both with Dr. Herbert and 
Went worth, on the cruel injustice of party spirit. 

In truth) thl^ best of party men are too prone to attrib- 
ute bad motives to their antagonists; Uie worst, too 
happy to assin^ilate those antagonists to themselves. 
*l^h^ one think to run their adversaries down by it ; the 
toih6rs to Iralse themselves up to a level with their 
sUpedoi^s. 

Beaufort was by all confesided the nidst pOWerfhl man 
of talents in the opposition, next to his fhend. Was it 
nothing, then, to Lord Oldcastle, that the world believed, 
without any actual misrepresentation from his lordshipi 
that in opposing him Beaufort was not sincere 1 He was 
supposed oy some to have changed sides for tke promise 
of power. Was it nothing for such a man as Clayton to 
favour such a puppositioni The parvenu basked undef 
sucB authority. 

But a truce to thishfeart-sickening proof of the prone- 
ness of God's creatures to tear One another to pieces in 
the aieua Of anibition» Let those who have passed 
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tiuonffh rude dotuUnuj and are recovered from this tpfrit, 
— «tiir more, let those who have never known it, but 
spent their hours in the innocence of the shade, enjoy 
their better fortune, and be thankful. 



CHAPTER IIL 

HKALINO. 
Canst tboa not minister to ft lidnd diMMod f 

SHAXSrSAMX* 

Thb conduct of Wentworth and that of De Vere 
were differently operated upon by the tragic story we 
have related. The personal acquaintance of De Vere 
with Beaufort was not such as to occasion a disabling 
paroxysm of grief. He therefore was free, as well as 
disposed, to join in the discussions, little favourable to 
the public men of the day, which this untimely death 
occasioned. It did no good to his now nurtured disgust 
at the character of the times. By degrees he relaxed 
from his eagerness in the loud investigation which pre- 
vailed ; but he buried the event, together with all its con- 
comitant circumstances, deep in lus heart. There they 
became objects of silent but unceasing meditation. 

On the other hand, Wentworth at first shut himself up, 
without being able to utter a complaint. 

When he emerged, he took an early opportunity of 
pronouncing a merited eulogy upon the friend whom the 
country, as well as himself, had lost ; and when he came 
to the calumnious reports we have mentioned, he boldly 
charged them upon those who, he said, had sought to 
blacken his friend's reputation, because they had been 
unable to gain him. 

The partisans of the minister answered but feebly, 
and Wentworth thundered in reply. He pointed to many 
who were in mourning for Beaufort, on both sides of the 
House, and asked if they would allow his injured 
memory to sleep unrevenged ? Those really inqpcent 
of what he so boldly imputed were intimidated by his 
vehemence ; while the tale-bearers, and those who had 
dabbled in the intrigue, were uneasy in their seats, and 
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iM>m6 of them left the ftonisie. Clayton* in particular, 
tiaid it had been a most mi|>Ieaitfant evenine^ and thoofl^ 
Lord Oldcastle was certainly innocent of the c]M|i]9e, the 
supper afterward at that nobleman's was constraufed aid 
silent. 

The subject was not soon aband<Mied by Wentworth« 
but excited him during much of the remainder of the 
session, till^the fever of his mind communicated itsetf 
to his body, which sunk under it. He fell, indeed, 
into a deep and prolonged melancholy, which ended in 
his becoming dangerously ill. During this, and while 
tiowly recovering, he saw few but Herbert and De 
Yere, who worked upon him in different ways 9 the 
president persuading him to plunge deeper than ever 
mto business ; De Vere, to abandon it altogether. I^or 
once the younger counsellor prevailed, but not without 
tlie assistance of Wentworth^s physician, who advised 
diversion, and a life as different as possible from that to 
Ivhich he had been accustomed. 

'^It is not merely a change of scene Which I recom^ 
mend,'' said Dr. Wilmot, '*but a total change, if it can be 
made, of all habits and pursuits, and eveiT, if possible, of 
the mind itself. I would not onlv turn you out of doors, 
but leave you there barefoot, to shift for yourself, without 
horse, or coach, and nothing but a wallet, or a knapsack. 
What say you, for example, to a walk over Switzer* 
land!" 

''Time was," answered Wentworth, "when such a 
proposal might have had its attractions. I believe I had 
once romance as weU as elasticity of limb sufficient for 
it. Such things must now be left to De Vere." 

De Yere, who was present, caufi[ht at this, for he had 
himself walked over some parts of Switzerland. 

^ Come," said Dr. Wilmot, *' at six-and-thirty one i^ 
not positively worn out; and perhaps I might allow you 
a horse." 

" You must make me fdrget too many things," observed 
Wentworth, sighing, " before I can enjoy such a scheme. 
1 oiice, indeed, remember a very happy time — ^ and he 
stopped. 
. •• Proceed," said the observing Wilmot. 

** I only mean," reolied Wentworth, "happy, beoause 
the print of every thing was new. — ^I represented to 
myself things and men as I thought they should bei 
mi ^bey always seemed to be what I represented them* ^ 
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' De V^e gruw remarkably attentive. 

^ And have twelve or fourteen years destroyed all 
this t*" asked Wilmot. 

"Pretty well; considering where I have passed 
theoL" 

"You are still an invalif^,*^ said the doctor, "and I 
^refuse you as a Judge. Our young friend here will 
decide differently." 

" He is a great deal worse than I," returned Went- 
worth, smiling. 

Doctor Wilmot stared. ** I shall set you both down,** 
cried he, ** as patients for a very different atmosphere 
than Switzerland, and send you to Monroe.** 

** Yet I am for the tour," said De Vere ; " only, as we 
have both seen Switzerland, I venture to propose a less 
knovn region in the Pyrenees, and offer myself as a 
companion.'* 

** The Pyrenees let it be,** replied Wilmot, ** though I 
do not think I shall let you go ; for you are not fit asso- 
ciates to put one another in good-humour with the 
world.** 

" But if the world is so good, will it not do that for 
itself?** 

** I grant you,'* replied the "doctor, perceiving that he 
was caught. " Air and exercise, however, diversion and 
removal from the passing scene, are often necessary in 
the best of worlds.** 

" If I am to go, I care not how soon,** said Went- 
worth. 

Where parties are so witting, a treaty is easily made ; 
and one early morning at the end of May, while, after a 
long and a tumultuous debate, which had lasted nine 
hours, the speaker was in the very act of putting the 
question, to a House worn out with fatigue and want of 
sleep, the ex-minister was seen with De Vere, sallying 
over Westminster Bridge, on their way to Dover. Went- 
worth, had indeed, been with difficulty restrained from 
pushing himself into the thickest of the debate,which was 
upon a question of foreign policy, vital to the country, 
and which he admirably understood. Wilmot, who sin- 
cerely loved as well as admired his patient, was forced 
to act with all the despotism of his pmfession to prevent 
It. He spoke with the authority of a man who held in 
his hands the destinies of life and deaUi, and pronounced 
the latter without escape if be was disobeyed* 
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** I would exact a promise from yon,** added he, ^^thal 
you would not stir from home this eveninif, but I know 
you will not keep it." 

Mr. Wentworth looked surprised. 

''Nay, I donU mind looks," said the doctor; **I have 
had too many party patients not to know that I am 
right. So if you think yourself obliged to me, I tell jon 
what you shall do; instead of a fee, you shall give 
me a dinner, and I will give up my patients for the 
evening." 

As he had all the cultivation of his profession, that 
iSy nearly all the most agreeable parts of science, which 
he dealt out most agreeably in conversation, and more- 
over exceeded all of his order in what is called hon* 
kommief his proposal was gladly accepted by liis dis- 
tinguished patient, whom he watched almost to bed, and 
dismissed, after exacting his solemn promise that he 
would start, if possible, with the lark the next rooniing. 

Dr. Wilmot was in fact a sagacious observer of what 
he called cases of human nature, and particularly cases 
of ambition, combining, as he said they did, so much food 
for moral as well as professional meditation. They 
ended, he observed, oilen in insanity, to which they 
tended as violently, he thought, as those of the other 
great passion, — ^love itself. This opinion he had formed 
from ample observation in the career of his duty as a 
visiter of the lunatic establishments of the metropolis ; 
and the only difference he found in the influence of these 
all-absorbing passions was, that the cases of madness 
from ambition were most prevalent in males, those of 
love in females. 

A pei-son like Dr. Wllmot was, upon the whole, per- 
haps the best friend, as well as the best medical adviser, 
Mr. Wentworth could have had. And here let us not 
refuse to pay a tribute to this most amiable professicm, 
which it deserves beyond all others; that it contributes 
(and, indeed, cannot be exercised in perfection without 
it) to the moral happiness as well as the bodily sanity 
of mankind. Other professions have their evident im- 
portance, and, from requiring all the great virtues, are 
rewarded with wealth and honour. But none, like this, 
winds itself into an intimacy with the secret heart of 
man, and thus obtains his confidence, and acquires his 
love. Indeed it must be so, since perhaps half our 
diseases spring from mind ; and the cure of these de- 
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pends more upon Ibenevolence^ kindness, and discretion 
than upon medicine itself. Hence we may, 1 thinly 
observe, that while the distinguished in other professions 
are more outwardly honoured, the friend or the sicH* 
room is most personally loved. 



CHAPTER IV, 

rCMALB DKLICAGT. 
A wonum seomt MmetlmM wlMt be« eont«nto tor. 

BHAKiraAll/ 

Was it possible for De Vere to quit England without 
wishing to see Constance 1 He both wished and sought 
it ; but, extraordinary as it may seem, it was not npw" 
so easy. 

It may be supposed that, after all we have recorded^ 
the pleasure (never veiy great) jyhicb hjys qncle had in 
seeing him had not lately been mcreasedt \Vith Clayton 
he haS terminated, not merely friendsbip* but acquaints 
ance ; and the delicate feejiings of thajt gentleman wer^ 
80 overpowered at the sight of the man he had injured, 
that he always endeavoured to avoid a meeting, which 
was not indeed more pleasant to De Vere himself. But 
ClajTton was almost always with Lord Mowbray. Th^ 
mominff calls of Pe Vere had, therefore, been chiefly 
confined to inquiries after his cousin; and his cousIq 
was, somehow or other, seldom to be seen. The dinner 
as well as the evening invitations also becaiQe inuch less 
frequent than they h»i been. 

We have .observed, that there are motives for every 
thing ; but I^ord Mowbray was too glad to shroud his fe^r 
of seeing a man he had injured under another fear, tha,t 
that man might ii^jure him. ))i fact, after having givea 
the utmost latitude to the intimacy between his daughter 
and J)e Vere, he was taken with a sudden fit of prudencQ, 
and tiiought there was a danger in it, which on every aci- 
count he ought to avoid. 

To do him lustice, he possibly never would have 
thought of this himself. But Lord Cleveland, of whoqgi 
wrp have so lon^.lost sight, put i| ij^ his he^d* Thl^ u|b 
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deviating coldness of Constance had completely estranffed 
this great aristocrat in love, as well as every thinff elsei 
from pursuing the only real affair of heart he had evef 
had. His pride as well^as his love had sustahied hitter 
mortification, which, added to his disappointments at 
court, cankered his bosom ; though he understood the de* 
mands of pride far too well to let it appear. He carried 
about with him, therefore, more than ever, that internal 
gnawing, which, though the vulture did not appear, was 
not less keen than that of Prometheus itself. His misery 
was so complete* that, though of success with Constance 
he had begun to despair, his love itself had not, there* 
fore, abandoned him, and he (elt that the success of a 
rival would have driven him to madness. Against this, 
therefore, it was his active study to guard. As to his 
disappointment In politics, he had made a tolerable com- 
promise, in nowhere suffering himself to appear as the 
tuhardinate supporter of Lord Oldcastle's ministry, but as 
the head of a party, powerful in itself, which Lord Old- 
castle was supposed to court, under the name of the 
king's friends. And though for some of those friends 
the monarch, whose name was usurped, had not the 
highest respect, yet it was convenient for many to erect 
a ^standard for themselves, who either thought they were 
above serving under the banners of another, or whom no 
other was very eager to receive. WjXh this standard in 
his hand, and with some followers. Lord Cleveland coiw 
trived to blind the world on the point of his personal con* 
jBequence with the highest personage in ihR state ; and 
while that world believed that Lord Oldcastle was no 
more thanhis co-equal, and only more than his co-ordinat* 
from his own sufferance, things did pretty well. 

Not so with the love of this ambitious person : — he had 
desisted from his pursuit because too proud to continue 
it ; but, with all his tact, he could not resist the bad taste 
which now got possession of him, in disparaging the 
former object of his adoration. But his attempts were ill 
enough concealed ; and men, and women too, drew their 
own conclusions from the sneering tone he affected. 

Poor Constance ! — But no ! she was not poor I^Thas 
dignified and unresenting manner with sf^hich she re- 
ceived accounts of this behaviour, and even sometimee 
personally perceived it, set her far higher than ever in 
the aoprobation of mankind; and Lord Cleveland was 
forcea at last to say, that he would no Jong^ raise^ 
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her into consequence by making her the object of his 
criticism. 

But Lord Cleveland had too intimate an acquaintance 
with his own heart not to know what would be the 
death wound of its happiness, if ever it had been happy. 
The success of any man with Constance he dreaded, as 
much as his female equal in ambition, Madame de Pom* 
padour, ever dreaded a rival mistress with her dissolute 
monarch. The cup of each was poisoned, and its sweets 
turned to bitterness, bv the all-devouring fear in which 
they lived. Well mignt each of them have exclaimed to 
their ignorant admirers, in the language of the arch-de- 
mon of pride himself, 

*' All, me ! tbey little know 
With what fierce torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore mei>a the throne of helL" 

The life of Lord Cleveland had, in this respect, be- 
come a perpetual fever. The assiduities of the Duke 
of Bellamont towards Constance had been wormwood 
to him; while her resistance of them filled him with 
still greater fear ; for, with his opinions, it was impossi- 
ble for him to think any female heart, not profoundly 
preoccupied, could resist youth, rank, and wealth such 
as belonged to this favoured young man. 

He watched therefore the approach of all who came 
near her, and above all that of De Vere, — who, he said, 
with fierceuess, to Clayton, seemed bom every where to 
cross his path. In De Vere himself he could perceive 
nothing but respectful distance ; but (led to the observa- 
tion by Clayton) in her he saw, or thought he saw, a 
constraint of manner towards her cousin, which, to one 
of his experience, told many tales. It made him heart- 
sick; and, in mere relief, he hastened to communicate 
his suspicions to her father. 

Tliat penetrating nobleman was glad of any cause for 
what had so entirely baffled as well as affected him; 
namely, the obstinacy, as he called it, of his daughter, 
in refusing the two greatest matches in England. But 
when the suspicion got hold of him, that all this was oc- 
casioned by love for another, and that other, however 
nearly allied to him, ruined in his prospects by his own 
rashness, and, of all men in England, the most destitute* 
it should seem, in the powers necessary to redeem him- 
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self, the concern and embarrasiBment of my Lord Mow* 
bray were at their height. 

It was his fate always to appear to despise counsel, yet 
never to be able to act without it ; and it mattered Utte 
whose or what that counsel '«as, provided it afforded him 
an opportunity to unburthen himself. On the present 
occasion, the obviously best counsellor he could have 
was at his elbow, in the very party about whom he wished 
to consult. But this was far beyond his lordship to con- 
ceive. On the contrary, it seemed but regular policy to 
conceal from her all that he wished to discover ; though 
a word, a look, on his part, in parental confidence, would 
have laid her heart bare to him, from a sense of filial 
duty alone. 

lie knew not the jewel he possessed, and took another 
course, more in the spirit of a politician, but whether so 
well calculated to succeed was a question which he did 
not ask. In a word, trusting to the high mind of his sis- 
ter, he wrote to Lady Eleanor his fears that there might 
be a greater intimacy between the cousins than it was 
prudent to cultivate, considering the disparity oS their 
situations, and, in particular, considering the riews of 
many men of the very first consequence in the state in 
regard to his daughter. In other respects, too, he thonght 
it behooved Lady Eleanor to gfve her son advice on his 
personal conduct; ** which seemed," he said, ^ that C4 a 
madman, determined on self-ruin, rather than of one 
who, from his abilities and ancient name, might rise to 
any height he pleased. Tell him,** said he, '^on my 
part, (though I have often told it him in vain myself), to 
remember the maxim which I always propose to all young 
men, ' nullum numen a6ef t, n sit prudeniia ;' which means, 
my dear sister (for I dare say it will be necessary to 
translate it for you), that a man may always make his 
fortune, if he only have his wits about him.** 

Strange as it appeared to Lord Mowbray, this letterdid 
not seem to produce the intended effect upon Lady Elea- 
nor. Far -from remonstrating, as he wished, with her 
son, " It is not for me," she said, in reply, " to give ad- 
vice to De Vere. In regard to my niece, he knows what 
honour is too well to stand in need of it. In regard to 
the world, I will not affront him by offering it. Depend 
upon it, my son will covet no elevation that is to be puN 
chased at the expense of principle; and of thatprincipld 
I willingly leave him to be the judge. At any rate, it 
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he fail, he has me, and honourable poverty, to reiiie 
upon." 

Lord Mowbray made a thousand wry faces as he 
finished reading this letter. Then, muttering something 
about honourable .nonsensfe, he rang the bell to desire 
Lady Constance to attend him ; and without mttch re* 
Bection, as Lady Eleanor had refused to help him, he 
thought himself justifiable in placing her letter in the 
han<h of his daughter, leaving the latter to guess the 
contents of that to which it was an answer. 

The delicate Constance was thunderstruck at allusions, 
SLnd replies to allusions, which, however obscure vtith-' 
Out the sutject-matter, proved evidently to her sensitive 
inind that her conduct and feelings, in that which was of 
the last consequence to a woman's delicacy, had not 
only been canvassed in a correspondence between her 
father and her aunt, but had been supposed, by her father 
at least, to have been the subject of observation in the 
world. Her fears (as they always will where true mod-» 
esty is concerned) went before her inquiries, and she felt 
a shock on the communication of her aunt's letter, from 
which she could not recover. At length she falteringly 
asked, what could have given rise to answers so deeply 
affecting her conduct, perhaps even her reputation in 
society ! 

Lord Mowbray, observing her agitation, which was in 
truth beyond what was warranted by the real circum- 
fitances of the case, then perceived the mistake he had 
made, and lamented that he had not kept a copy of 
his letter to his sister. ^It would have explained all 
this at once." 

"However," added he, **do not be alarmed; I only 
mentioned what I had been told of the observation of 
the wortd upon your intimacy with Mortimer, and de- 
sired his mother, for his sake, as well as yours, to give 
him Droper. advice upon the occasion." 

"Only!" cried Constance, looking aghast — ^'^Only! 
The observation of the world ! — For Heaven*s sake, my 
dear father, what can this mean ? What have I done that 
the world has observed, or that you should convey to my 
aunt, and, through her, to another?; Oh* how properly 
has she judged, and how like herself? And to what am 
I reduced, when my whole pride of character has hunff 
.8pen«uch a chance 1"— She here stopped in an agony of 
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distress, which alarmed her father the more because he 
could not possibly understand it. 

AJ'asI^ though her parent, he was not made^to deal 
with so delicate a being as Constance. He endeavoured 
to sooth her, but knew not the real topics of consolation. 
He felt he had been in fault, yet knew not exactly how; 
and at any rate thought it beneath hinito own it. It was 
therefore with difficulty, and certainly not to her relief, 
that Constance collected that the world coupled hername 
with her cousin's; but for her intimacy with whom, her 
father thought the fortunes of the Duke of Bellamont, ox 
Lord Cleveland, would not have fared so ill. 

This was quite enough to subdue Constance, without 
the addition of the displeasure Lord Mowbray expressed 
^t such liberties being taken with the heiress of his 
house, or the threat of his eternal anger against Morti- 
mer, if from his or her conduct their names siiould be 
mentioned together, and such reports continue. The 
heiress, of the Mowbrays felt indeed no affront to hfer 
name by a report which coupled it with that of De 
Vere ; but the dignity and purity of the Lady Constance 
felt alarmed that she had been observed by the eye of 
curiosity, and suspected of favourable but unsanctioned 
feelings towards a man who had never addressed her. 
This interview, therefore, with her father was the most 
painful of her life. 

To the feelings and fortunes of De Vere the conse- 
quence was still more disastrous. His intercourse with 
his uncle had long been on the wane ; but though he had 
from principle endeavoured to wean himself from the 
intimacy with his uncle's daughter which had been till 
then the chaim of his existence, yet the persuasion that 
he possessed her regard was the soothing support of his 
soul. What then did he feel, when, instead of the plea- 
sure wliich usually lighted up her features at his approach, 
he found her reserved, constrained, and, as he thought, 
distant? It was the first real shock her personal de- 
meanour had ever givea him. 

About the same time he also received an account from 
Mellilot, whom he had made one of his agents for the 
borough, that his sister had been forbidden by her lady 
from ever meddling with that subject again; " which, to 
be sure, said MellUot, argufies a change in my lord that 
some on us mayn't like,'' 

3* 
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^he ehailg^ lii my lord neither surprised nor alarmed 
be Vere ; the change in my lady did both. 

Embarrassed, distressed, disappointed, mortified, his 
cousin now became the object of his study more anx* 
iously than ever. Her distance was as evident as his 
own misery upon feeling it ; and, utterly unable to ac- 
count for the alteration, he was tempted to exclaim, 
** Frailty, thy name is woman !" 

But something whispered him that though it might be 
the name of woman, it was not the name of Constance. 

He had, however, no opportunity in London of clear*^ 
ing up that point; and it was amid all these uncertain- 
ties of his heart that his other great interests were ex- 
cited by the tragic end of Beaufort, the consequent ill- 
ness and danger of Wentworth, and his undertaking to 
accompany him in his convalescence upon that tour of 
diversion prescribed by Dr. Wilmot. Thus he had 
little opportunity to penetrate the thickening cloud that 
obscured the fondest hope of his mind, far less to dissi- 
pate its darkness and let in the day. 

Thus disgusted with every thing that had awaited him 
In his own country, he began to meditate a longer so- 
journ abroad than his attendance upon Wentworth re- 
quired, or than at first he had been disposed to contem- 
plate. His heart always beat high in resistance to 
oppression, whether towards himself or others ; and he 
pleased himself with the thought of offering his sword 
to the confederates in Poland, who, though arrayed 
nominally against their enslaved king, were then inter- 
esting every generous mind by their exertions (unfortu- 
nately vain) against a foreign yoke. The notion was 
father floating in fancy than imbodied in fixed determina- 
tion ; and Wentworth dissuaded him from it, as useless 
to those whom he wanted to serve, as well as detrimental 
to himself if he should be wanted at home. Never- 
theless, it continued to possess him, and hints of it got 
abroad. 

There was one person, however, to whom it was 
kiecessaty to tell it in form, from whom he expected 
comfort, or at least sympathy, and whom, even without 
this design, duty as well as love impelled him to see. 
His attachment to his mother had always been so ten- 
der, and the confidence between them so sincere, that 
his best feelings were soothed by the thought of behold* 
ing h«r again. He longed also to visit.the home he loved» 
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after what he began to think had been a toilscmie and 
anxious pilgrimage in a new world — ^for such the events 
of the last eight or nine months had made every thing 
appear. He therefore begged a week of Wentwortl^ 
to visit Lady Eleanor and Talbois, before he departed 
from England ; a request which was without difficulty 
granted by one who, however an invalid in body, and a 
prey to grief in mind, felt that mind still lingering among 
the scenes of his greatness^ and yielding with regret to 
the necessity there was, for a time, to abandon them. 



CHAPTER V. 



CHAMOE or BCSNB. 



Aud whitber go tbey ? up to the eaMern tower, 

Whose height commanda as erubjea all tlK Tale.^-SaxnrKAftB, 

De Vkre was soon among the haunts of his ear&er 
youth, and seemed to breathe a freer air on the banks of 
Che Dove. The grotesque mounds of Tutbury Castle, 
with its ivy-mingled walls, once more greeted his eye ; 
and he stopped his horses to indulge himself in a thousand 
recollections. For we may remember how dear th« 
solitary grandeur of this remnant of ancient independ> 
ence had been to his childhood, how often he had climbed 
among its ruins ; and he did not now fail to recall the 
wild pleasure with which he had sometimes, for an hour 
together surveyed, from the topt>f one of its towers the 
devious course of his favourite stream. He at the s&me 
time remembered what peculiar notions he had formed 
of the interior of that woiid which he then beheld afar 
off. Ttiey were indeed somewhat different from those 
lie had now brought back with him. 

Other recollections of a more recent date, and, from 
what had lately passed, not quite so happy, also mingled 
themselves in hts mind. 

The horse he rode (which had been sent over to meet 
him at Burton) was a mare called Beauty, who deserved 
her name so well, and whom he had taught so gently 
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to canter, that she had been the favourite palfrey of Con- 
istance all the summer long^. It added to his pleasure in 
peeing her again : he frequently patted her neck, and even 
talked to her of her mistress, who had rode her once on 
i\ visit to this very spot. The docjle animal seemed, as 
^e thought, to understand him, by the sensible manner 
in which she received his caresses ; "but she will, I fear, 
ride you no more, Beauty,*' s£|id pe Vere, and the thought 
added not to his spirits, 

Having now crossed the Dove, and advanced midway 
into the village of Tutbur}^ the zfgzag Saxon arches, 
iand gothic old segments of the church, half-way up the 
bill, arrested and pleased his eyes, as they had often done 
before; and the castellated towers above seemed to 
beckon his return to them so much in the character of 
an old friend that he could not continue his route, but 
delivering Beauty to his groom, ** I will give one more 
)iour," said be, ** to a place v^hich used to make so many 
happy.** 

Accordingly, he bounded up the steep, and as he traced 
out (as he easily could, though ruined) the rude ouIt 
lines of this great barpnial residence, he fell into more 
precise thoughts unon such a scene than had employed 
Ills mind in earlier aays. For he had not then seen mod? 
^m CQitftier^, or jealous politicians ; he knew not then 
the meaning of intrigue nor the silent and baneful 
machinations of a parvenu. 

His better information now drew a comparison, 
prompted by the place, between the modem grandee and ' 
(he ancient noble ; and be thought with vivid interest of. 
the change^ which time had so strongly wrought in the 
pride, power, and consequence of the feudal chief. I 
will not say that he lamented it, or pre/erred the lot of 
the lordly savage ; though had he by chance been born 
the Qwnerof such a castle as Tutbury three or four cen- 
fmies sooner, he perhaps would not have complained. 
It is certain he fell into a train pf meditation upon the 
high-minded bearing of the old English gentleman, com- 
pared with his diminished consequence in modem days, 
not very mudi to the advantage of the latter. 

We believe it is Smith who makes a comparison be- 
tween the personal consequence of an old baron and a 
courtier oi the present day ; the latter of whom, in 
order to shine in a drawing-room, spends that on a dia* 
nH)i;d buckle which enabled his ancestors to maintain a 
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thousand retainers. De Vere had nel tben read Smith. 
His Heelings, however, made him jomp to the same con* 
elusion; when, contenmlating the almost inacoessible 
lastness where he fowid himself, he exclaimed with the 
stout Earl of Norfolk— 

<* Were I In my caaUe^r Bungay, 
Hard by tile river Wareney, 
Fd ne oaie-fbr (he Xiag of^CodaMy.* 

In fact tiie scenes he had left in London sank almost 
into contempt when he thought of that enviable inde* 
fiendence, as he called it, which used to be asserted Inr 
the great English thane 4 and it need not be wondered, 
that, in the present moody state of his mind, he did not 
advert to the questionable nature of the independence 
itself. For the safety even at such a chief coiUd not be 
named with the immense improvement in the lot of ali« 
which the greater security of balanced rights and a 
government by law have since established. 

He did not then think himself wrong; but looking 
only at the dark side of one picture, and the bright side 
of the other, lie almost apo^rophifed the castle, as with 
iblded arms he walked the area of its keep. 

*'Yes!'' said he ^thinking, perhaps, of the ancient 
«arls of his own name), ^ there was a charm in the feudal 
times, with all tiieir faults ! If they were insecure and 
ignorant, they were favourabte to the manly virtues. 
Mansions like these, massive and impenetrable, though 
rude and rough, were the emblems of their lords, — ^little 
refined, but £)spitable, bold, and commanding. I ques- 
tion if they have done well to exchange their power of 
protecting themselves and others (while they lived 
doing deeds of kindness among a devoted tenantry) for 
the favour of court smiles, or the ambiguous expecta- 
tions kindled by a Lord Oldeastle." 

We by no means give these reflections as Just. Nay, 
De Yere soon after himself corrected thera. But they 
exemplified how easily, when the mind is under uiy 
commanding impression, the judgment will take its 
tinge from the cokniring of the mind. 

With these reflections, De Yere strode across the 
keep, now a green i^eep-walk, where once the min- 
stralx of the midland counties sang in weeds of peace, 
but where no sound was now heard, save that of the 
8heep*belL 
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His object was to visit a homely old couple, who had, 
nine or ten years before, inhabited the great tower* of 
the place, and had often kindly received him in his wan- 
derings. They were a farmer and his wife, who rented 
the keep and other lands, turning the spacious and mas- 
sive tower into an inconvenient farm-house. 

De Vere remembered with pleasure the talk he used 
to have with the kind old man and woman, and the im- 
pression their singular habitation made upon him. 

It was still the same as when he last saw it, though it 
had certainly undergone a strange metamorphosis since 
the days when '* time-honoured Lancaster" kept royal 
feasting within its precincts. There were still, however, 
some remnants of the more modern days of Elizabeth - . 

" An old buttery hatch, worn quite off the hooks ; 
And an old kitchen that maintained half a doKea old eooka." 

There was, indeed, no 

" Old study niled Aill of learned old books,** 

but there was the same old Bible, in black-letter, with 
the chain which had once attached it to the clerk^s desk 
in the church below ; together with the same Pilgrim's 
Progress, and Gulliver's Travels ; which latter used so 
to puzzle both the farmer and his wife in a winter's 
cveniRg, to make out whether it was true or false. 
These were all lodged in the kitchen window, so high 
from the floor, and so deep in the wall, that a portable 
wooden horse-block always stood under it, to enable 
the farmer to reach them when he was studiously in- 
clined. 

The kitchen was at least sixteen feet high. A smaller 
room adjoining, but full as high, contained a bedstead as 
old as Plantagenet, with modern yellow woollen curtains, 
not a great deal older than the Restoration. This was 
lighted, far above man's height, by loop-boles glazed on 
the outside, save where ^ the temple-haunting martlet" 
had made its way through the aperture, to build its nest 
in security. 

Here, for thirty years, the farmer and his wife had re- 
posed, with nothing to disturb tl^em within, and indif- 
ferent to the storms which often rattled without. 

Above, a corresponding chamber served as a cheese- 
room, and another as a granary ; and the whole was so 
still, and so secluded, that one might have supposed it tlie 
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abode of the early inhabitants of the earth. This had 
never struck De Vere, when in his state of rusticity, as 
out of the common course. Returned from the world, 
and cognizant now of its thronged exhibitiouR, its 
strivings, and gilded trappings, the contrast forcibly en- 
gaged him. He questioned his old friends with his usual 
affability ; but they were so impressed with the imposing 
air and countenance which a few critical years, added t^ 
education, had given him, that they viewed him with a 
sort of sheepish wonder. By degrees, this wore off; but 
the monotony and seclusion of their life, though they de- 
noted no unhappiness, occupied as they were with their 
country gear, whispered him that those born in the world 
were made to mix in the world. 

" Not, Jio wever," added he to himself, as he clambered 
to the leads of the tower to try to discover Castle Mow- 
bray iu the distance ; " not as my uncle mixes in it." 

That residence of his ancestors was indistinctly visible 
to the naked eye, though several miles off. Indeed, its 
site was pretty much the same as Tutbury, each being 
built on a sudden and precipitous ridge, overlooking a 
wide-extended plain through which the Dove and the 
Trent both meandered. But his friend the farmer now 
brought him an old-fashioned spying-glass, left there by 
some of the Vernons when they visited the keep ; and 
through this he easily discovered, not only the white tur- 
rets of his uncle's mansion, but the terrace where he had 
so often walked, and the park where he had so often 
rode, with one with whom he felt as if he should never 
walk or ride again. The scenes, indeed, of his happiness 
with his cousin thronged upon and vanished from his 
fancy so fast that he thought them a dream. 

" Alas !" cried he, ** would that they had really been 
so !'' and he descended hastily from the tower. 

This distant view of the castle he had so loved filled 
Be Vere with the desire of approaching it nearer, and as 
he had announced to his mother no particular time for 
his arrival, he resolved to make a circuit of some miles, 
in order, before he jouied her, once more to visit that 
proud place, where not many months before he had been 
so happy, that his present lot seemed wretched by com- 
parison. 
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DOTEDALS. 

Raidy (his lift Is best. 

If ^et life Is best ; sweeter to yon 

Wbo harre a sharper luiown.'— Sbakspcjir*, /^ 

The beams of the sun had for some lime sloped up- 
wards, when De Vere left Tutbury Castle and recrossed 
the Dove, with a view to push on towards Castle Mow* 
bray that night. The mood generated by his visit to 
Tutbury was not exhilaratin^r. The contrast between 
the wild and bounding elasticity of his spirits when first 
he saw it, and seemed to take possession of all that he 
saw yrom it, and now» that he felt disappointed (for he 
did so) in all the hopes hitherto of his life, made his heart 
heavy witlun him. He revolved all that had passed since 
he first lefl the forest of Needwood ; and, in a spirit of 
mortification, he could not help mentally exclaiming-^ 
** Roll on, ye dark brown years ; ye bring no joy on your 
wings to Ossian.^ 

He checked his horse for a minute^ when he came once 
more to Sudbury, and lingered over that beautiful front, 
** looking tranquillity," which had always pleased, but in 
his present humour pleased him more than the utmost 
sublimity of grandeur. There are moments, indeed, 
when the soul may be so pensively occupied with its own 
feeling, and that feeling requires so much the balm of 
quiet, that grandeur seems even offensive to it; and 
while De Vere loitered willingly beside the low gray 
wall that bounded this gentle though ample mansion, he 
would have passed at a gallop the fagades of Versailles, 
or the princely elegance of Stowe itself. 

Presently he again joined the Dove, and as it was 
scarcely a longer road to Castle Mowbray, and a splen- 
did sun promised a long length of evening, he resolved 
to pursue the beautiful course of the river, through all 
Its valleys, and along all its rocks, which, towards its 
source, render it so infinitely moro romantic than when 
gliding gentljr through the |Aain. He was acquainted 
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with almost every one of its little intricacies and enton* 
glements of wood and crag, and, with Cotton in his 
hand, had often lounged alon? the banks of Bentley 
brook, the fayourite scene of that philosophic angler's 
recreation; or traced him to that philosophic retreat 
(now become so classical from his description of it) 
where he and his master* had mingled their minds in 
conversation, after the patient toil of their morning 
sport. 

These haunts, however, had now become too involved 
and precipitous to thread them on horseback, and in the 
humour he was in, it even suited him better to pur« 
sue his purpose on foot. He dismounted, therefore, 
at the top of a steep ascent, from which he had to sink 
suddenly by a winding path to the brink of the stream, 
which had by this time become a torrent. For he was 
now in Dovedale, with whose beautiful varieties of wild- 
ness and cultivation, of tangled wood, of rock, and burst* 
ing cascade, many, perhaps, are acquainted. He there* 
fore cautiously proceeded tUl he stood on the very edge 
of the waterfall. It fumed and foamed, and rattled 
hoarsely from rock to rock, and led him along with it to 
the bottom, where it suddenly quitted its tumultuous 
character, and, as if by magic, became a smooth, un- 
troubled, clear, and glassy stream, watering a home-view 
that was delicious. 

It was a green glen, long, winding, and narrow, shut 
in by two steep banks, shaggy from top to bottom with 
copse wood, now in fresh leaf, with here and there an 
oak or mountain-ash, left for timber at the last falling. 
The whole space, from side to side, was perhaps not a 
furlong across ; and the now sober river, full to the brim, 
wended along in silent and equal march through a mar-r 
gin of grass green as an emerald. By its side was a 
footpath so elastic to the tread, and so beset with daisies, 
that one would have supposed the fairy troop had made 
it their nightly passage as they coursed up and down 
this lovely dale. Hence, perhaps, its name of the Valley 
of Oberon. 

The whole was a sight which no traveller of the world, 
whatever his business, character, or contemplations, but 
must have stopped to enjoy. The miser all shrunk, the 
soldier all rugged, or the politician all dazzled in mind, 

* Old Izaao. 
Vol. it,— 4 
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even the hardened sinner, or thief on a pTedatory eiipe^ 
dition, would have paused to behold it, and forgot himself 
awhile in the gentleness of the scene. 

We may suppose that De Vere could not pass such a 
scene unobserved in any humour. In that he was in, it 
was delightful to his senses ; and while his horses, wind- 
ing in the road above, only added a pleasant variety to 
the landscape, lie sat down on a sCone to indulge his 
reflections. To say his eye was not pleased would 
wrong the truth; but it was rather his eye than his 
memory. Several eventful years (eventful in his young 
life) had passed since he had sat upon that very stone, 
beholding the march of that very river. The stone and 
the river were the same ; was De Vere so too 1 His mind, 
indeed his character, had undergone no alteration, but not 
so his hopes, or his opinions. He knew this, and be 
could not help thinking of this his native stream, as a 
contemporary poet thought of the Lodon, upon his rejoin- 
ing its banks, on which he had been nursed, after many 
years of wandering in the world* 

** Ah ! •vrhaX a weary racQ my feet bave run, 
Since first I trod thy banks, with alders crown*d, 
And thought my way was all throngh fidry grount^ 
Where first my muse to lisp her notes begun ! 
While pensive memory traces back the round 
Which fills the varied intenral 1>etween, 
Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene.*' 

Remembering these verses with emotion, it is certain 
that De Vere, as well as Warton, in revolving his life, 
meditated on 

" Much pleasure, more of sorrow V* 

It must be owned, however, that in a succeeding 
stanza, the poet had an advantage which De Vere could 
not boast. 

** Sweet natiTe stream, whose skies and snn so pure, 
No more return to cheer my evening road. 
Yet still one joy remains, th(U not ob^cure^ 
JVor tLselesSf all my vacant days have flow'd.** 

This last thought was not De Vere's ; for, free as he 
felt that his life had been from vicsior dishonour, he felt 
but too keenly that it had been hitherto useless, and his 
lot obscure. " Of what avail," said he, rising from his 
seat, and taking the footpath, " of what avail the advan- 
tages with which I was supposed to start, — ^high and 
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powerful connexions, education, perhaps (or may I 
indeed say it ?) reputation 1 of what avail all these if 
they have only left me where they found me, idle, unem- 
ployed, and useless I Have I even i^ained a friend, or 
nave I not — ^" (and here he faltered almost to sighing), — 
** have I not lost — ^" The sadness Of his thought pre- 
vented him from finishing. He then began to question 
whether in reality he might not have been too fastidious, 
too unaccommodating to the weaknesses, or perhaps fair 

Pursuits of men at least as worthy and estimable as 
imself ? Whether they were doing more than obeying 
the impetus to action given by nature, in what lie 
presumed to blame, and had chosen to avoid! Migitt 
he not have done as they did? And if so, might he 
not have kept his friends, and been in the high road to 
advancement with them, which might ultimately lead 
even to success in another object too tender almost to 
think of? 

These were cruel thoughts at the moment; and, to 
say truth, ambition is not only so natural to man, but so 
properly pursued, when properly regtdated, that he would 
be an ill teacher who should propose to eradicate it from 
the 'mind, and be a worse pupil who would suffer it to be 
eradicated. All this now struck the more forcibly on the 
thoughts of De Vere, from the solitude in which he made 
these reflections ; a solitude to which^ it might be, he was 
most prematurely about to reduce himself. ** And yet,'* 
said he, hurrying on his steps, ** to be like Clayton I or 
even Eustace ! or Cleveland, worst of all ! — No ! a scene 
like this is heaven to it." 

He was pursuing this train, when he was saluted by 
the note of the wood-pigeon, which sounded from the 
copse above. He recollected how often of an evening 
at this time of the year he had thrown down his spade 
and rake at Talbois, when tired of gardening, to listen to 
those lulling notes, till night came on, and he returned to 
a contented though homely supper, and afterward to a 
bed, in which, from the labours of the day, and his igno- 
rance of the struggles of the world, his sleep was as 
instantaneous as it was sweet. 

•*And am I reduced to regret those days," said he, 
"when all was ignorance, and I even shrank under 
oppression? — almost to wish for them again! — I, who 
have known Constance, and been the friend of Went- 
worth !" 
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**Aiid yet," continued he, "what have I known in 
this world of ours, dazzling as are its scenes, com- 
parable to what this little spot, this shut-up valley may 
afford V* 

Thus reasoned, and thus fluctuated in his reasoning, 
the honourable, natural, and enthusiastic De Yere ; with 
no pleasure either from the satisfaction of his recollec- 
tions or the certainty of his conclusions. In truth, he 
was tossed between disgust at many things he had seen, 
and his fear, that if he renounced the world, he might 
renounce his duty to society, and, above all, the secret 
hope of hi& heart, which, whatever resolve he might 
make against it, still dwelt there in the image of his 
cousin. 

He had now, however, approached to the end of the 
valley, where the river, rolling over a broad weir, turned 
itself into a mill-stream, working a considerable wheel, 
in the close neiehbourhood of which rose a retired house 
of old red bricK, but looking cool and enlivened^ from 
being almost covered by a large vine, tt belonged to 
the owner of the mUL Opposite to this, a little promon- 
tory or elbow, formed by a wood-clothed steep, pushed 
itself into the stream, so as completely to stop the path* 
^ay on its bank. Here the glen opened another reach, 
resembling the last in form, only busy and peopled, with 
houses bordering one whole side of the nver, — a little 
inn, a little church, and a pretty parsonage. To a man 
at ease with himself, and with mankind, this scene would 
have been (as in former days to De Yere it had been) a 
perfect paradise. ♦ 

De Yere had now to cross the river, but there was no 
bridge, aad he looked rather wistfully at a punt, moored 
close to the piles which contained the miiler^s garden. 
The miller himself was there, in the act of giving an 
evening's watering to a large bed of sprouts he had just 
planted, which had drooped, and hung their heads during 
a hot day, and now seemed to drink witli eagerness the 
great buckets which the miller tlurew over them. Tliey 
had already begun to revive, and- looked greener and 
greener for it, as he continued his refreshing work. He 
himself seemed to take such delight in it, that though 
he saw De Yere's embarrassment to get across, and 
resolved to relieve -it by punting him over in his own 
good time, yet he thought he would just finish his first 
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job ; ** the plants,** he said^ *• seemed sd much pleased 
with it."' 

At the same time, a sleek, good'-humouTed-lo<^ingf 
dame came out of the house, to beg the miller, while his 
hand was in, not ta forget her pinks and polyanthus, 
which, she said, were as sick for want of water as the 
cabbageplants themselves. 

^ I will,*' said the miller, ^ as soon as I have punted the 
gentleman over." 

" Gentleman ! what gentleman 1" cried his wife ; when, 
perceiving a person of De Vere's appearance, "Why, 
Lord bless me, Thomas Gurney," said she, " how covHd 
you let such a gentleman wait upon them foolish plants, 
when, perhaps, he is in a hurry, and wants to get to his 
inn, or perhaps to Muster Archer's." 

"Indeed,** cried De V-ere, "I am in no hurry, and 
could look on much longer at so pleasant a work ; be- ^ 
sides, I am the person to be obliged, and ought to wait* 
your time.'* 

" There ! Thomas Gurney,** cried his wife ; " and such 
a civil-spoken gentleman, too ; do lose no more time, but 
get into the punt." 

The miller did as he was bid. " Our mistress,'* said 
he, as he pulled against the rope which stretched across 
the river, " is for no sooner said than done, when a good- 
natured thing is in hand ; and yet," added he, giving a 
significant toss with his head, " she would have combed 
my locks if I had neglected them cabbageplants, let 
alone her flowers she's so fond of, because Parson Archer 
gave them to her." 

De Vere was amused, and it seemed a rilief to his 
late train of thought to give a minute to this homely but 
obliging couple, who received him at his landing with a 
bow and a courtesy, and asked him to walk in. " Though 
I suppose," said the hostess, "you are going to Mr. 
Archer's, or at least to the Dog and Partridge, where 
there is always a genteel bed, though not, perhaps, for 
such a gentleman as you." 

"I am not difficult," said De Vere; "and if T were, I 
should think 1 could find no difficulty in such a beautiful 
quiet place as this." 

"Too quiet by half," said the dame; "for, except 
when the quality comes a pleasuring from the peak 
(which they don't always do neither), you may hear a 
pin fall in the street. To be sure, there is the river, and 

4* 
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them high woods,*' seeing De Vera looking at them with 
admiration ; *' but one can't always be looking at the 
■ame things, and if it was not for a chaise now and then 
coming to the Dog and Partridge, and periiaps when Mr. 
Archer ia so good as to take a dish of tea with me, we 
should be moped to death*** 

'* Speak for yourself, Betsy," said her husband, sig- 
nificantly ; **^you were always too high for your estate, 
you know ; now 1 never did mope." 

Perceiving DeVere very attentive, the dame replied, — 

** Ah ! the good man, our Thomas, he is never imkind) 
ho has got his mill and his river.** 

"Ay, and a lovely riveTftoo," said Gumey; "and 
our fathers thought so before us, without wanting to 
leave it. Perhaps the gentleman has. not heard of the 
po»y upon it, as old, for aught I know, as the river itself,— 

*In April, Dore's flood 
Is wortb B kiog's.good.* " 

t>e Vere said he had read of it, and the miller went on 
addressing his wife, 

"And you, Bess, might be as happy, if you would but 
mend stockings more and read them books less." 

At this he pointed to at least half a dozen of well- 
thumbed volumes from the circulating library at Ash* 
bourne ; and then both parties appealed to De Vere on 
their little dispute. 

-De Vere here found himself a scholar in the shape of 
a master, for being called upon to decide between these 
discordant characters, who yet seemed to proceed lovingly 
enough together in their way, he found that he himself 
obtained a useful lesson. The happiness of honest 
Thomas was unambiguous ; it spoke in his eyes, in his 
cheeks, and m his gestures. It was always within his 
reach ; for he was always employed, and alwaya at home* 
His mill lay just across his garden, and in the one or the 
other all his interests, save those he gave to Mrs. Gurney, 
were centred. 

On her part the happiness was rather more equivocal. 
"Our Thomas," was too good to be despised by her; 
but, from having no family and much time, she took to 
reading novels^ and these turned her head, and made her 
discontented. She thought what fine tMiUH there were 
to \fe enjoyed in the world, if it were noTthat she was 
buried afive, as she said^ in Dovedalo; Her great object 



of curiosity, when they came in her way, was what she 
called the quedity^ such as she had read of, and such as 
her fancy had painted. But as she was very seldom 
^ratified in this particular, she was very seldom happy ; 
for her Thomas Gurney did not exactly come up to her 
notion of Mr. B. in Pamela, or Sir Charles Grandison, 
with whose histories she was intimately acquainted. De 
Yere found, therefore, that she was an amhitiewe^ with 
all qualities for being one of the first class, if she had but 
been bom in another station, instead of a miller's wife. 
She was, however, a little consoled by the attention she 
said she always received from Mr. Archer. 

^ And who is this Mr. Archer V asked De Yere* 

•• Our worthy vicar," Treplied the dame; "and a con|« 
plete gentleman he is.** 

" 'A don't look so well as 'a did, though," said Gumey. 
^ *A used to be as spruce and nice as one of my quickset 
hedges, and shaved every day ; and now he is as great a 
sloven almost as I be, God help me,'* added Gumey, 
stroking his sleek chin, on whiea there was at least a 
three days' beard. - 

** Archer, Archer!" exclaimed De Yere, ^ what aged man 
is he ? or do you know what university he belonged to ?" 

" 'A comed from Oxford, I think," replied Thomas, " by 
all them almanacs as hangs about the house ; and a9 
for age — ^ 

"La! bless me, sir," interrupted Mrs. Gurney, "he 
cannot be above your own age, only you be black, and 
he fair." ' 

" 1 think I know him," said De Yere ; and he thought 
of a gentleman a year or two older than himself, of no 
mean acquirements, and even genius, of whom his 
Mends had conceived great hopes at colleee, and with 
whom he had maintained a sort of intimacy there, though 
it did not continue after their separation in the world. 

" I think 1*11 call at the parsonage,'-' said De Yere, «* and 
see if I am right, if you will be so goo^ as to let any- 
body show me the ^ay.** 

" I will do it myself," said the miller. 

*» Put <Mi your coat then, Thomas,*' said bis wife : " one 
would really think you had no coat to your back, walking 
with such a gentleman without one.** 

The matter was soon arranged^ the viear's was but 
three stones' throw ofii and De Yere, with his obliging 
guide, weze soon at the parsonage* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

UNEARNED RETIEEMSNT. . 

3at«ntaiur,UUi 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 
A prison fbr a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit.— Sha&spbakk. 

And a very pretty parsonage- it was. Ndthing could 
be more quietly' gay. The house and garden ranged 
themselves up the side of, a gentle Itill^ so as to have ele- 
vation sufficient to give effect to the prospect, without 
losing the advantage of a most perfect shelter* The 
river ran at foot, and from the farther bank of it rose a 
steep mount, covered from top to bottom by timber of all 
varieties. The water was smooth as a mirror; every 
thing around was tranquil, yet cheerful, from the scenery 
being dotted with cottages and gay gardens; in short. 
Nature seemed here to. repose in Sn her elegance. 

The vicar was nyt at home, but was expected every 
instant ; and having now ascertained by the supei:scrip« 
tiottof>an old letter on. the table that Archer was his 
college friend, De Vere said he would wait for him : and 
he took his place in a window which seemed at once a 
seat for a painter, a^et, a philosopher, and a pious man. 
One would have thought it happiness enough merely to 
sit there. 

Such, .perhaps, it would have been with the proper 
requisites of a disposition to be content witliin so very 
narrow a circle. Without it, it is not rock, or nver, or 
luxuriant copse, or emerald margin that can bring back 
the mind from the field of its designed interest, the active 
business of life. From temporary care such a seclusion 
is a charming relief; and he who is worn out with 
fatigue and struggle. in his journey through the world 
might think,.and even find it exquisite. Others, however 
who, like the owner — ^but let the owner, in this instance, 
speak for. himself. 

De Vere knew Archer directly, as he let fiimself in at 
a little gate from the road-side i but was surprised to see. 
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as he came up Uie, walk, that he who had ever been 00 
spruce and erect, so as to be almost a coxcomb at coDegi?* 
was now siovenly in his appearance and attire. An 2l« 
made and ill-brushed coat seemed to hang about him 
like a. sack, and a slouch in his gait, amounting to stoop* 
ing, had taken place of the brisk, lively mien De Vera 
had remembered. 

Before he got half-way up the rising ground that led 
to the house, he threw himself into a seat, the back of 
which had long been broken, artd the whfole going fast to 
decay. Here he reposed, with his head on his hand, and 
viewing his landscape with a lack-lustre eye^he yawned» 
and seemed little cheerful in his meditation* 

^* Is it even so 1^ said De Yerer; *' what can this mean T 
He seems melancholy, if not ui^appy ; yet I have not 
heard of any misfortune that has befallen him. But I 
will show myself." ^ 

Archer scarcely rose when he first perceived De Veie ; 
till making out who he was» his countenance lightened 
into a joy that was evidently sincere. 
, " And is it you V said he ; " you, who love the gajr, the 
busy, and the powerful; you who, I see, are sometimes 
at eourt, and come to visit a poor parson in his Siberia V 

** Siberia !** exclaimed De Vere ; ** I was just thinking' 
what a delicious retreat you had acquired for your phi- 
losophy and your muse ; both of which promised so much 
at Oxford." 

^ Retreat V* said he, looking surprised* ^ Oh } ^ ! yes ! 
but retreat from what 1" 

He paused, when, not to lose the theme he was upon, 
De Vere observed, "Retreat from the world." 

" Where I have yet never been," interrupted Archer, 
with some quickness. 

" Surely," said De Vere, " this delightful place is better 
than St. Bride's, in the city, or Allhallows, Barking, which 
I remember to have heard you were offered and refused ; 
but I did not then know to what a paradise you gave the 
preference." 

" True ! true," returned Archer; '« I had then little am- 
bition to preach to the lord-mayor and aldermen. I 
thought as you do of philosophy and the muses, and I 
have no right to complain ; nay, 1 ought to be, and, iiu> 
deed, am — satisfied." 

The last sentence was uttered in a ton^ not <}uite <;or« 
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responding with the sentiment ; perhaps there was a little 
faltering as he brought out the words. "But come,** 
added he, cheering himself, '* come into my hermitage, 
and tell me how it is that I see you here, and where you 
are going — and have some refreshment. You will sup 
and take a bed with me, of course." 

De Vere said he must get to Castle Mowbray that eve- 
ning, but he would take some of his brown loaf, whieh, 
with the remains of a clouded decanter of wine, and 
some used glasses, were still on the tahle. 

" I have a sad dawdling slut to wait upon me," said 
Archer, rathet reddening at observing De Vere's exami- 
nation of his dessert. ** She does just as she pleases, 
and she generally pleases not to take away my dinner 
thing* tiU supper is ready: I beg you will excuse it." 

De Vere went on with his admiration of the beautiful 
window, and his commendation of the preference Archer 
had given to such a spot ; " Surely much better," said De 
Vere, " than the air of the city, or even to be a court- 
chaplain." 

** I don't know that," said Archer, " when all road to 
ambition is cut off. I observe that even in the city a man 
may be followed as a preacher ; and at court the very 
maudlin-prigs we used to laugh at have got on ; — ^while 
here^" 

** Come," said De Vere, seeing him fall into an uneasy 
pause, ^ I will not let you quarrel with a place I am ab- 
solutely in love with. One would think Virgil wrote 
those soft flowing lines here, — 

' Rum mibi et rigui placeant, in vallibos amnes, 
Fluvios amem sylYasque.' ".. 

"Continue the Hne," said Archer, briskly, "and see 
how Virgil himself answers for me,-^ 

' Pittirios amem syVnaque-^ingloriua.* 

'Tis that inglorious that makes all the diflerence.^ 
** Yes !" continued he, " the place is well enough, and the 
boors that surround me iare well enough ; but shall I con- 
fess the truth ? such an old friend wiU not laugh at, nay» 
he wiU pity me." 

De Vere assured him he would rather sympathize, and 
beg^d him to proceed. 
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** 1 am tired of them," said Archer. " I am not in my 
place, and found it out before I had been settled six 
months." 

" Yet 1 think you took possession in spring,** obsenred 
De Vere, looking at the numerous hlosisoms out of doors. 

" Tnle,** said Archer ; *• and for some jnonths I was in 
rapture with what is, I allow, very paradisiacal. But 
still monotony is monotony — I have sat in this window, 
till I am weary with beliolding ; and I have thumbed over 
Theocritus and Virgil, as the appropriate study for such 
a place, till I -knew not what ideas their beautiful language 
excite. Yet I am afraid of changing them for Horace or 
Pope, or Boileau, because they take me into a world from 
which 1 feel cut off. I confess to you I never now open 
a book of philosophy on the contempt of the world but 
I think how bright the world might have been ; how much 
I may have missed ; what honour, perhaps profit, certainly 
pleasure (the pleasure of good society), and all because 1 
fell ia love with retreat, as you call it, without knowing 
ivhat'l was to retreat from." 

"Still there is your church,^' said De Vere, feeling, 
however, his' friend's last remark very pointedly. 

"True! but what church? I cannot preach — that is, 
what I call preach — te the squire, for Jie would not un- 
derstand me ; and as for the rest of the congregation* 
what are the praises of a parcel of old women 1 Will 
they lead to. a deanery? Will they bring me among the 
choice spirits of the age, or show me the actors or busi- 
ness of life ? No ! forgive me, if, being a noan, I feel I 
oueht to live with men, and not With stocks and stones." 

As it was neither De Vere's business nor intention to 
argue with a man who had evidently made a mistake, he 
did not attempt to reason about the real duty of his call- 
ing j but he could not help saying something of the strifes 
and struggles of the world which he seemed to covet, 
and the inefficacy of even success to ensure happiness. 

Archer answered with vivacity, " All very true, I have 
no doubt ; and those who have gone through them might 
be glad to come here. But I have not gone through 
them ; I know not even what they are, and cannot judge 
by other people's senses. Periiaps," added he, with a 
doubtful smile, and fixing a jaundiced eye on De Vere, 
" we uninitiated may even think we could^do better than 
those who tell us of their woful experience'. At any rate, 
we wish for an experience of our own." 
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'* What thiqk you of your parishioneMhe honeflt'piil- 
lor, who showed me the way hither 1" asked De Vere. 

•* What think you of his wife t** said Archer. 

** She seems to have the hankering we are talking of,** 
observed De Vere ; «• but as for him, he appears the twin- 
brother of his friend of Mansfield, and might sing with 
himrr- 

* Bo^ happv astatB doth the miller posaeMi, 
Who woQld be no greater, nor ftara to be leaa !* 

How much is said in that last line !'* 

^ ^Tis the sum. of all content," answered Archer ; ^ and, 
to tell you the truth, I, his parson, have often proposed 
him to myself as an object of imitation in my philosophy. 
But somehow Or another I could never make it out. The 
fellow labours and sings, and sings and labours, nay, has 
an aspiring, wife to keep in good-humour, yet is always 
happv." 

^ Ought not this to be a lesson to us both ?" said De 
Vere. 

" I own it; but I cannot follow it; and you will recol- 
lect, honest Gurney has no ideas, and ^therefore no 
wishes, beyond Dovedale, while I am tike the Abyssinian 
prince, who was not content with his vale of happiness, 
till he could compare it with the vale of misery ; so, till 
.the World has broken my head, I cannot believe that it 
intends to do so. In short, I exclaim, with the poor girl 
in the Tempest, who was told, the first time she saw a 
man, to beware of hfm, for he was an evil spirit, — . 

* Tbere'R nothing ill can dwell in such a temple 
If the ill spirit have so fhir a hopse, 
Good things will strive to dwell witht.'" 

De Vere found it useless to go on, and, indeed, to say 
truth, had no such fixed or definite notions himself upon 
the subject as to give him a right to be oracular. Archer 
had made him turn his eyes into his own bosom. He 
saw that the most beautiful retreat on earth was no asy- 
lum, to those who had not earned, or were not prepared 
for it, and he resolved jealously to task himself upon all 
the theories and fancieis which had before taken posses- 
sion of him. 

His horses had now descended the hill above Dove- 
dale, and he took leave of his friend, somewhat wiser 
himself^ and leaving him somewhat happier, for this pass* 
ing visit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The roof of tbifl court is too Ul^ to be yoon. 

SiuunAmv* 

It wanted still two or three miles to Castle Mowbray, 
and De Vere pushed on to save the dusk. He had not 
even determined where to lodge ; whether to take that 
liberty with his uncle, with whom (and almost with Con- 
stance) he now felt upon form ; or to put up f(tr the night 
at a little inn which he knew to be in the neighbourhood. 
A quarter of an hour's riding brought him in sight of the 
object of his pUgnmage ; the castle opening upon him as 
he turned the brow of an opposite hill, in the boldest, 
broadest relief from the setting sun. 

He checked his pace to prolong the feast of his eye, 
and felt his moral eye still more interested in ruminating 
upon the power of Him who made the glory he beheld. 
By degrees the great planet had sunk, but the horizon 
was still burnished in beautiful splendour, while closer to 
him every thing had melted iuto shade and softness. 
Never were more beautifully exemplified those charming 
lines, — 

** While tbrongh the west, where atnks the erimeoB day, 
Meek twilight slowly sails, and wares her bonnurs grfty." 

He now began to ascend the eminence on which Castle 
Mowbray was situated, and while he revolved alltheeay 
scenes that had passed there during the summer (the 
throng of visiters, and the pleasures of social conversa- 
tion with many he had loved), he was struck with the 
deserted air, the silence, and almost melancholy of the 
place. This was increased by the stillness of the eve- 
ning, in which every thinp^ was unrufled, and not a bough 
or a leaf but seemed buried in rest, as well as their fea- 
thered inhabitants. Of these not even a trace of exist- 
ence appeared, except in now and then a single chirp 
from some straggler that had arrived late, and was nest- 
ling itself to repose. 

The comparison struck forcibly upon the mind of De 
Vere, and did not dissipate the train of ideas which had got 

Vol. H.— 5 C 
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possession of him. There are» indeed^ few cotilrasti 
tnore marked than that of a large and ample mantionf 
nrhich we haye been accustomed to see peopled throug^h 
all its halls and chambers, and every thing full o( life $ 
and the same mansion, on our return to it after absence^ 
deserted ; the master flown, the subordinates dispersed, 
and the instruments of pleasure or service entirely with* 
drawn. Such now appeared to De Vere the whole region 
of Castle Mowbray. Where all had resounded with 
Jollity, there was silence ; where there had been nothing 
but motion, nothing moved ; where every window had 
been illuminated, all was dark* 

The iirst thins: that made him feel the change was the 
deserted state of the park-lodges. The gates that had used 
to fly open at his approach, were close locked, and no 
keeper at hand to give him entrance. He had, therefore, 
to go round by a rough back«way to the now empty 
courtyard, which had so often thundered with the rattling 
of wheels. 

He passed through a wicket (the great gates being here 
also barred), and found the pavement already overgrown 
with weeds. He called in vain for some chance assist- 
ance, where at least a dozen grooms and helpers had usu- 
ally been on the watch ; and as none came, he himself 
tried the doors of several stables before he found one 
that yielded. Tliis was what was called the posthorse 
stable, which had only bails for stalls ; and being calcu- 
lated for full twenty cattle, we may suppose how lost and 
almost forlorn his two poor steeds appeared. Though 
almost summer, they shivered in their cold ranges, where 
not a' remnant of fodder could be detected, and their 
shivering seemed to be caught by the feelings of De Yere. 
He sent his man to the house in search of help, and 
throwing his own great-coat over his pretty mare, — ** It 
was not thus, Beauty,** said he, •* that you were used 
to be treated in tliis once hospitable place.'* 

The thought, somehow or another, communicated 
itself to his own situation, and, strange as it may appear, 
from the peculiar associations which it brought along 
with it, this little circumstance affected the whole frame 
of his mind. He felt a gloom — ^a sort of want of support, 
unusual to his nerves; nor did he like to quit Beauty, 
who had been such a favourite with the heiress of the 
l^ace, and now seemed* the only friend he had left, where 
Qiice he had almost commanded. 
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The return of his man anoooneed to him that there was 
little chance of comfort in the castle if he remained there 
the night. The housekeeper had gone on a visit to her 
friends at Uttoxeter, and the rest of the servants had M 
sallied out to a neighbouring fair, whence they were not 
expected till the return of daylight. In short, there was 
nobody left in the whole place but old Robin the keeper* 
who was laid up by illness, and whose wife kept wateh 
with him, till the truant servants should return. 

'*To tell the truth, your honour," said 0e Vere*8 
groom (a sober, middle-aged campaigner, who had lived 
with the general), ** I am not sorry for it. I speak not 
for myself, for I could easily stow in Robin's room ; but I 
don't think her ladyship" (meaning Lady Eleanor) *' would 
be pleased with a damp bed for your honour ; and I am 
sure you would not like Sweepstakes, let alone Beauty, 
to catch their deaths, or be bitten by the rats in that post- 
horse stable."^ ' 

" You say true, Ralph," said De Vere, •' and indeed my 
call here is untimely ; so take the poor things to the Fox, 
down the hill, and bespeak me a bed ; I will follow on 
foot." 

He did so, but not till he had rejoiced Robin by a 
visit of inquiry. The old man, who was recovering, be- 
came garrulous with pleasure, though his garrulity was 
chiefly occupied with descanting on the £flerence be- 
tween the castle now, and what it was when the family 
were down. De Vere felt this rather more than Robin, 
yet felt an impulse, for which he could scarcely account, 
to visit the abandoned chambers which had so lately 
been the abode of hospitality and pleasure. He how-* 
ever penetrated no farther than the armoury, where the 
helmets and banderols seemed to frown upon him, and 
gave him any thing but welcome. One figure in particu- 
lar, which, from bearing his supposed armour, went by 
the name of the Duke of Norfolk, seemed, as he thought, 
in the last ffleam of the dusk, to gloom heavily upon mm. 
He laughed at himself for the thought, and opened one 
or two doors where once he remembered feasting and 
song ; but all now struck him as desolate, and he has- 
tened to make his retreat. In doing so he had to pass 
the room where the mask had been represented, and it 
rather disconcerted him. 

** Good heavens t" exclaimed he, " that this shouldhave 
ever been the court of the Queen of Arcadia !" 
^ C8 
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The sword of the duke seemed here to point most 
meaningly to the door, which shutting with some force, 
a solemn echo ascended to the vaulted roof of the hall, 
and this echo was returned several times by the distant 
galleries and chambers above. It added something like 
awe to the excitement of his mind, and in the humour he 
was in nerves less firm than his might have been affected 
by it. As it was, it left him at least disconsolate, if not 
melancholy. 

** I hope,*' said he, as he repassed the wicket of the 
courtyard — ^"I hope this is not ominous. Yet there 
were times when evil might be portended from such .a 
reception. To-morrow I will try the dairy-house ; my 
dear Constance used there — ^alas ! what right have I to 
apply that term to herl-^The heiress of Mowbray is the 
Queen of Arcadia no longer ; she has complied with my 
own advice, and fixed her temple in ^ the bustle of resort.' '*' 

These thoughts did not please, and he hurried through 
the park and &scended the hill in darkness. For though 
the moon was near her full, and he implored her to cheer, 
him (which, whatever his reflections, she could almost 
always do), she was then dark to him and silent, — 



"'Ilid in her vacant interlnnar care." 

As he was, however, familiar with the way, he proceeded 
dovim the hill in safety, stopping every now and then 
to inhale the odours emitted by the springing herbage-^ 
a refreshment to his parched senses which he much 
needed, and much enjoyed. 

By the time he had reached the Fox, De Yere had asked 
himself one or two rather important questions, which 
the reader, indeed, may before this have asked for him. 
One of them, not the least important, was, what business 
he had at the castle ?— and why he went so far out of his 
way, merely, as it should seem, to call up melancholy 
recollections and hopeless visions ? 

It was a question he could not answer. If any one 
blame him, I will not be the person to argue the matter ; 
but leave him to. the praiseworthy prudence which stops 
to calculate profit and loss before it allows itself to feeL 
Nor, if he censure a heart for getting brimful before 
it settle the consequences of ovei-flowing, will I say that 
it is not wise in him to do so. Yet for all that, I cannot 
be angry with De Yere. 
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The moon had now broken through the fleece of doads 
which had hitherto obscured her, and the mirth of several 
stragffiing parties coming from the fair might have diverted 
him Irom his musing on the cold reception which the 
castle of his uncle had seemed to give him. Some of 
these parties were singing, some laugfhing and shouting, 
all of them careless, none uncivil. If tneir jollity dis- 
played no mental happiness, it discovered no discontent. 
To be sure, he that is drunk, they say, is as great as a 
king ; and many of these wei« at least as great as princes. 
But there was a tone of pleased existence among them, 
which a lover of human nature would have been glad to 
observe. Now and ihen a girPs voice was heard floatin?, 
at first alone on the air, in the stanza of a quaint ballad; 
and this was followed by five or six deeper voices roaring 
the burden in chorus. The open air softened the rough- 
ness, and dignified the want of skill of these chanters., 
as they came close to De Yere; After they had passed, 
as the. distance increased the sounds died gradually 
away, and were succeeded by the shriller notes of a tabor 
and pipe, which occupied a set of dancers at the inn 
below. 

•* These good people," said De Vere, as he slackened his 
pace to listen and moralize, ** cannot be unhappy, if thev 
are not positively in a state of happiness. But the feel- 
ing is negative — they have no sensibilities." 

A few stragglers at that moment passed, one of whom, 
in a female voice, articulately, and not meanly, sane an 
air which was just then very popular all over England : — 

** How blest tba maW whote bosom 
No headscroog passion knows." 

** That may be the true secret," said De Vere, as she 
went by. ** I begin to believe that the less heart we 
have, the better the chance of happiness. For may not 
happiness, after all, be characterized as the absence of 
uneasiness, rather than positive pleasure!" 

With this profound reflection, and in a most philo- 
sophical train of thought, he lost himself in revery, tiU the 
concourse of people whom he met, night-wandering from 
the fair, began to make him fear that he might fail in his 
expectation of the lodging which he had ordered his groom 
to secure for him ; and on arriving at the F6x« he found 
his fezn were realized. 

6» 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A RSNCOUMTEIU 



That Ugbt we net^ 
Is burning in my tiall. — SaAKspiAJiB. 

Yonr accent to aomething ilner than yoa ootdd purchase in ao removed t 
dwelling.— i&id. 

De Vere found that the inn which he thought wa3 to 
give him shelter was filled with the " rude swilled inso- 
lence of these late wassailers ;** and the landlord, after 
many expressions of concern, assured him of the impos- 
sibility of giving him accommodation. 

De Vere, however, was not onhr young enough not yet 
to take much thought of personal inconvenience, but his 
mind was full ; and one effect of being under the influence 
of an absorbing interest is to make most others sink, in 
the comparison. He had rode fifty miles that day, and 
the topics of reflection which had emfJoyed him had made 
his mind stand in need of rest still more than his body $ 
vet he heard the sentence of banishment passed upon 
him without a murmur, though s^ pampered minion of the 
world, arriving in his travelling carriage, and thus dis- 
appointed, would have complained, and execrated* hia 
hard fortune, though he might only have had to proceed 
a stage farther to a comfortable inn* As it was, Ue Vere 
was not only careless of his situation, but' seemed dis- 
posed to gaze on the rustic, and certainly not very refined 
scene that was going forward* From all the rooms of 
the Fox was heard the sound ^^of riot and ill-mann^ed 
merriment**' And at another time, perhaps, he could not 
have borne to look at the loose, hinds who made it, 
"thanking the gods amiss." 

Many a hoarse cadence saluted his ear.: many a prac- 
tical joke his eye. Yet, with a heart mil of feelings 
appertaining even to sadness^^nd thinking of her who 
was the very queen of elegance, he stopped a few mo- 
ments to contemplate, we will not say to be amused with'f 
this coarse undress of nature. We cannot account for 
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ihifly except tbaft he was glad of any occumnce that could 
divert him from himself. Upon the eame principle that 
he who best understood the heart's most paradoxical 
eeeming makes Hamlet, with his mind full of high pur- 
pose, stop to find pastime in arguing with a grave-digger. 

In sooth, it is not more extraordinary than true, that 
even while the soul is absorbed with some great predomi- 
nant subject, we are not always indisposed to throw away 
^ moment upon objects which we might otherwise 
despise; 

But.a very few minutes gave De Yere quite enough of 
■these -boors ; and though he was not^n the best humour 
with the grandees of the world, and thought even hum- 
ble moderation preferable to the passions he had witnessed 
among those who were considered as the lords of lifie, 
he found that it was not among the dregs of it he was to 
seek consolation. He turned, therefore, from the inn ; 
and after hearing that Ralph and his horses could be 
taken care of, moved off on foot, literally to seek his 
fortune for the night. 

. He had not proceeded far before a brisk step sounded 
behind hioi, and as brisk a voice sang out a verse of the 
old song of— 

*' And wby shonld we quarrel for riches* 
Or any such glittering toyst 
A light heart, and a ihiu pair of breeches, 
Will go through the worlds my brave boys !** 

The sort of jolly sincerity of tjie sin'ger, ih giving this 
philosophical verse, would have struck De Vere at any 
time ; but the stillness of the night, and the reflective hu- 
mour he had been in during the day, made him peculiarly 
alive to it, and he turned to observe the traveller, who 
had now saluted him, and seemed not unwilling to be- 
come his companion. He was what you call a hale, well- 
buili man; of an open physiognomy, and appeared, by the 
moon^s pale light, between forty and fifty years of age. 
His whole air, as well as step, denoted ease with himself 
and good-humour with all the world. De Vere, from the 
same sort of disposition we have just noticed, to allow mi- 
northings to divert an occupied mind, replied to his address 
with civility, not unmixed with curiosity. For the man- 
ner and language of the pedestrian seemed rather above 
his dress, which was that of a servant, though not in livery; 
and, from the gold binding round his hat, and his leather 
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^ters (though hi those times this did not prore muchX 
It might be a question whether he was a gentleman or ft 
gentleman's gamekeeper. De Yere thought him the 
latter, and his notion was confirmed by observing a large 
spaniel, superb of his specieS) that followed close at his 
heels, from which he did' not stir an inch, altering his 
pace from quick to slow, and slow to quick, and crossing 
the road exactly as his master changed his course. 

De Yere observed upon the seeming attachment and 
fidelity of the animsd. 

** Nay, it is more than seeming,** said his new com- 
panion : ** I wish we could all of us boast as much hon- 
esty as this brute; I wish we could say, with the shep** 
herd in the faUe, 

** * I love his true and ftdthfed way, 
JLnd, in my service, copy Tr^.' " 

Be Yere felt his curiosity more and more awakened 
by this little moral ebullition of his new acquaintance, 
who kept walking on at a brisk pace ; when, after a few 
minutes' pause, the stranger bethought him of that ques- 
tion which in England is generally the first with whidi 
one traveller accosts' another, and without Airther preface 
asked De Yere where he was going 1 

" I wish I could tell you," replied he ; " but the truth 
is, except that I am in search of a bed in any hospitable 
farmhouse I can find, ! do not know where I am going." 

** A stranger, perhaps, in these parts T* said the other, 
inquiringly. 

••Not absolutely," returned De Yerej "but still so 
imuch so as not exactly to know how to shape my course 
to my object." 

" Leave that to me," cried his companion, with hearti- 
ness. ** You are voung and stout, and if you can walk 
a couple of mUes ^rther, you will find ah old haU that 
will not shut its door upon you, I'll answer it." 

De Yere expressed his thanks, and it being an absolute 
matter of necessity, and, moreover, being much pleased 
with his fellow-traveller, he accejited tjie ofier. 

•* You live there, of course," said De Yere. 

" I do," answered the str»iger; " and you shall sup 
like a prince." 

The moon was silver bright ; there was a soft buxom 
feel in the air; and the two new acquaintances pro- 
ceeded cheerfully together towards their destination* 
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By degrees the guide deviated from the high road, and 
traversing a meadow spread over with tedded grass, and 
exhaling scents which he seemed to suck in at his mouth 
as well as his nostrils, he asked De Vere if he had ever 
been in London. 

" I am not three days from it,*'* answered De Vere. 

*' I fancy there is not much in it like this,** said his 
fellow-traveller, and he took up a handful of hay, which 
emitted perfumes that w^ere delicious. 

"Not much," returned De Vere, uncertain in what 
manner to shape the conversation. 

" Nor these woods,'* added the keeper (if we may call 
him so), " nor that bfTook, that sings so sweet of a sum- 
mer's night." 

" We have the Thames," said De Vere, affecting an 
air of superiority. 

"O! ay!" replied the stranger; "but it is fuller of 
ships than of wild ducks, and I can't abide ships, and 
trade, and all that." 

" You have been in liOndon, then ?" returned De Vere, 
somewhat amused. 

The stranger immediately changed his tone. " Why, 
yes," said he, " once, and more was my bad luck, and 
somebody else's, too." 

At these words a deep sigh, half-amounting to a groan, 
escaped him, and he strode on before, in a silence of 
some minutes, till they passed through a wood, and then 
a succession of fields. They then began to ascend a 
hill, from which the gleaming of lights showed inhabit- 
ancy, and De Vere began to think they were in the 
domain of some rural thane, whose house could not be 
far off. 

This was soon put out of doubt by the appearance of 
an old garden -wall, a gate in which was opened by the 
stranger, and they found themselves in a bowling-green, 
bounded on three sides bjr a .yew-tree hedge, cut very 
close and thick. On the fourth was the gable end of an 
antiquated house, seemingly covered to the very chim- 
neys with ivy. There was a new wing, however, con- 
sisting Of two or three rooms, with modem sashed win- 
dows, but all the rest were casements at least as old as 
the Tudors. 

De Vere now began to be uneasy, from the fear that 
he had made a mistake in following his leader to a place 
not his own; but his hope was that his good-natured 

C3 
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companion, being left in charge of an empty mansion^ 
had allotted a spare chamber in it to him for the night, ; 

in the absence of the owner. What then was his siir- j 

prise when, apologizing for leaving him for a minute, 
the stranger said he must go and inform his master of 
his arrival, who, he would answer for it, would be glad 
to give him a bed, and a supper too. De Vere felt dis- 
tressed ; but before he could utter a word, the man had 
disappeared through a side-door into a courtyard, where 
the noise of half a dozen dogs greeting his return showed 
signs of a family establishment, which our traveller was 
any thing but pleased to think of. 

He was disposed even to retire, when his new friend 
returned with a lad wearing a livery he had somewhere 
seen, and bearing a lantern to conduct him through the 
offices ; and his guide then delivered him a message in 
form from his master, who had desired him to say he 
should be welcome to any thing that Okeover Hall could 
afford for his accommodation. This was said with the 
smile of one who had succeeded in a negotiation, hot to 
mention a bow of protection and ceremony mixed, as if 
the speaker had now a right to assume jsome authority. 
With an air, therefore, of command, he cried to the lad 
with the lantern, " Lead the way in. Jack l*^ — and De 
Vere felt he could not help following, however unwilling 
to intrude. 

As they crossed the hall, the keeper, or major-domo, 
as we will now call him, pointing to two immense doors 
of black oak, well barred for the night, apologized in the 
name of his master for not receiving him at the great 
gate ; but all was so unexpected. 

Further inquiry was stopped by the appearance of the 
master himself, who issued from what seemed to be a 
library, and with a natural frankness, mixed, however, 
with a little jshyness of countenance, said he was wel- 
come to Okeover. 

" My servant Gorblestone," added the gentleman, 
** ^ays you are benighted." 

0e Vere returned a suitable compliment, but added 
excuses for an unintended intrusion, in which he w^ 
rooi^ sincere. " I thought your servant," said he, " a 
keeper in some forest lodge, of which I have seen a few 
sometimes in this country ; and did not imagine I was 
breaking in upon any gentleman's privacy." 

The gentleman assured him he had done so most 
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igreeably ; and struck with De Yere's mannera, his erect 
carriage, and intelligent as well as ingenuous counte- 
nance, he added, ^ I should have been sorry if Gorble* 
stone had known me so little as to suppose I would deny 
hospitality to any one who wanted it. But in this in- 
stance 1 shall owe him thanks. From your account, 
however, it should seem that you have at least been in 
this country before.'* 

De Vere was not slow to tell his host who he was, 
and expressed his wonder at having passed the whole 
summer at his uncle^s without seeing him at the castle, 
or at least in his frequent rides discovering his mansion. 

^ As to my mansion,'* said the gentleman, "^ you see 
it is so far out of high roads, that unless you sought it 
on purpose, it is not easily discovered ; and as ta myself, 
from my habits I go so little into company, that proba- 
bly if I had been here I should not have attended, the 
castle ))arty ; but I was in fact absent in a distant county 
during almost the vrhoLe summer, and autumn too.** 



CHAPTER X. 

TUB MAN OF CONTEirr* 

This night he dedicates 
To fhir content and yoa.— Shaxsfbakk. 

We will hfl^e a last year's pippin of my own grafting, wtth a dish of can^ 
waya^ and so forth, and tiien to bed.— /McL 

The master of Okeover showed no change in his be- 
haviour on learning the quality and connexions of his 
guest. He received the intimation of them with seeming 
pleasui%,.but no surprise ; and De Vere was pleased to 
find himself, though so strangely introduced, in company 
with a man of natural and acquired good breeding, which 
a seemingly long retirement had scarcely been able to 
affect, much less to eradicate. The supper was simple 
but delicate. Gorblestone, who commanded in the larder 
as well as every where else, had laid a virgin cloth, on 
which he had served up a cold chicken* with young pease 
of the greenest hue, a bowl of new milk, a cream cheese, 
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and btttter whiohf as Gray says of his hndkcly's in Sof 
rowdale, Sisera would have jumped at. 

During the repast, they were waited upon by tho 
attentive Mr. GorblestOne $ for attentive he was, not 
merely to their table wants, but to every word of their 
conversation ; in which, though he never departed from 
the sort of affectionate respect he showed his master, he 
more than once seemed not indisposed to join. For like 
Davy he served hts master for good uses; **he was his 
serving-man and his husbandman :** nor would we sweaff 
but for the presence of De Yere, that there would not 
have been a regular dialogue between master and man 
about " sowing the headland with wheat,'* or a •* new 
link to the bucket." We will not go on to say that Mr. 
Gorblestone would have thought he had a right, ^ once 
or twice in a quarter, to bear out a knave against an 
honest man with his worship." But as to conversation, 
he once or twice ventured to give his opinion^ particu- 
larly when his master commended to bis guest some ale 
of jfohn's own brewing, and enlarged afterward, as the 
discourse led to it, upon the happy interest of a person 
who had all things within himself. Jolm coincided 
heartily with his master; and observed h was better 
than to be a king, who had every thing to buy. 

** I remember," said De Vere, perceiving that a little 
colloquy with this favoured domestic would not be taken 
amiss, " you told me you could not abide ships or trade." 

'* I 6nly meant,^' said Gorblestone, bowing and hoping 
no offence, '' ships and trade from over sea. For trade 
in barges along our own rivers is all right. It is the 
ships that have made so many upstarts in the countryt 
which my poor first master knew to his cost, for it was 
the new people that brought in the new king." 

Here the good host looking grave, as if he ^ve no 
encouragement, Gorblestone discontinued, and asked 
leave to make a bowl of cup, observing that the new 
lemons were remarkably juicy, and the burrage this year 
i^markably fragrant. At the same time, he wished, 
for the honour of England, that lemons could grow 
in an English garden, or that cup could be made without 
them. 

De Vere, somewhat amused, asked what he would do 
for sugar! 

"There is nothing, your honour," replied John, hold- 
ing the door in his handy as he was about to retire, " like 
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the good old English sugar called honey. We hate the 
finest show of bees this year ever remembered." 

When he had quitted the room, De Vere observing 
upon his intelligence and zeal, his master expressed his 
hope that he would forgive his ofliciousness. 

" In truth," said he, " it is much my own fault, as he 
is not (fnly clever in his various stations, but I believe 
sincerely attached tq me; and as he never makes his 
familiarity disrespectful, I finH him somietimes a com- 
panioa not una musing to the solitude of my life. It is 
fit I should tell you he has one very decided cast of 
character, now fast wearing out in this country ; for he 
is one of the few thorough-paced Jacobites whom the 
virtues df the family on the throne have not yet been 
able to win from the Stuarts. Indeed, he has more than 
ordinary calls upon his heart for this, and may be for- 
given : for he set out, ill 1745, as a groom to the unfor- 
tunate Townley, with whom he was taken at Preston, 
and with whom he was tried and condemned in London. 
He was pardoned from his insignificance ; but the death 
of his master he has never forgotten, and never will 
forgive. Whiggism, therefore, is his abomination, and 
as commercial people are generallv whigs, they and 
commerce itself are equally out of favour. In other 
respects he is an excellent creature, and I could, perhaps, 
even as an humble companion, ill exchange him for many 
a better-bred person." 

De Vere was nioved with this picture, and said he 
could almost envy him. 

" Almost as much," added he, ** as I am disposed to 
envy the quiet of his master's solitude, even at my time 
of life, when, as is supposed, the world has, or ought to 
have, a right to all our interests." 

•* ThaEt is no more than true," returned the gentleman* 
•* and I should hope (though you have too much pensive- 
ness on your brow for your age) that you have no dis- 
position to renounce these interests. I assure you* 
though I live out of the world, I am by no means out of 
humour with it, and seem to return to it with pleasure 
whenever a man like yourself comes to visit me." 

De Vere bowed, and observed, that with the Occupa- 
tions which evidently employed him, his solitude could 
never be dull; he only wondered that, knowing the 
world as he seemed to do, and not angry with it, as he 
had just professed, he should have so soon quitted it. 
; Vol. XL- 
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** I am not so yomig as you take me for,** replied the 
gentleman, '* but health and a contented disposition will 
do much for a man. I thank God, I love my species, 
collectively and individually ; nor do I think, that because 
there are some knaves among them, the majority are not 
honest or benevolent.** 

De Vere drew his chair closer to the table, and was all 
attention at this speech. It forboded, as he hoped, some- 
thing that might tall in with those speculations on man- 
kind which, young as he was, had lately so absoihed 
iiim. 

'Mf it were not the most impertinent thing in the 
world,*' said he, ^ and coidd I encourage myself to hope 
for it, from the frankness and kindness you have shown 
me, it would complete the gratification I have met with 
to-night, could I be favoured with the reasons which 
have inclined you to a way of life, at least uncommon, 
if not unaccountable. At any rate, I hope I may know 
the name of the person who so much obUges me." 

" I have no secrets,** replied the gentleman, " nor is 
there a reason against a formal compliance with your 
request, except the total want of incident in my, I fear, 
useless life ; useless to others, though, if I have avoided 
the temptations of tlie world by it, it has not been so to 
myself. My name is Flowerdale, and if you know a baro- 
net of that name in London you are acquainted with my 
brother." 

De Vere blessed himself as in surprise, intimating that 
he knew Sir William Flowerdale extremely well, and 
that he even felt under many obligations to him. 

" At the same time," said he, " I should have studied 
long before I could have discovered you to be relations, 
from any family resemblance. There seems as little 
similarity of tastes, or, if you will allow me to say so, of 
character. You are, at least, greatly his junior.*' 

" By ten years," answered the host. 

** I should have said more.'* 

" That is because the smoky place which he inhabits, 
and chooses to prefer to these breezy hills, to say nothing 
of ihe care. and fatigue of waiting on other men*s looks, 
have,tJ suppose, oldened him. But I have not seen him 
these fifteen years, and it is five more since I have been 
ill London. In other respects we are good brothers: 
he writes me sometimes the news of the town, regularly 
supplies me with the Gazette, and I supply hioi with 
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g:ame. I believe, however^ he thinks me a mere country 
put, and as he will indubitably die in harness hiraseir, is 
convinced that nobody can live happily out of it." 

De Yere thought he did not by any means do justice to 
Sir William, who, he said^ was a gentleman of great 
prudence, and highly esteemed by all parties. 

" Why, ay," Said Flowerdale, ** it is that prudence that 
always gave» or seemed to give, him the advantage oyer 
me, even more than his age. Our friends tised to wish 
I could take a lesson from him, when I called London a 
prison which I should not like, though the king were my 
jailer." 

♦* But if he like it," observed De Vere. 

" I am answered," said Mr. Flowerdale : '* a man can 
but be pleased, and we t^nnot, indeed ought not, to be 
all like. And yet I cannot help sometimes thinking that 
we are not made to be wedded for better for worse to a 
toilsome office; nor do I wish to suppose that, as ago 
advances, we may not be something better than one of 
those old politicians, who 

* Cbew on wisdom past. 
And totter on io bouneas to tbe last/ 

Yes! yes ! we aro made for better things than this." 

*• And yet," said De Vere, •• as far as I hive observed, 
(even already), it is a nice question whether a man of 
what we call trammels, when once fixed, can change foi 
the better; at least he may make an Ul es:change for a 
liberty which he does not know how to use." 

" That observation," said Flowerdale, looking at him, 
^'is, with submission, what ought to be b&yond your 
experience. But if true (which I fear it is), that happi- 
ness is little more than merely mechanical, there is this 
difference between the man who shakes off trammels to 
enjoy his mind, and him who ' totters on in business to 
the last,' — that the one consults the dignity of his nature, 
and acts up to it, while the other reduces himself, at best, 
to contented mechanism. Take, for example, the man 
who makes his leisure busy by contemplation, and him 
who lives in such- constant business as to have no leisure 
but for bodily refreshment. Each may be happy, but 
whose happiness is the nobler of the two? The one 
lives and converses with his God ; — ^the other with his 
club." 
De Vere by no means disliked a sentiment to which, 
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yoimg SB he was, he was naturally inclined, but wbictL 
from late trials, had begun to take a itQl stronger bold 
<nx him; and, strucit wiiti tlie easy look of content of his 
landlord, to aay nothing' of the brilliant health which 
belonged to it, he asked him if it were possible that he 
could have remained during the twenty years he spoke 
of, shut up in the spot where he now dwelt t 

" Not only possible, but true," replied Mr. Flowerdale: 
"for it is. just that time since I came to the certain 
knowledge of what would conient me, after a thousaod 
petty disappoiiUments in the things which would not." 

"An enviable acquisition," obsenred De Verej "and I 
wish I had your secret." 

" At your lime of life," replied Plowerdale, " I would 
be sorry you stood in need of ii. There is, however, no 
secret except this: thai we know our place, and do not 
act as if it were different from what it is. All the rest ja 
plain sailing, and depends upon natural temper and good 
spirits, or, in belter words than mice, a dispositioD to 
' be contented in that slate of Ufe to which it has pleased 
God to call us.* " 

" I never heard the catechism better enforced," said 
De Vere, smiling ; "but there must still either be some- 
thing in your mind different from that of other men, or 
aometlung felicitous- in your history which all other men 
might envy." 

"1 fear," returned Mr. Flowerdale, "the mind y«a 
compliment is merely made to draw happiness from 
quietude, and the lesser enjoyments instead of great ex- 
citements ; my history in regard to events isall negative." 

" You lose, then, or have never possessed," said De 
Vere, " the sweet pleasures of prospect." 

" Far from it," returned Mr, Flowerdale ; " for I thank 
God, while, from constitution, no man's disappointments 
ever fell so tight upon him, no one ever enjoyed more 

fleasure from expectation Itian I have done, and still do. 
may be said, emphatically, to have been, and alniost 
BOW to be, a man of expeclatiori, though certaiiily also a 



"You move my interest more and more," said De 
ire, " and I am glad to learn from this that you have 
11 the pleasure of some great expectation before you." 
" I see I have misled you," replied Flowerdale, " and, 
deed, ought not to have expected to be understood by 
oae who don't know me. in' truth, were you old 
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ehouj^ to be more a man of the woiid thaii you are, I 
should expc^ct to be laughed at^ as I often have been* 
when I have displayed my treasures of prospect* They 
are, at least, diflferetit from those of most*'* 

* I long to know them," said De Vere* 

** You find them at every tum," observed the philoso- 
pher (for so we may now call him), ** but particiAarly at 
this time of the year, or a little earlier, when birds sing, 
and flowers bud; when com springs, and our domestic 
animals bring forth ; when every thing, in short, is in 
the morn and liquid dew of life.'* 

''This is delightful^" said De Vere, ''and not the less 

sa for being so different from what I expected ; for I 

perceive it is more to the promises of the natural than 

of the moral world that you allude* These, indeed, 

'belong to alLages and aill stations." 

" And seldom disappoint us," added Flowerdale, " or, 
•if they do^ we know our oonsolation, in the submission 
due to Him who sends so much good that he can oniy 
send evil along with it for good purposes." 

De Vere began to be chwmed with his landlord, and 
bagged him to proceed. 

'*YesP he continued, "in this point of view, the 
woods and fields are tht very temple of hope* The in- 
fancy, Indeed, of every thing is a treat; and though 
things always fade, still they are always renewed. The 
infancy and the hope all pass away, but the certainty of 
their return does not pass away." 

Then turning to the moon, which, now at full, illu- 
miaated the supper-room through the windows, he went 
on: "^I have watched that glorious orb from her first 
IHtle segment, scarcely streadting the sky, ten or twelve 
days ago, till now, when I could grow melancholy to 
Ibtak she will to*mdrrow be on the wane, were I not 
sure that in a fortnight more her youth will be renewed. 
These changes and renewals are the rich presents which 
the Author of nature makes us, and occasion us ahnost 
to ibrget that.we ourselves grow old*" 
- He stopped, but De Vere was too much pleased to 
interrupt him by observation, and he went on. 

" Hence, the mere momiug, ushering in the expecta- 
tions of the day, delights the koper^ whatever its tanai- 
nation. Hence, too, in more active scenes, I never 
could see without pleasure the opmng promise of aoy 
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of my fellow-beings, before disappointment had checked 
their alacrity, or given them cause for alarm. How 
hare I watched Jhe joy of a young girl, for example, 
Just come out ; the world at her feet, and pleasure in her 
eye, because she hoped it would always be so. How 
have I rejoiced with a young senator, after his mtiden 
> speech; or even a stripling student qualif3nng himself 
to make one. These, indeed, have passed away, but 
others^ have supplied their places, and wherever I find 
them, it is stili happiness to me to contemplate in them 
the pleasures of expectation." 

I^ Vere here became grave^ and almost cast down, at 
the thought of what he loo had imagined to be happiness, 
but found so transitoiy. His host observed it (for he 
had an eye as quick as 'it was kind), and said, he feared 
he might be touching an unpleasant theqie, and would 
change the conversation. 

** By no means," cried De Vere, " I am quite interested 
in this novel catalogue — these pleasures of expectation, 
and particularly, as you may suppose, those of opening 
youth." . 

" Why, yes !" returned Flowerdale, ** it is this expecla- 
lion, as much or even more than the spring and buxom- 
ness of the blood, ihat makes the Temembrance of our 
earlier days delightful, so that they are emphatically 
called our beaux joun. Never shall I forget the time 
when I first saw Oxford, and the exclamation of an ener- 
getic man, with whom I was travelling. He was my 
guardian, far from young, a man of letters, an eloquent 
senator, a com{dete gentleman. He was also, spite of 
Jbis years, and the excitements of the world (of which he 
bad drunk as largely as any one), the gteatest of en- 
thusiasts." 

, '* The impressions of such a one," said De Vere, ** mast 
be worthy of remembrance.^' 

" It was evening," continued Flowerdale, *• when we 
arrived, and -the lamps of the students were* twinkling 
far through the casemented windows of battlements aiid 
towers rising among groves, which, to him, had always 
been sacred. ' Happy men I happy men V exclaimed he, 
with fervour : ■ the world is all your own : the sciences 
•yon are mastering will not only administer eternal good 
to. your minds, but at this moment they make every one 
of you lords of yoor wishes^' Then, turning to me, ' I 
would give much,* said he, * to witness the progressive 
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effects upon them of the knowledge they are aoqahing ; 

but ten times more for the hopes which each acquisition 
adds to what they had before. They are aU big with the 
fine phrensy of Cowley : 

''What shall I do to be fbr ever known. 
And make the age to come my ownf*** 

"Your guardian,*' observed De Yere, **must hare 
really been blessed with the mens dvuinior; and, for an 
old man, as you have ealled l^itn, it is wonderful his 
enthusiasm could have lasted eo long.*' 

" It did till his dying day,'* answered Flowerdale, " but 
there are men whose genius never wears out, and he 
was dne, for his body dropped v^hile his mind was still 
full of fruit. Our greatest living poet, you know, the 
author of the Night Thoughts, did not begin them till he 
was near sixty. Why then should we ever give up the 
dear pleasures of thought ?** 

"* Your friend, it should seero^ never did,** said De 
Yere. 

** No ; and he had this further advantage, that although 
no man had seen morex>f the strifes of the world, or hafl 
more keenly observed its vices or virtues, somehow or 
another he always contrived to excite himself more by 
its virtues than suffer depression by its vices. This is 
what I love.** 

'* A happy temperament;** eaid De Yere, *^ and appa- 
rently inliorited by his pupiU* 

Mr. Flowerdale bowed and proceeded ^-^** II certainly 
formed the happiness of my life, and what is more> for 
ofice that 1 have been deceived iii^my judgment I have 
been a himdred times confirmed in my expectations. 
This only increased the disposition, which was at one 
time critical to my fate.** 

De Yere looking inquiringly, Mr. Flowerdale went on 
with a pleasure seemingly mixed with melancholy : 
■*Yes; for the mere indication of feelings of kindred 
with my own, in- this respect, decided me, where i)ersonal 
loveliness alone, though eqnad to the loveliest, might net 
perhftps have succeeded. It was in coursing- the beau- 
tiful bank of one of our Aii(fiand rivers, in a delicious 
morning in June, so early that the sun had only power 

*Fr«i a nola in th0maDi»eript it is to be pr onm ed that the aneedota here 
related la not of an imagiaaiy being, but of a high-mindad atateeman, once 
very ieir to hia IHenda. 
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M gild, but not to dcorfih. Out way lay through a succes- 
sion of happy villages and farms, joyful with expectation, 
and all that hope which we have been discussing. The air, 
the landscape, the coolness of the river, the overhanging 
woods, the song of the birds, the lowingr of cattle, every 
thing was exhilarating ; and men, women, and children 
seemed to catch the inspiring cheerfulness. A young 
girl, in whose countenance every thought of my own 
mind played, stood up, and almost dancing even in the 
carriage, cried out, as it drove briskly over the smooth 
road, ' The world is a nice place.' 

*' I could have danced too, and taking her hand, I 
echoed her. ' Yes,' said I, * liie world is a nice place ; 
and if this be the world, 1 have no wish to quit it.' 

*' We two expectants afterward married ; and after a 
lapse of years passed this very road again; and though 
we were neitlier of us then ready to dance in a landau, 
or call out, * the world is a nice place,' yet we were not 
tired of it either. We had only exchanged buoyancy of 
spirits for happiness more tranquil. In short, so just as 
well as benevolent is the Author of alU that there is a 
happiness for all if we please; and I mention these 
passages merely to mark the changes, not- the misfor^ 
tvnes of time. Enjoy, then, your youth and spirits while 
you can. They will not wait for you. Yet even if ye^ 
do not catch them as they pass, you may still turn to 
other pleasures,, if you do not cast yourself away.'' 

" Your lesson is charnring," said De Were, his coui>- 
tenance bfightening for the first time that day. For 
there was something so sweet in the philosophy of his 
host, that he could not help jCatching a portion of it ; and 
he felt almost a8bamed.of Uie gloom which had depressed 
him. What Mr. Flowerdale, however, had just told him 
moved his curiosity, or rather his interest, still more. 
He hoped for a hostess, yet was afraid to. ask, and 
turned foV the first time to the picture of an animated 
female, which in all the vivacity of Sir Joshua's earlier 
manner, hung over the chimney, in an excellent light. 

Neither gentleman spoke for some moments. De 
Vere was ot>viously suppressing inquiry; whidi Mr. 
Flowerdale, perceiving, with a placid seriousness, evi- 
dently the effect of habdtual resignation, he observed, 

*• You are right in your conjecture ; the face you be- 
hold is of her whom 1 have just mentioned, and who, for 
near twenty years, gladdened my life. It is six. years 
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mnce I lost her ; it was the only miseiy I ever felt ; nor 
can I be too grateful that God, in taking her from me, 
gave me the grace to be far more impressed with his 
bounty in sparinff her to me so long, than the ingratitude 
of repining that he chose so soon to remove her." 

De Yere, feeling for the emotions he had unintention- 
ally caused, would have turned to other pictures. . 

" You need not do this," said Mr. Flowerdale. *' I, who 
contemplate that portrait morning, noon, and night, can 
well.bear to talk of it. It is a, countenance which speaks 
to me still, and I can now let others speak of it/* 

''Your equanimity and resignation do the heart good,** 
said DeVere, much moved. "Would that many of 
those I have just left behind me could witness ^d profit 
i>y them as. I hope I shall." 

Both gentlemen had risen, and De Yere could not help 
here grasping the hand of his host with a warmth ap- 
proaching almost to attachment. 

" I will not ask," continued he, ** after any of the dis- 
appointments which you say you have experienced. 
Bearing this as you have, every thing else must have 
fallen an easy conquest before that delightful frame of 
mind which nature seems to have given 3rou, and to he 
born with which is, I perceive, true^ hairiness than to 
be the possessor of millions." 

"Neither wealth nor power," returned Flowerdale, 
"were ever very essential objects with me, though I 
sought them both. As to the misfortune we have 
glanced at," continued he, again eying the picture, "a 
perfect reliance on the wisdom, and perfect submission 
to the will, of Heaven enabled me alone to support it. 
Nor did I change my place, or fly from any memorial of 
her to recover my cheerfulness. On the contrary, it was 
soothing to me to keep her^ in all her avocations, con- 
stantly before me. I knew all the sources of her pleas- 
ures, and found out all her little charities ; and, by making, 
these my own, and perpetually thinking how she loved 
them — in short, by giving her in idea a perpetual pres- 
ence, I found that relief which others can only find by 
banishing such things from their memories. For my 

gart, I felt her enshrined in my heart ; and it was not 
y unseating her there that I found I could make that 
heart the lighter." . 

The two companions here again paused, and De Yere, 
who had^begun to conceive a high yeneration fbr his 
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host, in addition to the good-will he had from the first 
conciliated, respected him too much to interrupt his 
reflections.' 

At length Mr. Flowerdale broke the course of his own 
thought. 

** Come," said he, " you want to know the nature of 
my disappointments. None of them were very heart- 
breaking. In love I had succeeded, and of the other 
great passion of ambition, 1 had in reality too little to 
make them even to myself other than what they were 
to others'^-ridiculous." 

•* RidiculoUd !** exclaimed De Vere. •* Tliey are not 
so held in the places I have left." 

'* Because,*' said Flowerdale, 'Mhe passion as you have 
witnessed it was probably strong. And there is this 
peculiarity attending it, that from the impetus it gives to 
exertion, often generous, always strenuous, what was 
meant to be a virtue may become a vice, and sometimes 
H horrible one, before any pne, and least of all ourselves, 
perceive it. When this is so, nothing presses light upon 
it. Luckily I had so little of it in my composition, or 1 
had schooled myself so well in independence — ^ He 
paused. 

•• Ay !" cried De Vere, •* it is that which I want to come 
to. To bear with dignity the insults, the cajolery, Ithe 
falsehoods you have met with !" 

" I met with nothing of the sort," returned Flower- 
dale. ** I simply did not succeed where, as I took no 
pains, I perhaps did not deserve to do so. In truth I- 
was indolent, and justly punished." 

" I am eager to learn how you will make this out,** 
said De Vere. 

"I like your earnestness," observed -Flowerdale, "but 
you will be disappointed in your expectation of adven- 
tures, where I have merely to show my unfitness to un- 
dertake them. My brother gave me precepts enough, 
but I could not follow them; and as I have hinted, 
the blunders I made were ridiculous. I never could 
listen to a long story, even from a patron, if I thought it 
a dull one. A vile fit of yawning on such an occasion 
lost me one great man's countenance^ the asserting my 
opinion too powerfully in argument, anotherls. A third, 
who wished to publish a pamphlet, asked my free criti- 
cism of it, and I made so free a one that 1 was set down 
as a blockhead ever afterward. What is worse, though 
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I had been in the habit of dining with him often* I never 
thenceforward was invited. I complained to my brotherf 
and he talked to me of Voltaire, who Ipst the friendslnp 
of the King of Prussia because (to use his own ej^- 
pression) he was tired of washing, dirty linen ; by which 
he meant, correcting the king^s bad poetry. My brotlier 

Erophesied that I should succeed as ill as Voltaire,, and 
e was right. I miffht, perhaps, have got on in diplo- 
macy but for an unfortunate uste in music and draw- 
ing." 

" How," cried De Vere, " could such charming facul- 
ties interfere with you 1" 

**I was sent, by my brother's interest, a little secre- 
tary to a. little German court. One of the prioeesses 
was fond of perfonning in private concerts, and observing 
that my ear was very true, insisted upon knowing my 
opinion of her singing. I told her very plainly the truth. 
She had science, but no voice, and sang out of tune. 
She never forgave me ; but this did me no harm, till her 
brother, the reigning prince, who had a love for building 
palaces after his own designs, submitted one to me for 
examination, and I pointed out a gross fault in penqsec- 
tive. The court reception became immediately cold, 
and soon after I was recalled, I knew not why*" 

" What said your brother?" a^ked De Vcre. 

'* He sent me the history of Lewis XIV., with the Ifiaf 
doubled do wo. where the rise of Mansard is described. 
The great architect, it seems, often conntUed the king, 
and sent him beautiful plans and elevations, which would 
all have been perfect to the minutest particular, except 
that there was always some one erfor left, sufficiently 
gross for the king to correct, and then it came out witli a 
royal emendation. I was not so wise as Mansard. But 
the abuse of princes, like other general abuse, is a mistake. 
J have found worth, probity, and even sincerity among 
courtiers themselves, and the very patrons I had oflfended 
had their good qualities, wliich I did not respect the leas 
beca!)se I had blundered myself out of their favour. Was 
I to condenm them, or aU the great together, because 
they might be vain, like myself and all the rest of the 
world ? No ! 1 had myself no spleen because they were 
not angels. In fact, I soon discovered that almost all 
characters were mixed : 1 laughed at the nonsense, but 
loved the good which I found in them, and I found a great 
deal. As I have told you, I was not out of humour with 
the world." 
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" Yet yoo quitted it r 

*' I quitted London, but not the world ; and I did fbi§ 
only to take possession of an estate which gave me a life 
80 agreeable, that without the restraint of what would have 
been a very foolish resolution about the country, I never 
returned' to town. By this time I was married, and my 
happiness at home made me indifferent to every thing^ 
abroad. In my wife^s mind I found my own reacted, 
but I also found that a wife whom I loved, and who loved 
me, did not add to the activity or ambition of a man not 
naturally active or ambitious. There' was, however, 
another qualification (if I may so caU it) which enabled 
me to retire without that hankering after what one has 
left behind, which is sometimes the cause of unaccount- 
able disappointment.'* 

*• Your qualifications,^ said De Vere. ^ 

*' I had seen almost all ranks and conditions of men/^ 
answered Flowisrdale; ^'and though I by no means say 
that they disappointed me, on the contrary, many high 
characters raised my opinion of them sttU higher, and it is 
my delight to pay them this trilMite ; yet — ^ 

Here he paused, as if doubtftd how to express his 
meaning. 

« Yet what ?" asked De Vere. 

: ** My curiosity, or rather that restlessness which most 
of us, or at least most anibitious persons, feel to contem- 
plate the leading characters of the worlds — ^this was 
satisfied.^ 

•* So soon ?" said De Vere. 

*' Why, yes ! nor set me down either as too presump- 
tuous, or too indifferent on this account. As to presump- 
tion, I by no means am of opinion with the insolent, sefr- 
admiring Swift, who used to say, that an acquaintance 
with great men was only interesting while it was a vanity, 
and that familiarity, therefore, destroyed its value. Nor 
do I think with the same cynic, that so little genius is 
necessary for a statesman, that there ought to be always 
even something of the alderman in his composition. 
This is the mere sauciness of a man who was an absolute 
peacock about courts and nobles; one who, with no 
natural right to it, was 



*Or an nnboonded ■tomaeh, ow lultef 
HiOMeir with princes.* '^ 

•' And yet," observed De Vere, '* we may remember a 
higher man than Swift, even the chanedlor of a ^at 
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king and great ,queen, who, in instructing his son, tells 
him, ' An nescis, mi Jlli, quanticula sapientia mundus re* 
gitur.^ -And thjs sentiment is echoed by the sensible and 
modest Arbuthnptj who was fond of quoting it." 

** That," replied FloWerdale, ** may do in times so easy 
that they may be said to govern themselves ; but in diffi- 
culties, nothing so false ; Bnd we idlers ought to venerate 
those wise -and active spirits'who protect us at the ex- 
pense of their own peace, with no other reward than their 
own glory/' • ^ • ^ 

* De Vere wondered still more, with this opinion of 

Eublic men, that his host should so soon be Satisfied with 
is acquaintance with them. - 

'•^I had, as I observed," replied FloWerdale, " that sort 
of irritating desire to see and know the great (»rofes6ions» 
and those who are their ornaments. Which, while a man 
feels condemned by Ihe mere inferiority of his lot to be 
for ever removed from them, leaves him with I Icnow not 
what sort of imaginary admiration, almost amounting to 
envy. This is only aggravated, if his lot be too obscure 
to render his approach to them easy ; and the more gene- 
rous and aspiring the dispositioi;, the more discontented^ 
perhaps, the spirit which thus langyishes. Here, indeed, 
a voyage of discovery to the unknown land may be of the 
greatest use, by sending us home again with our imagina* 
tiOns undeceived.'* ' 

"You profited, no doubt, by- this interesting voyage," 
said De Vere. - , 

** I certainVy learned," replie<J Flowerdale, " only to 
think those men great who were really so from the supe- 
riority of their talents and virtues, and those stations daz- 
zling which were administered by such men. 1 thank 
Heaven, the country possessed enough of them to com- 
mand all my admiration ; while my proximity to the other 
varieties of mepe show and glitter, — little men like my- 
self, and not at all the greater for office, by teaching me 
their true value, dispelled all ignorant hankering to mix 
with them. It Was this that fitted me for the quiet, which, 
without disparaging other tastes, I felt to be mine." 

"1 understand you," said De Vere. •* Had you never 
emerged from the obscurity of a college, or the haunts of 
mid(lle life, you might, by thinking that all who were 
above you were, from that mere circumstance, surrounded 
with enchantment, have been still restless and unhappy.*' 

" Exactly so." 

Vol. II.— 7 B 
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"But how," continued De Vere, with curiosity, "did 
you settle it with yourself, in regard to those beings who 
you allovv were so superior ]" 

" In the same way," replied Flowerdale, " as I settled 
it that I was not an angel. I knew my inferiority, and 
was reconciled to it. It was only tjie enchanted palace, 
not the real one, which I destroyed by visiting it. While 
I was kept out by mounds and gates, guarded by the 
giants of fancy who impeded my approach, t could not 
prevent the workings of imagination, and I figured a thou- 
sand pleasures within, which it made me melancholy to 
believe I was forbidden to. think of. * Major e longinquo 
reverentia,'' says the maxim. But, the spell once broken,' 
the illusion vanished. Thus, to leave allegory, while I 
found the really great men so much greater than myself 
as to prevent all envy, I found the rest too little different 
from myself to give me a thought; and this. is what I 
meant by saying my curiosity was satisfied." 

" You have made this out completely,", observed De 
Vere, " and it only adds to my envy of that perfect inde- 
pendence of mind, equally removed from pride and indif- 
ference, which I nevefTmet with till now." 

" I am by no mean^ sure,", replied Flowerdale, "that 
pride had not a considerable share in the philosophy for 
which you are pleased to give me credit. For when I 
became master of Okeover, and behelid these old halls and 
blazoned windows, which jecord, as I will show you to- 
morrow, that an ancestor of mine carried the banner of 
one of yours in the thickest of the battle of Agincourt; 
it is astonishing into ^lat insignificance the little strug- 
gles and little people of the wOrld ' almost instantly 
fell." 

" But you seem never to have had any struggles, or at 
least with little people," observed De Vere. 

" I ask your pardon," said Flowerdale ; " and if 1 have 
not yet mentioned Hhem" (here a smile at his own false 
shame came over him), ** it is because the struggle I felt 
most was so truly and despicably ridiculous, that I was . 
willing to escape the recitaL" 

" 1 own you excite my curiosity i" said De Vere ; " yet 
at the same time I feel bound to repress it." 

" Come," said Flowerdale, " you shall have the stoiy, 
lest you should think it worse than it is — especiallyas 
there are no ladies present, who might think it invented 
to satirize tliem,^* 
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** There is a lady then in the case," interrupted De 
Vere, with interest. 

"More than one," replied Flowerdale,J*one of whom 
was ray wife— »•"- 
" And the other 1" 

"A very foolish woman, who perhaps has bv this 
time disappeared from tile stage — Lady Elizabeth Par- 
tridge." 

**I know her," said De Vere; "she is alive, and as 
foolish as ever> But how is it possible she could influ- 
ence you 1" 

" You shall hear. She was a cousin but once removed 
from Mrs. Flowerdale; on-the strength of which we were 
sometimes allowed the honour of being let in when we 
knocked at her door-r-before Christmas* Nay ! we were 
even permitted to- talk to her in company, as her relations 
— .but always, as I observed. Before Christmas." 

** And'how could Chriatmas make a difference ?" asked 
De Vere. 

"AH the difference in the world; for then nobody but 
dry men of business, without their families, were in town. 
After Christmas, and as people .of fashion got together, 
not only were we scarcely ever let in, but we w;ere talked 
of by the lady as a sort of distant -connexion of hers — 
she did not know how — but certainly connexions !" 

"Good!" said De Vere. 

"In an evil hour, and after Christmas," continued 
Flowerdale, " some of my patrons, and indeed relations, 
thought but seemly, considering our family blood, that 
Mrs. Flowerdale should be presented at court ; and what 
does my single-hearted wife do, but, in very simplicity 
and ignorance of aH the ways of silly people,- apply as a 
thing of course to her .cousin. Lady Elizabeth, to present 
her." 

" She did not surely refuse," cried De"" Vere. 

" Not only refused," said Flowerdale, " but called in a 
chair, on purpose to explain her reasons, and put her off 
from this veiy mad purpose, as she called it, for ever." 

" tter reasons must have been curious," said De Vere. 

" They were offensive^" returned Flowerdale. 
. " • Though our relationship, my dear Mrs. Flowerdale,' 
said she, * cannot be denied, and I am sure 1 always 
acknowledge it ; there is a great difference between meet- 
ings in a little family-circle like ours' (Heaven knows we 
never were within it), • and declaring our connexion before 

D2 
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aU the high world. You surely know, or ought to know, 
the strong line of demarkation there is between persons 
of a certain 'defined rank, whose rights are every where 
acknowledged, and those of a doubtful class, neither one 
thing nor another, who are sometimes tolerated, one does 
not know how, butoftener refused the notice they pretend 
to; and It is to prevent your exposing yourself to what 
might sometimes make you very uncomfortable, that I 
have, tny dear Louisa,^ taken all this trouble in explaining 
why I cannot comply with your request.' '* 

•' This is admirable," cried De Vere ; yet not conceal- 
ing some indignation. " But I am impatient to Ttnow the 
result. I trust it waisuch as might be expected from a 
Woman of sense and firmness.** 

** I am truly sorry," said Flowerdale, " that I cannot 
resolve you. For my wife, tamake sure of being pre- 
sented, had written at the same time to her friend and 
schoolfellow, the young Marchioness of Clanellan, then 
just married, and in all her glory." ' 

" I can conceive a ve.ry different reception theife," said 
De Vere. 

** You are right,'* retumetl Flowerdale ;. ** for she drove 
instantly to our house with poor Louisa's note open in her 
hand ; and before Lady Elizabeth had well finished her 
offensive explanations, with a thousand engaging ex- 
pressions of kindness, agreed to all that her friend had 
requested. Lady- Elizabeth bit her lips with vexation,' 
and 1 am almost ashamed lo say, the laugh of the two 
ladies at her folly was heard from the drawing-room 
before this half-bred woman of fashion could get into her 
chair in the lobby below." 

" This is very fair poetical justice^" observed De Vere ; 
" but 1 km yet to learn how this could affect you in the 
least, much less be a struggle." 

" I am ashamed to confess," retumed-Flowerdalcf ** how 
angry it made me at the time ^ and that, though I despised 
my lady cousin from the bottom of niy heart, I felt a sort 
of triumph in-beholding the admiration which my bloom- 
ing and beautiful wife excited, under the auspicious intro- 
duction of the marchioness, in circlerwhich Lady Eliza-, 
beth herself was forced to approach with reverence. But 
this was all false, and unworthy true pride," continued he, 
•' and I soon got the better when I arrived at this retire* 
ment, both of my contemptible resentment and Hiy per* 
haps stiU more contemptiUe revenge." 
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" J honour you for your self-accusations,'* said De Vere ; 
** you certainly had no room for them here." 

"No, indeed," answered Flowerdale^ "for after being 
settled here a few weeks, with the life we pursued, the 
contemplation pf nature and the primitive manners that 
surrounded us; above all, withthe approximation to Him 
who is the Author of all which arises out of a study of his 
works, and which td^^ns and the ambition of towns can- 
not teach ( you cannot conceive into what an inameasura- 
ble distance from us Lady Elizabeth and sdl such gentry 
were finally thrown." 

" ¥bu speak volumes," said De Vere, " and the rather, 
because though you* lived out of the world, you say you 
did not abandon it." 

" By no means ; for though I retired, it was pnly on 
account-of thi& beautiful suceession lefft nke by my uncle. 
1 had not lost my interest abo\rt my feUow-men. 1 read 
of the struggle for superiority among my old ' acquaint- 
ances, even with eagerness, ahd not the less from feeling 
myself safe (rom their dangerous excitements. I was 
always fond of that engaging sentiment, .which, did more 
men feel, there would be fewer dependent, people in the 
world — ^ Qmw hoc non dederit nobis, ut cum opera nostra 
patria, stve non possit uti, sive nolii, ad earn, imam reverta- 
mtir, quam rnulti docti homines (Jortasse non recte^ sed 
tam^n midti) republics praponendam ^taverunt,^ "* 

" This is, as you have called it," said De Vere, " an 
exigaging sentiment, and I can perfectly well understand 
your feeling. But still my wonder is that you could so 
school yourself as to feel any interest at all about the 
world, if you felt no more." 

" Your wonder is only natural, and your eagerness as 
it should be," replied Flowerdale ; " for if all were like 
me, the world would uot go on. But you will recollect 
I was a jnah, if I may not say of learning, at least of 
letters ; and the witchery of letters, as every one knows, 
depends upon leisure and happy quiet. There are those, 
indeed, even among meii of letters, who may not under- 
stand this, fof there is a party spirit there too, more bitter 
and less generous even than in politics-: for which let 
Pope and Warburton answer, not me. For myself I am 

• What is to prerent U8, if our country either cannot or will not make nse 
of our serrices, IVom returning to that (private) life which many well- 
InstructeAmen (perhaps not rightly, hut still many) are ofopUiioa ought to be 
pnfbrred to tht wnrlce of the state ? 
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convinced that some of the sweetest moments of nnr 
life have been when, after an hour or two spent in read* 
ing or serious thought, I have sallied from my study to 
breathe in some wild walk, and meditate (assisted by the 
exercise) on what had so employed and so improved me. 
At whatever' time of iny life,^r wherever my tent, 
whether at school or at college ;. in the beautiful valleys 
of France, or in a mere cottage garden in England^ the 
effect of this upon the heart has always been the same; 
the same happy calm has soothed, the same gratified 
feeling blessed me." 

Mr. Flowerdale here finished ; and the sentiments ^and 
the. words with -which he concluded w^re so congenial - 
to all De Vere's favourite notions (revived lately in aug- 
mented strength), that he continued some time in an atti- 
tude of deep attention, as if he thought his companion 
was still conversing'; reminding himself in this, of that 
other discourse (also after a friendly repast) . of which 
one of our greatest poets has made so beautiful a picture^ 

«The angel ended,^ndin Adam's ear ■ 
So chaiming left his voice, that be aWhil^ 
Thought him stni speaking/* 

There was a pause on both sides ; when De Vere, find- 
ing his host had finally ceased, thanked him in the warm- 
est terms for the satisfaction he had given him. ^ Ther^ 
is not a word yqu have uttered,'' said he, ** but 1 shall 
remember, together with your hospitality, and the almost 
romantic manner -of x)ur meeting." 

The great clock in the courtyard here struck one, and 
both gentlemen were astonished at the qtuck lapse of the 
hours. 

" The clock strikes," said >f r, Flowerdale ;-" but I will 
not here add 

* We take no count (tf time 
But by its loss.'' 

You have, however, made me unmercifully egotistical ; 
and though the egotism has been, if I may so say, forced 
from me by yourself, I must have pity upon the exertions 
you have made, and let you retire." 

At these words, lighting a taper, he conducted De 
Vere up an ancient staircase, so carved, embossed, and 
inlaid that he could willingly have devoted another halfr 
hour to Its examination, but that his host absolutely coiii«- 
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manded a postponement of it till the morning. Tlie two 
gentlemen then separated for the night, mutually charmed 
with a meeting which had ^iven to Flowerdale the only 
thing he sometime^ wanted — an intelligent companion. 

De Vere reposed in. an .old cut- velvet bed, in a room 
wainscoted with panels, on many of which were carved 
the effigies of the. Plautagenet monarchs, and ^ome of 
the bishops of Litchfield, He was however most struck 
with his dressing-room, which wa^ in fact a retired closet 
of books, with a sofa and chairs of old Turkey leather;, 
and over the chimney were engraved the following lines, 
which derived greate* interest from the recent conver- 
sation, still floating in his mipd, and.not a little from the 
appropriateness of the pl^ce. 

" Ici je trouve le bonhenr, 
Ici je TIB sans spectateor, 
Dans le silence litt^raire, ' - 

hoin de tout iihpoitun jaseiir, 
Loin des fh^ds discoure du vtilgaire, 
Elides hauls tons de la grandeur." 

Revolving this; and all he had seen and heard, he sank 
to rest,.pleased with the example of rational iadepend^ 
ehce he had witnessed; and which he was not without 
a secret wish that he might oije day imitate. 



CHAPTER XL 

HOMK- 

Say, is your tardy master qow at hand ?— Shakbpbari. 

^This small inheritance my Athet left me« 

" Cohtentech me, and '9 worth a monarchy.— J&ad^ 

Long and deep were the meditations of De Vere -on 
quitting Okeover Hall, and directing his course through 
the. forest to Talbois, which now seemed more beloved 
than ever. The cheerful, unruffled content of Flower- 
dale; the sweets of. his life; his independence of the 
world, and the sense of his conversation; all these dweh 
on our traveller's mind. Though eager enough to get 
home, his refections^ on ail he had seen and heard so 
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absorbed hiiD/ that till within a mile of Talbois he quick- 
ened not the pace with which he had set out, but allowed 
his horse to saunter with the reins ahnest at command, 
while he indulged in a variety -of thought. 

His meditation was intense and important ; for the 
whole of human life, with all its hosts of images, rose 
up before him, and in- an array, it must be owned, less 
pleasing than, from his age and station, might have been 
expected. But his disappointments, though chiefly arising 
from sensibility and high principle, rather than misfor- 
tune, had been many>; and as he passed -the well-known 
glades of Need wood, which led Uf his paternal house, 
he could not help contrasting his present feelings on re- 
visiting them with those which filled his careless bosom 
when he became first acquainted with their beauties; 
that happy time, big with expectation, . 

** When jo(i before liis infiuit eyes wonid nm 
Buch ibnna as glitter in Ihe muse's ray." 

« 

''I have now seen these forms,'Vsaid he to himself; 
" but I feair they glitter no iorieer." 

For the re^st of the way, till he was almost wiliiin sight 
of Talbois, he brooded over the conduct of his uncle, 
his own strange yet uh^epented separation from most of ' 
his friends, and above all, from that lov«ly and superior 
being before whom he had left, the world bowing, so as 
for ever to deprive him of hope, had he ever encouraged 
any. Yet of this being he could not help tlunking still' 
with tenderness, though to him so unaccountably changed. 

Ashe approached, however, nearer to Talbois, a gleam 
of satisfaction broke in upon him, which every one has' 
more or less experienced on returning to Idsrhome; that 
magic word, which has such a charm in it to all, that 
he must be lost indeed to whom it does not bring some 
comfort. For there is not^ in the whole range of moral 
observation, any thing so pregnant with satisfaction br in- 
terest as the associations that cling to this simple word. 
Shelter, if not independence of all that may be without, 
together with the gratification of all the charities that 
are within, are the general notions which here lay hold 
of us. These are not confined to any rank or any na- 
tion — to any scale of enjoyment or' any degree of wealth. 
On, the contrary, the more moderate the home, the greater 
the chance for those peaceful reflections upon which the 
whole value of it depends. If ever the poor man thirds 
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himself a man, — ^if ever his mind is erects or his manners 
softened, it is at home. It is there he feels himself God^s 
creature equally with his master; it is there that he 
may laugh at the struggles of ambition, wMch, if even 
successful, can giv^ no more than the pbwer he has 
ali^ady of fancying himself supreme in his own little 
domain. 

Henc^ it is not marble, nor gold, nor crowds of followers 
that form any part of the value of this treasure, but 
the self-sufficing spirit which it caHs up, and which, in a 
moral sense, equals us with monarchs. 

That this is true is proved by every man who has mrer 
found pleasure in the silent hour, when he shuts out the 
world to converse with himself. Nor do- 1, know a more 
enviable sensation than his who, with his thoughts at 
peace, turns the key of his chamber upon the struggles 
of men, and while the lords of kingdoms quarrel with 
fortune for not giving therh a wider rule, says to his own 
heart, within the precinct of perhaps a few square feet, 
*• Here am I lord of myself." 

Something of tliis sort touched the mind of De Vere 
as he now cstme within view of his own estate, and re- 
collected the many beings, and even inanimate objects 
which awaited his return. His heart expanded with de- 
light when he. thought of his revered parent, and the com- 
fort which the sight of him, after so many anxieties, 
would give her. Her own pure life, her honourable char- 
acter, her dignified suffering, and the consolations she 
had always derived from his filial attachment took pos- 
session of his mind ; yet not so exclusively as to prevent 
him from thinking of other associations belonging to a 
place which had been th6 seat of his high-souled ances- 
tors. It was still the abode of unostentatious but deter- 
mined principle ; and in regard to himself had been the 
scene of many a frolic, as well as of many a profitable 
hour. 

The thought of all this made him quicken his pace, 
and discard his gloom for happier expectation; when, 
approaching the rough forest-gates which divided his little 
kingdom from the great empire of Need wood, he was 
encountered by a dog whom, by his growl andl)ushy taij^ 
he immediately knew to be Triton. The animal, on re- 
cognising him, changed all his ferocity to gentleness, and. 
leaped up with joy in an attempt to lick his hand. ' 

«• Thou and thy master, old friend," said De Vere, " are 

D3 
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too inseparable in body as well as in character for you 
to be alone. If. thou art here, he cannot be far off/' 

In truth, Harclai appeared the next moment, and great 
and hearty were the mutual congratulations of two per- 
sons who loved and respected' each other as cordially as 
any two men. could do of such different ages, manners, 
and views of things. - 

" You are welcome to your home,*' said Harclai, graspr 
ing his hand, " after a pilgrimage which, I -shrewdly sus- 
pect, has not been so untroubled as Herbert prophesied it 
would be." ^ 

" We will not talk of that.now,'' replied De Vere ; *• tell 
me if my mother is well, for you come, I -suppose, from 
the moated house." 

'' She expects you with eagerness," said Harclai, ** and ' 
you will find her as well as you could wish. Would that 
all things else were so !" 

** Your meanjnifl" asked De Vere. 

" She is aware," replied flarclai, *^ of the irrespectable 
conduct of her brother, the falsehood of Clayton, and the > 
extinction of your political hopes." 

" And is this all ]" said De Vere. 

" If there wera any other disappointments," observed 
Harclai, '* she kept them to herself ; but she is evidently 
uneasy. You are, however, a brave lad, and will not 
belie yoqr birth. — ^You will not fail the expectations of 
this high-minded woman, to gain the proudest princess 
in Europe." 

De Vere was embarrassed, and not over-pleased ; for 
he dreaded the allusion which this indicated, and he was 
therefore glad to be relieved by the sight of Lady Eleanor' 
herself, standing at the great gates of thelnpat, and eager 
to receive him. 

The embrace of the mother and son was gracious to - 
both, and did Harclai good. 

** If the world," said he, " often showed such a sight, 
I would not abuse it. However, I shall not lose my walk 
for (dl the mothers and sons in England. So adieu." 
At these words, and evidently by design, he left them to 
themselves. 

For a while neither would say much : but it was ob- 
vious that much was expected by Lady Eleanor, who had 
long been informed of and long brooded over the mental 
confli'ots of her son. Yet the subject was too delicate to 
force, and indeed too unpleasant for either to enlarge 
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upon. To bhime her brother's conduct, both public and 
private* was the inclination of her mind ; hui her repug- 
nance to touch upon it kept her from saying much, even 
upon Clayton, in regard to whom she was glad to imitate 
her son in consigning him to- silent contempt. But Con- 
stance, — the admired, the spotless, the natural Con- 
stance ! — for.her she; was all ear, and listened to all that 
De Vere recounted of her, with a sympathy and intense- 
ness of interest which only excited that of her son in a 
still greater degree. At the same time, she had little 
comfort from what he told her of the change in his 
cousin's manner towards him ; and comparing it with the 
communications made to her by Lord Mowbray, she felt 
there was but one road for honour to take,' and that road 
she was delighted to find De Vere had already pursued. 
Without any particularity of communicajtion, therefore, 
between the .mother and son, they mutusilly understood 
each other ; and De Vere received her approbation of his 
design to accompany Mr. Wentworth abroad, as if he 
had acquainted her in form with allliis feeling about his 
cousiUf aiid she h^d agreed with him on the necessity for 
overcoming a hopeless passion. All this passed without 
a syllable on either part upon- the nature or even the fact 
of his attachment. Such is the approximation of kindred 
minds* 

X>n other parts of his situation he was far more pre- 
cise, and in the course of the day, and \^hen the servants 
had withdrawn after dinner, he was as communicative 
as Lady Eleanor or Harclai could^have wished ; the latter 
of whom was any thing but a restraint upon either mo- 
ther or son. 

»* 1 always thought Clayton a ;rogue," said his old 
guai'dian ; '' and for aught I can see, my Lord of Oldcas- 
tle is little better* You have, as I thought you would, 
been beset by knaves ; and of the only two men who, 
from your accounts, promised well, one has sacrificed 
his pow^r, the other his life, to a vile intrigue ; while 
duplicity, and suppleness have triumphed. But you are 
my own boy still," added Harclai, ** and above them all, 
whatever the end of it." 

De Vere begged him to control the exuberance of his 
philippic, assuring him that however disappointed he 
was by ho means yet prepared to follow him to the 
desert. 

*• My maxim," continued he, smiling, " is tha converse 
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of that one of Swift^s which you used to recommend ; 
for he hated the animal called inan> though he loved Tom 
or Peter ; whereas, I love my species, though I may be 
outraged with particular individuals of it." 

-**Thi8 is exactly as I would have it," said Lady 
Eleanor. 

Harclai replied with a grin, and asked if he had 
gathered thi» doctrinie from his treatment at the bo* 
rough I 

«i Why, even there I found some fidelity, some virtue," 
replied De Vere; " and in regard to. the treachery I expe- 
rienced, I was more hurt and indignant with the Shake 
that bit me after I had -cherished him, than with the 
needy wretches who had never known me." - 

" You will, however, see the snake preferred, and bite 
others yet," said Harclai, ^ and will come to my creed 
at last; for - . - ^ 

* When vice preTiuls, and impious men bepr sway, 
The post of lionodr is a private station/^ 

• « 

" Yes," said Lady Eleanor, *' when impious men da 
bear sway. • -Mortimer, however, is, at any rate, too 
young for this ; and much as I Would have him with me, 
the comfort and stay of my declining years, ' he will 
never forget that he has a country which has demands* 
upon him as well as his mother." 

De Vere thought this a good opportunity to open to 
her his possible scheme (he mentioned it merely as such) 
to join the confederates in Poland, after he had seen Mr. 
' Wentworth sufficiently recovered. Harclai instantly de- 
murred to it, saying there were rascals enough at home 
to oppose, t But Lady Eleanor, though evidently sur- 
prised, after looking earnestly at her husband'» picture, 
said,' ^ that the cause was noble, and that her son should 
decide for himself." 

** I believe," said Harclai, " you were born to be a 
Volumnia, instead of a kind -and gentle mother; for Vo- 
lumnia herself could not carry it. better.. In regard to 
our own citizens," added he, ** I only hope our second 
Coriolanus will succeed better than the first; thoiigh,-! 
fear, there is little difference between the citizens^ of 
Britain and of Rome, for both are confounded vaga^ 
bonds. If you want proof, look to the good burghers of 
Wellsbury." 

*• lam not sorry for this over-vehemence," said De 
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Vere, thoughtfully, ** for it proves you wroxiff in proving 
too much. Did you manage your rage wiUi the world 
better, and not tear it all to rags, I have recently parted 
with an example of rational retreat, such as would do 
more for your side of the question than all your virtuous 
inflammation.'* 

Both Harelai and Lady Eleanor became instantly at- 
tentive, while De Vere recounted all his little adventures 
from Tutbury homewards ; and contrasting Archer with 
Flowerdale, gave so engaging a picture of the latter that 
Harelai started upon his legs, ana looking wistfully at his 
hat and cane, and whistling Triton who lay at the door, 
was ready to set off that instant in quest of a man who, 
he said, was after his own heart. 

•♦ To him wiU I," added he ; 

" * Out of thene cooTertites 
Tbore is mach matter to be heard ancfleam'd."' 

" But he is no convertite," replied De Vere ; " he has 
no hasty view of the world, — nb disgust ; nay, he has 
even a good opinion of it. Retirement is merely his 
taste, and in it he acts up to ihe dignity of his nature.** 

** I must know him,** said Harelai, changing, " but not 
now; he is evidently a tame creature, who will keep cold. 
Therie is a difference between the retirement of indolence 
and of indignant virtue.*^ 

Then musing a little, he added, *' I. suppose now, if I 
were to propose to liim to make war upon the rogues in 
his neighbourhood of Wellsbury, in order to restore you 
to your rights, he would not help me, but prefer a 
walk by moonlight, or being toaded by Mr. John Gor-. 
blestone." 

"I cannot suffer this," said De Vere. 

" It is downright splenetic," observed Lady Eleanor. 
*'I dare say, with so right-minded a man, seclusion 
cannot have had the effect of reducing him to mere 
negative virtue. If it has, what will Income of your 
ownV 

*• The difference between us," answered Harelai, " is 
plain. Mr. Flowerdale has made hhnself a monk *, while 
I, though seemingly out of the world, am perpetually in 
it. / know what is passing ; he only what has passed. 
I the tricks of mankind, he the gambols of a kid. Would 
such a man, think you, venture on the hustings at a con- 
tested election?" 

Vol. II.- 
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** Were there honourable cause for it, I have no doubt 
he would," replied De Vere ; " but I know not why you 
ask." 

'< I am satisfied," said Harclai, and became suddenly 
and mysteriously silent. 

Lady Eleanor retiring, the busy-minded humorist. im* 
mediately resumed, by asking De Vere if he had revealed 
any part of his own history to his new acquaintance; 
and in particular, the machinations practised against him 
at the borough. . , , 

" Hardly," answered De Vere. 

*<And he descends from the old Okeoversi" said 
liarclai. 

De Vere assented. 

^ Why then he shall soon see me," observed Harclai. 

Accustomed as he was to sudden resolutions, as 
humour or feeling (particularly if an indignant one) 
prompted on the part of liis old friend, De Vere scarcely 
jioticed this intimation, and Lady Eleanor shortly after- 
ward sending for them Ho co£fee, the gentlemen left the 
eating-room to join her. 

, On the landing-place of the great stairs, however, 
hung an ancient map of this unfortunate borough of 
Wellsbury, which De Vere would have passed in a sort 
of disgust; but Harclai stopped him to point out the names 
of the different proprietors of the lands within it, and, 
amongother divisions, a pretty considerable one, entitled, 
" This is Mr. Okeover's land," 

•* And what then ?" said De Yete, ** Great part of that 
land is now mine, with the tenements upon it, and the 
rest has been recently sold to Lord Cleveland^" 

" That I did not know," replied Harclai, with a disap- 
pointed air ; and his eyelids, as they always did when he 
meditated any thing very seriously, twinkled in great 
agitation. 

The evening passed off with Lady Eleanor in placid, 
quietness, and in an enjoyment between mother and son 
which neither of them had a long time known. The 
next day saw De Vere on his return to London ; but not 
before he had stopped his horse at Lord Oxford's column, 
as it was called, before the gates of the moat, and con- 
templated with peculiar, perhaps with melancholy atten- 
tion the inscription we formerly commemorated.* In 

* See Tol. L p. 9S. 
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particular, the device of the decayed old oak, shooting 
out fresh branches, with the expressive motto of ** In-- 
jpefa/a,/2oniiV filled him with reflections partaking of 
sadness. " The dreams," said he, " which this device 
has sometimes inspired are idle, and ought not to be 
remembered;" and he pushed on in silence to Litchfield. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SCRUPLK8 Qlf A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

Faitb, some certain iinga of conscfence are still within me. 

Sbajupbars. 

He has recehred a fbonsand ducats flrom Don Jbbn for accusing tbo La^ 
Hero ynoagMly.—Ibid, 

Meantime the events whieh led to De Yere's absence 
were almost forgotten in London. The death of Beaufort 
was no longer talked of, and the temporary secession and 
Ulness of Mr. Wentworth, though always a subject of 
inquiry, gave time to the ministry to breathe. It, in 
truth, made them: feel comfortably easy. 

As for De Yere, he seemed blotted out of all considera- 
tion, and almost out of memory; or if spoken of at 
all, it was as one who would never again appear upon 
the scene. 

But this sorf of interregnum gave great scope for Mr. 
Clayton's powers to show themselves. Being the now 
known and admitted adviser of Mowbray, whatever con- 
sequence that nobleman possessed seemed entirely trans- 
ferred to him ; so that Lord Cleveland, and sometimes 
«ven Lord Oldcastle, betook themselves to him, whenever 
occasion required any service from his patron. 

This was, in fact, the precise state for which Mr. Clay- 
ton was by nature fitted. Undistinguished by any incon- 
venient superiority of talent ; of little mind, and of most 
obsequious docility ; a worshipper of title, and a dexterous 
conveyer of messages ; he was employed in matters of 
this nature to his heart's content. . This made him more 
and more necessary, even among those who understood 
something of his cliaracter (for few could penetrate the 



whole) ; and it might be said that vamy of ihem " oonld 
better spare a better man." 

The consequence was, that Mr. Clayton became a per- 
son of real importance in the worlds He was trusted, 
or thought ^0 be bo, and this occaaioned a court to him 
which dazzled more eyes than those of his equals, over 
whom he now lorded it with a sway to which he expected 
every oae to submit. In this, for the most part, he was 
obeyed; while those who resisted his away were, either 
by open violence or secret machination, sure to be ruined. 

Over Lord Mowbray his empire was even despotic, 
though still craftily disguised, under all proper appear- 
ances of outer respect. But it must be owned it pressed 
heavily on that unfortunate lord; for it was founded on 
the possession of secrets which would have exposed him 
to shame had they been disclosed. Thus had this high- 
bom and wealthy nobleman sunk under the most revolt- 
ing and bitter of all slaveries, that of feeling himself in, 
the power of his dependant ; and while the asceudeocy 
of Mr. Clayton was admired by all, by some it was at- 
tributed to the force of his abilities alone. 

Lord Cleveland was the only person not in any point 
deceived. From his own attempts upon the borough, 
added to his natural sagacity, he had found easy means 
to penetrate the whole intrigue of Clayton and, his pa- 
tron ; and in truth he used it with adroitness to establish 
a despotism over Clayton himself, fully equal to that 
which the latter held over Lord Mowbray. In a word, 
he gave him to understand the full extent of his informa- 
tion, and bound him with it as with a chain of iron. 

" Ttau did Uh eaorm cX JniUce i^ws] ibcinl f 

and while Lord Mowbray was all pomp and importance 
to an extensive and obsequious set of the uninitiated, and 
Mr- Clayton was considered as the most rising and pros- 
perous young man in the state, the consequence of rtie 
one and ihe smiles and open exterior of the other were 
but ill supported within, by a perpetual fear that gnawed 
their. very hearts. ^ 

Lch, in loo many instances, is the world. We confine 
t to the great and powerful, or to men of public life, 
gh of such are we now treating. In all ranks and 
issions is to be found the secret wretch (weD may wo 
him so) who depends upon another for his foroe or 
ty, from feeling that he has within 
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*' Qrinies nnwUpptl of JiMidee.* 

In short, the whole history of mankind shows that h& 
only is tndy enviable who is truly innocent; and not to 
turn pale at the thought of secret misconduct is really, 
what it has been called, the brazen wall that protects the 
mind. He who has it, let him never part from it ; whe- 
ther under thatch or canopy, it wijl- everbe his richest 
and happiest possession. ~ 

We have ventured upon this digression, because it was 
in consequence of the discoveries, made -by Lord Cleve- 
land of the intrigued at Wellsbury, that he was enabled ta 
put his seal both upon Clayton and his patron, and stamp 
them as his own ; and it must be acknowledged, con- 
sidering all things, that hi& exactions were not heavy. 
They were, only that Lord Mowbray sliould become ms 
devoted follower in politics, under whatever changes 
might happen, and that Clayton should aid him in keeping 
De Vere aloof from liis cousin, and .weakening as much as 
possible their esteem for one another. 

To complete De Vere's ruin with his uncle followed of 
course, and, indeed, was nodifficultservice; as Lord Mow- 
bray was already sufficiently estranged from him, upon 
the known principle that the Veak and selfish ara always 
given to hate those whom they have injured. This prin- 
ciple, indeed, Mr. Clayton at first did not seem to^cknow- 
ledge. Nay, in a fit of that-sensibility which sometimes 
came over him, he protested his horror at any thin^ that 
might appear like treaehery against his early Jriend, 
whom, he said, he still continued to love, spite of ill- 
usaffe. But at the mention of ill-usage. Lord Cleveland 
fair^ burst into laughter, and asked him, with a most 
sardonic le^r, whether his conduct to De Vere at Wells- 
buty had not greatly affected his sensibility. 

** In short, my good and virtuous secretary,'' said Lord 
Cleveland, ^ fall not into the ridicule of sentiment with 
one who knows yoju and the worlcl as I do. Your object 
is power and fortune, by the quickest mode you can at- 
tain them; mine, in addition to power, is love. You 
Imow what I ^believe, and what you youi'self have told 
me, is the obstacle to my success. That obstacle it is 
even our duty to remove : nor do I ask any thing wh|ch 
has not, in fact, good for its end. Such I hold it to be to 
keep the divine Constance from falling into the hands .of 
a- beggar.'' 
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He added, that gratitude to Lord Mowbray ought alone 
to excite him to this service, as De Vere not only did not 
contradict^ but had himself confirmed a report that he 
was the favoured suitor of his cousin, and the destined 
heir of his uncle. 

" I am indeed glad to find," concluded Lord Cleveland, 
** that the lady herself only appreciated her own value, in 
having actually langtied at the supposition that such a 
person could pretend to her. This she has done so con-- 
temptuou^ly,.that I haVe thought it but right 4o cause* it 
lo'be reported to your qwmdain patron, whose gunpowder 
spirit will, no doubt, fiash at it; ^ut impertinence ought 
not the less to be made known to tlie heiress of Mow- 
bray." 

•Clayton, who had now long turned his back on the 
ladder by which he had ascended, felt his own spirit flash 
atthesort'Of sneer with which his lordship had alludl&d to 
De Vere as his patron, and still more at the elose-and criti- 
cal observation of his conntenance,bywhidh, in the man- 
ner of a superior genius, the allusion was accompanied.. 
But Clayton, however unwillingly, also felt he was in the 
toils of a master-spirit ; and he replied, with an air of 
conviction, that if all this were so, his scruples, which 
otherwise would be iiisurmountable to a man of honour, 
were in a great measure removed. 

Lord Cleveland again laughed at the word scruples, 
which only made his slave feel more angry, more hum- 
bled, and more helpless. * He Was also tortured by the 
bitter mortification, which the wicked cannot always' es- 
cape, when they have |>ride mingled with their wicked- 
ness, and when they knOw that they are seen through^ 
made use of, and despised by a wickedness more fear- 
less and towering than their, own. . 

In the end, it was'agreed between these excellent per- 
sons that Clayton should inform Lord Mowbray, not only 
that the world still talked, 'but that De Vere himself was 
the authority for the degrading rumour. This being 
settled. Lord Cleveland declared, that with so much dis- 
cretion and talent for business as Clayton had shown, he 
would never rest till he saw him at the head of some im- 
portant department, perhaps even in the privy-council 
Itself; a declaration so agreeable to Mr. Clayton, that it 
eveadid away the sting of the ever-during sneer with 
wlucb it was made. 
"^^^ We will not stop to inquire hoW much of the accusation 
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brought against De Tere, or of the centempt towards her 
cousin imputed to Lady Constance, was believed by Mr. 
Clayton. It is certain he had^ still conscience enough 
left to feel, or think he felt, uneasy (such were his sensi- 
bilities) that he was in that ignoble situation once so 
emphatically deplored by a rogue with too much con- 
science, when he exclaimed, *' What a miserable thing it 
is to be but half a rascal !" Reflecting, however, upon the 
consequence in society of his noble Sly, he .assured him- 
self it was impossible that he could accuse v De Vere 
falsely ; and it ended in his resolving to convey the- fact to 
Lord'Mowbray, if not to his daughter, as soon as possible. 
Such help does the Devil often find in the sophistries of 
selfishness. 

•On the other handi a report was soon conveyed to De 
Yere, that Lady Constance, on being informl$d by her 
father that he had presumed to pretend to her had treated 
it with slight, and spoken of himself with a condescending 
pity. It was a report he could not believe : but, with all his 
sagacity, he was not yet old enough in the world to treat 
it with contempt. The scantiness of his fortune made 
the thing possiblein the belief of the world, and with any 
other t&an the modest and generous Constanc.e, proba- 
ble. At any rate, she had avoided him : and the very 
existence oi the report, though proceeding from others, 
alarmed his pride. He was more than ever anxious to 
see his cousin, and he became peculiarly restless, irrita- 
ble and uneasy. 

But th&.alarm of Lord Mowbray was infinitely greater 
at the supposed presumption of De Yere ; and ne was 
only consoled by the suggestion of- his secretary, that 
were Lady Constance made acquainted with it, it would 
so hurt her delicacy, that it would go farthest of any 
thing in the world to keep her still more aloof from her 
cousin, and render her more open to the attentions of 
those who could fairly aspire to her. 

Lord Mowbray relished this so much, that he riot only 
resolved upon it, but also upon extending the informa- 
tion to Lady Eleanor. *5 It will cure that foolish person," 
said he, "of her ridiculous opinion of her son's su- 
periority." 

Here, however, Clayton interposed, and ventured hum- 
bly to point out the inconvenience of such.a procedure., 

",It will produce no conviction," he observed, "on 
such a devoted mother,' who will of course communicate 
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it to her son ; and your lordship's time, which otigfht to 
be ^ven to the stsite, will be absorbed in fending and 
proving in private quarrels,, which" of. course will end in 
BO satisfaction." 

" You say true," said Lord Mowbray ; " it is better as 
it is." . 

In the, same deference to his secretary, his 16rdship 
also complied with his request not to mention his name 
to Lady Constance'. * . - 

" As there seems," said -Clayton, '* little doubt about 
the fact, your lordship's authority ought to suffice ) and 
for myself, 1 know not why, but I have the misfortune to 
find myself so little agreeable to Lady Constance, and 
Mr. De Vere is evidently so much in her esteem, that it 
might produce a most serious explosion, in which Lord 
Cleveland would be compromised, and the whole end 
frustrated." • " 

Lord Mowl^ay assented to these reasons ; aiid felici- 
tated himself on having a secretary who, he said, had 
prudence enough for the cabinet itself. 

The communication was soon made ; but, strange* to 
say, and to Lord Mowbray's indignation, it was utterly 
disbelieved by the generous party concerned. 

That Mortimer, the- most delicate obsei:yer of all that 
was due to woman and woman's fame ; that Mortimer, 
who seemed, born to revive the chivalrous generosity-of 
the days of yore ; that Mortimer, in short, who, in regard 
to himself, had latteply seemed to watch her only in dis- 
tance and silence, should thus undermine her fame, and 
give a stab to her delicacy, — all this appeared so incredi- 
ble^ that though at first the imputation .seemed to swell 
h^r heart to bursting, she almost at once recovered, and 
with calm £gnity declared the thing was impossible^ 

** Impossible !'' cried Lord Mowbray. 

" Yes, my dearest father, some demon has deceived you^" 

"Deceived rne. Lady Constance! and yet I am not 
usually deceived — I do «ot commonly speak without 
authority; and it ought to be sufficient, I think, to say I* 
believe it." 

Constance was affected. Not that she believed it the 
more for this credulity of her father; but she was grievedS 
and secretly wondered at the world, when such a man 
as De Vere eould not escape such malicious fabrications. 
With much duty, therefore, but with much Armness, sh© 
aiked Lolrd Mowbray his authority. 
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" There," said l>e, "you must excuse me.** Then as- 
suming that air of dignity which belongs ta persons who 
think themselves in the right, he added, "With what 
view, my dear Lady. Constance, would you wish me to 
give this authority ?" 

" Of course that you might communicate it to Mr. De 
Vere." 

" Of course, tgo, you have considered the consequences 
—the inevitable rupture it would occasion: the — the 
danger, perhaps blood, of one or of both of the parties — 
the exposure of your name-r-the — the-^" 

" Oh, -my father !" exclaimed Constance, greatly 
alarmed, especially with these last suggestions, "you 
need say no more. I retract my question. I see its 
imprudence, and am content, without inquiry, to be satis- 
fied in my unbelief." 

" You see, then," replied Lord Mowbray, half-pjeased, 
half-afI?onted, " an old head may sometimes be better 
than a young one ; and you will give me leave to repeat 
my own belief of what I have UAd you, and govern your- 
self accordingly towards your cousin. By-the-way,.I am 
glad to hear ne is going abroad, even though, with his 
usual perversenessr in ihe caUse of rebellion." 

Constance, doomed to be more and more astonished, 
asked the meaning of this lasf iiltimation, and learned 
with surprise, yet mixed with something like admiration, 
the disposition (it waa.no more) which Mortimer had 
evinced to visit Poland under its then unequal struggle 
with Russia. 

" It will complete his ruin," said Lord Mowbray ; " but 
with that we have how nothing to do. I am satisfied 
myself with having thus performed my duty to him as an 
uncle, and to yoii as a parent 3 leaving your own sense/of 
what is due to me and to yourself to decide how to act." 

Will any one comprehend the blindness of selfishness, 
when we say, that in this Lord Mowbray actually believed 
what he thiis said of himself; and^ coldly kissing his 
daughter, and bowing somewhat stiffly, yet with sufficient 
complacency at the thought of having secured her defer- 
ence to his advice, he left her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MIBUNDEItSTAiaillfO. 



Let your fUr eyes and gentle wisbee go with me to my trial, wherein if I bo 
fbiled, there is but one shamed that was never gracious; if killed, but one dead 
who is willing to be so. I shall do my fkicNUis no wn»g, Ibr I havs none to 
lament me. — SH^ftsPKARK. 

The interview with her father described in the last 
chapter was the most serious of Lady Constance's life; 
That life had, till now, been placid and equal ; and 
though lately hurried with dissipation, and ruffle^ some- 
times by circumstances, it was the mere transitory im- 
easiness which modesty and goodness always feel, wljen 
made the object of the pubtic gaze. She had been forced, 
indeed, to decide upon overtures from others, in a manner 
unpalatable to their feelings; and this, too, had hurt her 
own for the time. . But, the crisis over, no lasting dis- 
comfort remained ; and the return to cheerfulness was 
only the natural effect which will always belong to youth 
and spirits when accompanied by innocence. 

It was but lately that Constance had ever feft clouded, 
except from external circumstances. Her -disappoint- 
ment at finding that perpetual gayety was by no nieans 
perpetual happiness had generated some seriousness; 
and the talk of the world, as described to her, had made 
her shrink from the notice of her cousin, like a sensitive- 

Elant. Till this moment, however, her energies had never 
een much called upon, and she now cqntinued wrapped 
in sad reflection for many minutes after her father had 
left her. Strange that this seeming princess of the world 
should be thus exposed to care, amid halls and bowers, 
from which, to the common observer, " sorrow flies far." 
Under circumstances so new, and, as it might be feared, 
80 afiSicting, it was the generosity h( her mind that in 
the end supported her. The noble nature of Mortimer 
found too close a pattern in. hers to be seriously injured 
by an accusation which she unhesitatingly pronounced to 
pe groundless. And the consequence was but a just one 
to herself; for alie rose from her re very reUeved aad 
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satisfied, under a communication which it was supposed 
was to overwhelm- De Yere with disgrace and herself 
with grief. 

But though this had completely failed, there is so pain- 
ful a sensation in delicate minds when they find them- 
selves exposed to the general, perhaps the coarse com- 
ments of the world, that Constance was far from happy. 
She heard of her cousin^s intended expedition with an' 
interest which was mixed. 

'> He is no longer to me the same Mortimer that he 
was," said she. to herself; ** nor am I the same friend to 
him. My father wills it, and I must obey my fiather. 
Pity he is so changed towards Mortimer ; but he will no 
longer look grave upon me, when the world no longer 
talks. Yes, yes ; it is right that my cousin should go." 

Though this refection was made with a sigh, the de- 
cision of4t relieved her from some of the gloom that had 
come over her mind. The kiss, too, cold and formal 
as it was, with which her father had taken his leave, 
awolce in her sensations of filial pleasure, seldom in* 
deed excited, but never raised without holding out to her 
heart the purest hope of its happiness. This, in her 
high' innate sense of duty, formed, in fact, an anchoring 
place for her mind ; and this will account, too, for much 
of that decision of conduct which she presently dis- 
played ; and explain a demeanour which, to some readers, 
may prove unexpected. ■ , 

That Mortimer was superior Xo all the young men she 
had ever seen her judgment had often confessed. His 
loftiness, his rectitude, his contempt of every thing that 
had. a shade of that, accommodating spirit which self- 
intereSt prescribed to every one around her, and the. con- 
trary of which the universal corruption of the time had 
made it a fashion to ridicule ; all this stamped him in her 
mind as a person of a higher order, whose caste was by 
no means diminished by the mediocrity of his fortune. 
In short, though lowered in all his prospects, she still 
thought him the honour of her house. But, in thinking 
so, she had made no surrender of affections, which, as it 
appeared to her, had never even been sought. So far 
from this» she even regretted that her cousin was not her 
brother ; a Mowbray instead of a De Yere. Hence, then, 
she was more open to the effects of a conviction that to 
think of him in any other light than as a relation would 
for ever forfeit her father's countenance ; and hence, too, 
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the persuasion which, though not universal among the 
young women of the time, was with her most peculiarly 
strong, that even though a father might be in fault, the 
character of a daughter would for ever want support by 
acting in opposition to htm. 

"Ah!" said she, "let me never Jbe put on my defence 
where my father is a party. It suits neither with my age 
nor sex ; nor would the countenance of the whole woiid 
heal the wound I should inf ict upon myself in wounding 
him." 

Her merit in this was the greater, because, though the 
bias of her nature was to love her parent, even with fond- 
ness, if he would permit it, she felt too fatally that he did 
not give the permission ; and thus, a mind that was rich 
in endowments, and a heart formed to be the abode of aU 
the affections, were left wandering and void, deprived of 
their best interest, and almost a blank in the scale of 
e^cistence. 

Still her highest pleasure had always been in the pride 
which she saw her father took in her. That pride, indeed, 
rather than paternal fondness (so sweet to the child where 
it exists), was the chief, if not the. only sign of pleasure 
which Lord Mowbray ever showed in her. But even this 
was a comfort with which no inclination she had hitherto 
felt could stand in competition; and the very notion that 
she was thought capable of fostering an affection un- 
sought, and unsanctioned by her parent, affected her in a 
manner to give her the greatest uneasiness. With aU her 
interest, therefore, about De Vere, she was> by no means 
in his power; and it was, upon the whole, a relief to 
these feelings at least to hear of his intended departure. 

But though devotion to filial duty and to delicacy might 
be said to form the most essential part of Constance's 
character, and whenever it came in competition w^th other 
feelings she had neither choice nor hesitation as to de- 
cision, yet she felt not the ease which ^e wished at the 
prospect of a separation, indefinite both as to time and 
place, and pregnant, perhaps, with personal danger. It 
was not, therefore, altogether without perturbation that 
. she soon after heard a message delivered from De Vere 
to his uncle, requesting to take leave of him and his 
cousin before he set out. 

This made it necessary to call up all her firmness, and 
she did it so successfully that, though the softness of her 
demeanour was resumed, De Vere (for so we are obliged 
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to own) was even mortified at the manner in which she 
allowed him to take lea^e of her. 

There was, indeed, sweetness in it, because sweetness 
was so interwoven in her nature that it could not fail her. 
Bat it was not that sweetness which (according to the 
beautiful thought) seemed, in bidding him adieu, to bid 
him return. It was tpo kind to make him accuse her of 
caprice, but far too self-possessed for him to discover a 
feeling beyond what relationship warranted. 
* In truth, whatever we may think or have heard of the 
power of early bias and secret affection, the predominat- 
ing rectitude and determination of her character were, in 
reality, equal to the conquest Of even this strong inclina- 
tion, when called upon to attempt it, as she felt she was, 
by duty to her father and respect for herself. It was 
this, then, that had enabled her lately to be near her cousin, 
and now to part from him in the manner we have described. 

With respect to De Vere, the mine laid by Lord Cleve- 
land, as we before related, had been actually s[Nrung ; and 
however completely he rejected, as incompatible with 
her lovely character, the malignant report of her supposed 
contempt, the fact tliat such contempt of his pretensions, 
should he entertain them, was felt by his uncle, filled 
him with uneasiness mixed with resentment. Nor do we 
disguise that no little anxiety in respect to Constance 
herself was the offspring of these uncertainties; or that 
his pulse beat quick on entering the drawing-room, at 
finding that Lord Mowbray was absent, and that for the 
first time for many weeks he was alone with his cousin. 

Her late distance towards him, unexplained as it was, 
had sent him to the interview in that doubtful mood, 
which might or might not be appeased — might be all 
turned to tenderness, or be chilled to coldness, according 
to the circumstances that arose. 

In the commencement he watched her with anxiety, to 
detect, if he could, any thing like an emotion similar to 
his own; but in vain. 

" I go," said he at last, in answer to her question upon 
the length and object of his absence, *' too little charmed 
with what the world has lately exhibited, to be very anx- 
ious about my return. I go with the man I most, if not the 
only man I greatly admire : nor have I much object beyond 
being of use to him in his melancholy ; except to forget, 
if I can, myself and all that has befallen me during the 
last eight months." 

Vol. II.— 9 E 
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** Forget yourself, Mortimer ! forget your friends 1" said 
Constance, with kindness, but of a sort so collected and 
natural that De Vere wished it had been less. 

** I seem to have no friends," replied he, ** except her I 
have left at Taibois and him I accompany." 

'* Indeed!" exclaimed Constance, somewhat shaken. 
** And is this house no longer your uncle's 1 And are we 
relations only in blood ? I thought it bad been otherwise." 

" Heaven knows I thought so too," replied De Vere, 
scrutinizing her face and manner with an air of com- 
posure, which the thought of the change in his uncle 
enabled him to assume. ^ But where the highest interests 
of the state are frustrated and lost from changes of 
opinion, it little boots us to hope that private connexions 
should remain without estrangement." 

'* Mortimer," said Constance, with a. look of dignity 
and softness mixed, *'you are not kind to us, or to your- 
self, in this. God knows I have deplored many things as 
well as you ; but there has been no estrangement." 

And here, spite of her resolution, her beautiful ' lip 
would have betrayed that it quivered, had she not turned 
to the open balcony to conceal it. Recovering, and 
aided, perhaps, by a feeling that to her at least Mortiiner 
was not perfectly just, she continued, *' You have been 
ill used, my cousin ; but we will not let you part with us 
in ill-humour." 

" I have no ill-humour," said De Vere, somewhat 
loftily, " nor" (and he here felt still more erect) " have I 
a complaint to make. From some, indeed, I have re- 
ceived injury, in return for benefits — ^^ 

'* That you too certainly have," interrupted Constance, 
but checked herself again, while she thought of her 
father. 

" With others," continued he, " I have been deemed of 
no consequence when found without power, after being 
flattered with notice under a different impression." 

"Those who have acted thus are beneath you, my 
cousin," exclaimed Constance. 

'* In many tilings I trust they are," replied De Veie ; 
*^and if there are others still, of a better order, who think 
I am in the way — ^" and he stopped. 

" Think you in the way !" cried Constance ; " to whom 
can you allude 1" 

** To those, dear Constance, too near me in connexion 
for me to wish to go on. I mean merely to observe, 
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that even here I have too humble an opinion of myself 
to complain of changes which may, fpr aught I know, ' 
be only deserved, by the presumption I have shown in 
setting up my own judgment against theirs. To such, 
however, it can be of little consequence whither I go, or 
when I return — and if I never do return — ^ 

"Dear Mortimer," exclaimed Constance, here thrown off 
her guard, and alive to all her father had told her, "what 
mean these dark hints % 1 have heard reports that you 
mean to espouse, nay, risk your life, in the cause of per- 
sons who, my father says, are rebels, and I entreat you 
to tell me what you mean by never returning." 

** Merely," replied De Ve/e, ** as was once said by 
another, that * if I be foiled in my enterprise, there will 
be one shamed that neverwas gracious ;' and in the world 
I fill up ' a place which may be better supplied when I 
have made it empty.' As for those whom Lord Mow- 
bray calls rebels, his lordship and I may differ." 

" True, Mortimer," cried Constance ; '* and whatever 
you determine, I am sure it will be all in honour." She 
then added, with resumed firmness, accompanied by a 
forced smile, " I have -often, you know, scolded you for 
false opinions both of yourself and others. The suppo- 
sition that you are abandoned is a proof of it, and sits 
as iU upon you as it would upon me, whom I know you 
think surrounded by JriendsJ*^ 

" You ! Constance ! You abandoned ! The queen of 
life, or all that inr life is worth following ! You ! the 
ornament of the court, and the focus of elegant gayety !" 

Lady Constance shook her head, and in truth felt heavy 
at heart at observing that the general opinion which she 
felt to be of so little consequence to her real well-being 
had extended itself to De Vere. She was therefore only- 
relieved by the entrance of her father. 

Lord Mowbray, though he had fixed the hour of 
meeting, for which* he was himself too late, was not 
over-pleased at finding De Vere alone with his daughter ; 
and his look of mistrust only ex&ited still more the 
revolting spirit of his nephew. 

He was so evidently contemptuous, as well as dis- 
pleased, that for the moment De Vere both felt and looked 
as if he abandoned all his tenderness, as well as all his 
hope, about his cousin ; and with an erect front stood 
before them both, seemingly in proud independence. 
Lord Mowbray never liked him under this appeariiQce ; 
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and to Constance it seemed so undeserved, as well as so 
new, that each of these coasins, formerly such magnets 
to one another, now really wished the interview to be 
over. So easy is the progress of misunderstanding 
sometimes with the best, so prone is poor human nature 
to multiply its own mortifications. 

It must, however, be said for Lord Mowbray, that in 
addition to his fears of De Yere, he had fears of another 
kind, which had been cruelly excited in consequence of a 
discovery of a supposed intrigue that menaced his power. 
In these moments he was too little kind to anybody to 
be very benignant towards ^a man whom he never had 
loved, and always feared, even before he had iiyured liim. 
He seemed, therefore, peculiarly distant and formal, though 
the ruling subject of his thoughts could not help showing 
itself. 

** Young men," said he, *• are right to travel ; but I 
could have wished you had chosen another companion. 
The friendship of Mr. Went worth is dangerous, and will 
weigh down any one who has his fortune to make ; as 
you have found to your cost." 

*' And yet," said De Yere (eager for his friend, though 
full of very different thoughts), ** no man has such an 
increasing influence among those whom you suppose, my 
dear uncle, to be solely intent upon this fortune-making 
design." 

"Increasing!" exclaimed Lord Mowbray, biting his 
lip ; " and does he really expect success 1" 

** In his great object," replied De Yere, " although per- 
haps not in the acquisition of place." 

** What other object can he have ?" said Lord Mowbray, 
with something like contempt. 

" To effect, whether in or out of place," observed De 
Yere, "a reform in the rules of action which seem to 
govern all ranks ; to make power more powerful, by 
establishing it on public opinion ; and fo give a better bias 
to public opinion itself; in a word, to make the king what 
he wishes, and what he is formed to be, the man of his 
people." 

"Excellent schoolboy visions," returned Lord Mowbray, 
in a tone of sneer, alarm, and anger mixed. "Such theo- 
ries attempted to be put in practice will ruin the state." 

" They may ruin particular statesmen," said De Yere, 
" but they will regenerate public virtue, of which the 
state stands so much in need ; and we may then see what 
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the countiy sa much desires, — an administration govem- 
ingjbr the country, not for themselves." 

He said this (excited by the subject, spite of other 
thoughts) with so much animation, that Constance, how- 
ever averse to these conversations, could not help admir- 
ing him. But both her admiration and his excitement 
were quickly lost in the sour looks and language of Lord 
Mowbray. 

"Nephew," said the latter, " you do ill in letting such 
sentiments escape you. They almost amount to, sedition ; 
and, considering who I am, they seem meant as a personal 
affront." 

** My dear uncle, nothing was further from my thoughts." 

" Perhaps so," replied Lord Mowbray ; " and I am- 
unwilling to remind you, considering all tha^ has been 
done for you, that to me such conduct is at least not 
grateful." 

"Done for me!" thought De Verc, repressing the 
exclamation when he saw that Constance was affected 
by this speech of her father. Lord Mowbray, however, 
was evidently angry, as well as uneasy, and looking 
towards the door, showed plainly that he thought the 
sooner this audience of leave was finished the better. 
De Vere observed it, and tried to find comfort where he 
had so often met with it — ^in Constance. But she-seemed, 
from whatever cause, as uneasy as her father. Her eyes 
were averted and downcast ; and an awkward constraint, 
for the first time in her life, sat upon the brow of the 
most open and beautiful countenance in the world. 

Except, therefore, by a slight pressure from her hand, 
when De Vere finsdly took his leave, it required far more 
vanity than his to believe that he was much above the 
commonest of her acquaintance. The thought banished 
his pride, and made his courage sink, as, with a hurried 
step and beating heart he left the room. Nor as he 
passed through the hall did he notice the respectful salu- 
tations of a train of bowing domestics, whom, somehow or 
another, he had inspired with more than the esteem that 
is usually felt for a master's friend by the common herd 
of London footmen. The porter in particular, who had 
known him from a boy, wished him health and success, 
with an emphasis evidently sincere. To this, so much 
was he absorbed, he could scarcely reply, but hastened 
through the square without looking behind him ; and it 
was sonoid minutes before he recollected this-part at least 
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of the farewell he had reeeiyed. He then felt it, from 
contrasting it with another, and was so alive to it, that, 
taxing himself with haughtiness and indifference for 
what was meant so well, he could have returned to show 
his sense of it, had he known exactly in what manner to 
disclose his feeling. 

** These good feUows,** said he, ^ are capable of attach- 
ment, and give me what others, from whom I expected 
differently, deny me. It is plain that my departure is a 
relief to my uncle, if not to Lady Constance herself P 
' The thought csdled the blood to his cheek, and much of 
his pride returned. He accused his cousin of caprice, 
of coldness, of injustice ; and had he been other than 
exactly what he was, he might, for a few seconds, have 
endeavoured to lash himself into an opinion that he had 
given her a consequence of which she was unworthy. 
But De Vere was too worthy himself, and too little like 
Lord Cleveland in diis respect, for such a temper to con- 
tinue. His resentment (if it had so decided a character) 
melted away before he got the length of the street which 
led to his lodgings; and before he got home, he had 
restored his mind to thoughts more worthy both of him- 
self and of her to whom they pointed. 

** No !" said he ; ** let me not take refuge in the equivo- 
cal consolation that she is in fault. It is plain I haVe no 
interest in her heart. But that does not diminish her 
excellence.** Then he added, with a sigh, ** She never 
gave me encouragement. I have no complaint to make.** 

This acquittal acted two ways. It indeed forced him 
to confess that his affection was hopeless. But he had 
rejected all mean and unjust accusations, which might 
for a moment have supported him. He had decided 
honourably by his cousin, and in doing so he felt as a 
man of honour will always feel. 

And thus, we grieve to say, parted two persons who 
valued each other, perhaps, even at the moment, more 
than aug>it else in the world ; and thus it is that^minds 
the most congenial, and seemingly formed to <3oalesce in 
the sweetest union, may sometimes, by missing the pre- 
cise moment of explanation, after a slight misunderstand- 
ing, sep^urate for ever. Let us learn a lesson from it 
which may be useful to the proudest heart and the most 
delicate sensibility, — that there is no pride so high, nor 
delicacy so refined, as to be above Uie aid of mutual 
concession* How many blossoms of happiness hiVe 
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been shaken from the tree, and died prematurely, and 
how much sourness has been ingrafted in their places, 
merely for the want of such timely sacrifice. 

Yet, alas ! who and what are we, — ^worms as we are 
in the eye of Omnipotence, — ^that we should thus sport 
with the good he destined for us? If every proud spirit 
which labours under mistake would, in -its most swelling 
and "palmy state," thus whisper to itself, what evils 
might be spared in the history of man ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A courtier's fears.. 
Thonghl am daughter to hiB blood, I am not io his manners. — Shakspiark. 

Why, he stflLlks up and down like a peacock, a stride and a stand ; rumi- 
nates like a hostess that hath no arithmetic but her brain, to set down her 
reckoning } bites his lip with a politic regard, as who should say, there were 
wit in this head, if twould oni^Ibid. 

hx the last chapter we described the parting between 
Constance and her cousin as a proud one. But, De Yere 
gone. Lady Constance felt the manner in wliich both she 
and her- father had suffered him to leave them. The 
necessity she thought there was to conceal even the sub- 
dued regard she had for him had been strengthened, so 
as to give her additional courage by the seeming lofti- 
ness of his manner, — which, from her father's entrance, 
had evidently, though after a struggle, got the better of 
his tenderness. This kept her in a kind of neutral position ; 
and the violence of Lord Mowbray had afterward so 
confused her, that in the actual moment of parting she 
seemed almost in a state of indifference. 

But hers, after all, was a young heart. Nothing could 
break in upon her sense of right; but she was not one 
of those heroines who are so absorbed by high principle 
as to be able to assert it without effort, and almost-without 
emotion. She felt, therefore, ' as the gentle being she 
was would necessarily feel; and as her cousin's footsteps 
died away upon the stairs, and she thought of the unto- 
ward difi^ence between Lord Mowbray and him, in this 
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their parting moment, she underwent a revulsion, a sort 
of remorse of spirit, which much affected her. ** It was 
right,** thought she, *' not to encourage the suspicion that 
De Vere was a lover ; but it was not right to let him 
depart as if he w€re not a cousin." 

Luckily for her agitation. Lord Mowbray, the very 
moment that De Vere left the room, had returned to the 
perusal of a letter from Kew, with which he had entered, 
open in hand, and which, in causing him the most serious 
alarms, had occasioned much of the splenetic humour he 
had displayed towards his nephew. Absorbed in this, it 
gave time for Lady Constance to recover, and, indeed, it "* 

proved a considerable diversion to her attention : for the 
anxious statesman was in no inconsiderable agitation 
himself. 

With a heart softened by the recent occurrence, and 
in want of all the support a parent could afford— -de- 
sirous, too, of giving herself the only consolation which 
could compensate the exertion she had made in that 
interchange of sympathy which makes some fathers and 
their children all in all to one another — ^how was she dis- 
appointed and grieved to find that, whatever was the 
cause of Lord Mowbray's anguish (for it was no less), it 
was not from her attempted soothing that he could 
derive any comfort. Yet, spite of her own uneasiness, 
she dressed her soft and beautiful countenance in its 
most endearinff smile. She played with his hand, and 
with her cheeK close to his, asked^ modestly, but ten- 
derly, if she might not be permitted to know the cause of 
his trouble. ^ • 

It was in vain; Lord Mowbray remained fixed in 
thought, with a knit brow and a countenance of iron ; 
and, observing that ladies could know nothing of the 
cares that weighed down statesmen, desired mat Mr« 
Clayton might be sent for. 

"My dear father," said Constance, "you are evidently . 
affected by some untoward business, if you are not really j 

ill ; and may I not be permitted at least to share what 1 

affects you, though I cannot cure it ?" 

Lord Mowbray, however, continued in silent thought, 
and unrelaxed features, for some time ; when, regardless 
of her innocent caresses,, he replied, — 

•* I have often told you. Lady Constance, that politics j 

are above your comprehension. Indeed," said he, rising, 
fead striding across the room, *^ they are above the com* 
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prehension of any one^ even of those who are admitted 
into the secrets of courts and cahinets. Storms often 
arise where least expected; and little wise are those 
who think office has nothing but ' sweets, or that office 
men are always on beds of roses." 

Constance would have retired, as despairing of power 
to console him, though wondering, and fearful of some 
new and dangerous crisis. But the agitated earl mo- 
tioned her to remain. 

" Stay," said he, continuing to walk the room, and con- 
templating his red riband with no seeming pleasure. 
*♦ Since Clayton is not in the way, I may as well dis- 
burthen myself of what presses upon me ; though you 
can give no advice in a matter you cannot possibly un- 
derstand. At the same time it will show you what some 
men are." , 

Rough as it was, Constance felt something like plea* 
sure at this promise of confidence where she so much 
wished it, and she listened respectfully for what was to 
follow. In truth, the good lord was too big with his 
vexation not to hope for some relief by disclosing it, 
even though it was to a woman, and the secret a political 
one. But what was the astonishment of Constance to 
find that the apprehended danger, and all this moralizing 
upon the uncertainties of place and power, arose out of 
the conduct of an old statesman, who in every body^s 
opinion had been for ever laid upon the shelf. As he 
was known to Lady Constance, who, in common with 
the rest of the world, admired his wit and vivacity, but 
supposed that age and wrinkles, though they had not 
extinguished his spirits, must have long dispelfed all 
worldly ambition, she ventured to console her father on 
this equivocal ground. With one foot in the grave, it 
could not enter the fancy of the blooming Constance 
that such a man could be a subject for ambition to sport 
with. She knew not that ambrtion never grows old. 

Lord Mowbray smiled superiority at this simplicity of 
his daughter; but observed, not without trepidation, 
"Alas! you know not the arts of a hoary politician 
when self is in question." 

Lord Mowbray in this stopped not to consider how 
blind self may be when it ventures to ifioralize ; nor did 
the filial-minded Constance detect it in her father. 

But Lord Mowbray went on, and with many hesita- 
tions, looking with anxiety during intervals at the letter, 

£ 3 
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which he still grasped, he exclaimed, " YesJ yes! he has 
fire enough left, and cunning enough too, to endanger us ; 
and so Lord Oldcastlc thinks. Yet, with his fortune, and 
high enough in rank, what can there possibly be in mere 
office that, at such an age, can tempt him thus to sacri- 
fice himself 1" 

Now, as Lord Mowbray was little more than sixty 
when he said this, and his dangerous rival near four- 
score, we are not to suppose that he could be conscious 
of any inconsistency in saying it. In truth, his warmth 
and manner indicated nothing but sincerity even with 
himself; nor, as we have before observed, was his pupil 
disposed to seek for any thing else, when it was her 
father that spoke. But judge of her surprise when he 
acquainted her with the peculiar ground of his fears, 
which was, that this time-furrowed riv^l sought and was 
admitted {** No doubt,'' said Lord Mowbray, '' for the low 
purpose of acquiring favour") into all the private parties 
at court, nay, into the very games of the royal children; 
" And you will be astonished when I tell you of a play 
for them which he himself has invented." 

Constance looking curiosity, her father proceeded to 
inform her, that the eldest of the young princes conde- 
scended to shoot him with paper arrows, till he dropped 
down seemingly dead, when the joy was for the little 
prince to kiss nim to life again. " This, and liot cockles, 
and forfeits," said Lord Mowln^ay, shaking his head, 
** would, under such a man, endanger a stronger adminis- 
tration than ours : nor should I be surprised if Went- 
worth, and perhaps even your cousin, flown as they are» 
were at the bottom of it." 

Constance thought within herself how little her father 
could know his nephew, when he attributed such designs 
to him; and her respect for the open character of Went- 
worth equally exempted him from the imputation. In 
fact, the death of Beaufort, and the effect this had pro^ 
duced on many characters whom, from what she knew 
of them, she honoured in the world, had given a shock 
to her mind from which she had not recovered ; and the 
present conversation exhibiting (as even her filial reve- 
reace could not prevent her from imagining) the most 
childish fears, was anything but agreeable to her feelings 
or her principles. Ambition, indeed, as she had seen it 
conducted, had already had too sinister an effect upon 
private happiness to make her quite so favourable to i\ 
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as, in her natural sentiments, considering it as a noble 
passion, she had originally been. We have not denied 
that she had been somewhat dazzled at the influence 
which, as a young and elegant female, she was told she 
might acquire among those who conducted the state; 
and, for a moment, her love of all virtue, public as well 
as private, gave her an elevation, to the pleasure of which 
she yielded. But her modesty first (always the surest 
index to inform a woman whether she is right or wrong), 
and afterward her judgment, nay, her very pride itself, 
combined to make her tremble on the threshold, at enter- 
ing on such a career. There was nothing she thought 
80 little a woman's province as party ; and she looked 
with little reverence on the busy exertion of a young 
and beautiful peeress, who with the highest attraction, 
and all the seeming qualities of a good wife' and mother, 
as De Vere once observed, unsexed herself by becoming 
the focus of political rage and intrigue. In her feelings 
upon this point, she had been confirmed by her prudent 
friend Lady Clanellan ; and she had for some time, on 
this, as well as almost every other accoimt, wished for 
the summer to close upon a way of life for which the 
more she saw of it she felt less and less fitted. For ail 
these reasons, therefore, though anxious to sooth her 
father's distress, she was never less disposed to enter into 
the causes that had produced it ; and, but that the afilicted 
statesman was her father, she would have laughed out- 
right at the anecdote on which his affliction was princi- 
pally founded. 

She was staggered, however, by the authority of 
Lord Oldcastle, and'began to wonder at these lords of 
the destinies of nsitions, who seemed to hold their own 
destiny by so poor a thread that a child might break it. 
Her excellent judgment, young as she was, had full 
room for exercise, and she could not help confessing 
that ambition, as she saw it, was a very different thing 
from what the generous but inexperienced flight of her 
mind had taught her to believe. It was, equally with 
the luxury and splendour in which she had lately lived, 
inadequate to all she had hoped for, on taking, as she was 
told she was to do, possession of the world. • 

*'^But where then," said she, when her conference 
with her father broke up, and she retired to her closet, — 
•* where is happiness really to be found IJ^ 

The thought engaged her in a long contemplation of 
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what she called the nothings that had absorbed her atten* 
tion for so many months, and her httle pleasure in these 
led her to Castle Mowbray, whence she began to wish she 
had never stirred. But Castle Mowbray was not to her 
what it had been during the summer; and, with every 
seeming blessing upon earth, this young favourite of 
nature as well as of fortune was any thing but happy 



CHAPTER XV. 



DEPARTURE. 



What enYioas streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ! 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain's top. 
I must be gone and live— or stay and die.-^HjL»PBABS. 

Could De Vere have penetrated his cousin's mind 
during the hours consequent to his last interview with 
her, it might probably have relieved his own from some 
of the weight which oppressed it in the moment of his 
leaving London with Mr. Wentworth. He would not, 
perhaps, have found there the species of feeling which 
might have determined his own heart what to wish, or 
how to act : but he would have seen that the person who 
he thought had begun to listen to fhe flatteries of the 
world was as pure as ever in her nature, and as free as 
ever from the tainting effect of those flatteries. The 
contrary opinion, however, had got a little, a very little 
hold of him, and as his postchaise drove through Gros- 
venor Square before five in the morning, and he looked 
up at the close-shuttered windows of her chamber, he 
felt an unaccountable heaviness from the mixed nature 
fi{ his reflections. She Avas then, he thought, in slumber, 
jaded perhaps with the vigil of some nightly ball, where 
all ♦he incense of the state had been offered her, and her 
only embarrassment had been to decide which pleasure 
she should most enjoy, or on what candidate for her 
favour she should bestow most of her notice. At any 
rate he supposed her indifferent to any feelings that 
might be enteitained for her by himself; and although 
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he felt a sort of pang at the thought that ft would be 
long before he saw that house or its lovely mhabitant 
a£^hi (if indeed he might not be taking his last view of 
it) yet he could not forget his uncle*s moroseness, nor the 
insensibility with which she herself had seemed to part 
with him. 

Witli these impressions, it was with little alacrity of 
heart that he lost sight of Mowbray House ; and though 
Wentworth was by his side, he threw himself back in 
the carriage, and dewing his hat over his eyes, neither 
gentleman spoke a word to the other for many minutes. 

Their meditations certainly were not disturbed by any 
thing from without ; for though all was light throughout 
the vast city, every tiling seemed buried in silence and 
solitude. The repose reminded one of abandoned Rome 
when entered by Brennus and his Gauls, so deep and 
motionless was it, even at an hour when Nature had be* 
gun to assume all her gladness with the rising of the sun. 

This contrast, which often exists between the cheer* 
ful appearance of inanimate objects and xhe deep rest of 
man, is to a contemplative person "^ways full of inters 
est; nor, perhaps, of all the scenes on which such a^ per- 
son loves to fasten, is there one more* pregnant with phi- 
losophic food than this, — ^the exhibition of a mat city 
at the dawn of day. The myriads which it is knownr to 
contain, and is soon to pour forth, are then invisible to 
the eye, and houses teeming with life appear abandoned 
and desolate. At best they are buried in peacefuf 
forgetfulness, from which it seems almost a pity to rouse 
them. How many thousands of those who were 4hu8 
lost in happy oblivion were soon to awake to care, to 
doubt, to struggle^ or to certain affliction ! Many, how* 
pver, to joy ; though neither De Vere nor his companion 
*ijiade these last any part of the visions they indulged; 
yet with other feelings than those which preyed upon 
each, the softness of the morning, and the journey 
before them might have created very different sensa* 
tions.* 

The sun had been up above an hour, but was now tem* 
pered by cloudr which had jlist shed the blessing of 

* The modern readeis in the fbtegolns dascri pUon of tlie early dawn in Loii* 
dim, may racolleet aomeUiing of tbe same ca«t in tke noicel Qf Granby ; only 
(as I am moec willing to allow) it is bettef executed in that lively and very 
agreeable pictare of the manneni of the day. Nevertbelcas, as the tone of aeo- 
timent is somewhat diflbrent, and as it introdiioea . a difibrent cgarseAf 
astion, I aon content to let this description stand. 

Vol. II.-'IO 
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a gentle rain on the earthy enough (and no more) to allay, 
heat and turn every thing to freahness. But the busy 
dwellers of Whitehall were still steeped in sleep, save, 
now and then, where an earlier stirrer than the rest had 
opened his window aloft to inhale the air. On advancing, 
however, towards Parliament-street, symptoms of bustle 
and watchfulness displayed themselves. At first a de* 
sultory straggler was seen, with jaded step aiid night- 
worn looks, creeping like a snail (though with any thing 
but shining morning face) towards that ominous place of 
combat where the fate of nations was often decided, 
and might be then deciding. Another and another still 
succeeded, till, at length, whole groups, by threes and 
fours at a time, swept the pavement, arm in arm, hurry- 
ing faster and faster, in the 'apprehension of being too 
late for the question, or anxious with mutual fear at the 
sight of each other's strength. 

These had all been summoned to vote from their re- 
spective clubs, where, tired of a ten-hours' debate, they 
had sought a temporary and feverish refuge. Dim bs 
were their eyes, and furrowed their temples with watch^ 
ing, their countenances still gleamed with what agitated 
them within ; and hope, and doubt, and anxious calcula- 
tion, and (with many, let us -cordially add) real patriot- 
ism, excited them all by turns ; and this gave a momentary 
ardour to thieir spirits, and an accelerating impulse to 
Iheir steps. 

It was a sight which neither Wentworth nor, indeed, 
De Yere could view without emotion. The former saw 
many of his friends and many of his opponents, as the 
carriage rolled past them. Among these was Clayton, 
whose quick but solitary pace and disconcerted air ra- 
ther surprised them. He had, in fact, been despatched* 
to bring up a detachment of hesitating, though general 
supporters of Lm'd Oldcastle ; had met with a cold re- 
ception from a knot of county members; afid was, in 
truth, ruminating on the coarseness and ingratitude, too, 
of country genUemen, when, with irregular step, and 
face full of care, he was thus seen hurrying to his pa- 
trons with apprehensions of something little short of 
mutiny. Both the friends observed the phenomenon, 
and Mt. Wentworth aligned from it that all was not well 
with the ministerial party. This, with the eventful dis- 
cussion which was pending, and his possible power of 
influencing it, but, above afi, the proximity of the scene. 
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Staggered his resolution. His hand wa« several times 
on the glass, to order the postillion to stop, and his heart 
beat high at thethou^ of gallant encounter; when the 
weakness of his chest, and the solemn pronise he had 
given to Wilmot (of which De Vere forcibly reminded 
him), turned him from his design, and he too threw him- 
self back in the carriage, that he might not be noticed 
eitlier by the former companions of liis glory or the 
, rivals of his po wer.. 

Having at length escaped by driving over Westmin- 
ster-bridge, he- could not help stretching through the 
window, to take a view of the House, which reared 
itself in placid and quiet dignity to the gray morning, un- 
conscious (audit seemed almost strange that it should be 
so) of the agitating scene that was passing within. For 
Wentworth was but right in supposing that at this mo- 
ment the doors were closed, and the speaker engaged in 
the act of putting the question. The thought so ^ot the 
better of him, that, had he not been a little ashamed of 
his eagerness, he would have confessed then (what he 
did afterward), that though absolutely out of hearing of 
the House, he mistook the haUing of some distant wa- 
termen across the river for t!ie well-known sounds of 
Ay and No ! Such, and so great, on particular subjects, 
is the power of habitual excitement and local association. 

The thought of all that was passing expanded itself 
upon his fancy in a variety of images. He recoUected all 
that had happened in this the scene of his exertions, from 
the first moment he had entered upon it : the consequence 
he had achieved ; his increased and increasing reputation ; 
his early accession to power ; his abandonment of it 
afterward; the accjuisition and desertion of friends; 
but, above all, the lU-usage and unhappy fate of Beau- 
fort. The remembrance of these was still so bitter to 
him, that for a moment he forgot himself: and attributing 
the whole conduct of his opponents to self-interest, he pro- 
nounced, with little sense of justice, that all were corrupt. 

They were, he said, like the senators of Rome in the 
time of Jugurtha, who would have sold their very coun- 
try, could they liave^ found a purchaser. In this spirit, no 
wonder that the exclamation of Jugurtha himself, when he 
turned round and addressed the city on leaving it, came 
Into his mind; and taking a last look at the House, as 
he had now nearly crossed the bridge, he burst out with 
the African chiefs 
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** Vrb^or venalem et mature peritunm, tl emptorem invenerit." 

De Yere felt all the poignancy of this exclamation, 
and respecting Weniworth*s emotions, would not inter- 
rupt him bj contesting the evidently too great extent of 
his opinion. Yet he hoped that that opinion was not 
genuine, and that cooler moments would bring back his 
Friend to better temper with some at least of his brotlier 
politicians ; and though he despised many of them equally 
with Wentfworth, and was little enough in good*humour 
with public men, particularly those nearest tor him, be 
concluded, as he hoped, that this was a mere sudden 
ebullition, and was unwilling to despair of the republiq. 
He watched, therefore, the return of his companion to 
better thoughts, from which the sight of so nrany memo- 
rials of his recent life had,^ for the time, diverted him. 

The silence was mutual for some miles i for De Yere 
was occupied with other and as keen emotions as those 
of disappointed ambition; and it took some time for 
Wentworth to recover the shock which this mere pas- 
sage through the scene of former contests had given 
him. By degrees, however, both resumed their tranquil^ 
lity, though there was still something sielancholy in it, 
4uring the rest of the day« 



CHAPTER XVI. 

EXILE. 

And gigtaed my English breath in foreifn clombv 

Bating the bitter bread of banishment ; 

While yoa hare fedttpon my signories, 

Dispark'd my parks, and feird ipy ibrest woods, 

Raz*d out my impress, leaving me no sign, 

Save men's opinions and my living blood. 

To ahow the world t am a 0BntleBnn.--SHAKsraARii« 

HADtheintercourse between France and England beew 
as easy and as frequent in the time of Elizabeth as it is 
now, Shakspeare would probably have revelled in the 
description of an embarkation ; and among the numerous 
touches we feed upon in his account of human life, we 
should possibly have to dwell upon the various emotions 
of that multitude of characters who hurry to the shores 
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of their country in order to leaye it. The hoat of Charon 
itself could hardly exhibit a more motley picture of our 
wayward nature ; it could hardly contain mqre fears, or 
regrets, or hopes, tender or bitter recollections, or joyfid 
expectations, curiosity, or moroseness, or avarice, or the 
spirit of intrigue, love, honour, or ambition, than the 
boat that wafts the restless Englishman to the opposite 
«hoTe. 

With this in view, we will not merely say a misan^ 
Chrope, but a rational observer of mankind, would do 
well, for a while, to take a position on the pier of any 
port of embarkation. The fancy of a Jaques would run 
riot in it. 

But we must not stop to inquire into the thousand 
exhibitions of the human character which Dover afforded 
to our travellers as they seated themselves in the packet. 
Here an emaciated devotee of the world, in whose ser- 
vice he had destroyed his health, was flying to the sweet 
south for strength to enjoy it a little longer ; there his 
heir, accompanying him, and secretly wondering (we will 
noc say wishing the contrary) whether he would ever 
come back. Here an embezzler, with the portfolio of 
his master, fearing an officer in every man that looked 
Bt him. There a wife, in tears and agitation, and already 
repentant, at liaving lied from a husband with a lover not 
to be compared to him. Now they saw a young heir, 
big with all hope, the world at his feet; and now a man 
driven from society for infamy, envying the commonest 
«ailor-boy that scrubbed dirt from the deck. Here was a 
faded ennuyiy flying from himself in London, to be still 
more tired of the same person in Paris ; there a whoke 
family going to live cheap en province, and obtain a good 
accent for their younger chUdren. A jilted lover sighed 
most bitterly in the forecastle, to which he had retired, 
with eyes fixed upot2 the water, though now and then 
looking at tlie road up the cliff, as leading to the only 
thing in the world that could interest him, with all her 
faults. On the other hand, in solenw state, and most 
oracular visage, sat an envoy and his secretary, just ap- 
pointed to their first mission at an inferior German court, 
on which tfiey thought the fate of Europe depended. 
Two or three Frenchmen sat by themselves, congratulat- 
ing each other on having escaped from the pays brutcle 
etj^ocey where the ladies never said a word, and no one 
could make a good soup. 

10» 
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i It were endless to recount the impressions which these 
and other characters made upon Wentworth and Q0 
Yere ; whOi at the same time, were themselves as Of^n 
as the rest to the investigation of a philosopher. They 
certainly participated with the most restless of their eom^ 
panions in their desii'e to leave England; and it was not 
till they were full mid-channel* and under the impulse 
of a favourable breeze, that they seemed to breathe a 
freer air. 

How different from that beautiful, that unfortunate, 
and then innocent queen who, crossing ,this very chan« 
nel, fixed her eyes till night on the shores she had left, 
and even ordered her bed to be spread on the deck, Uiat 
she might behold them once more in the dawn^ if the 
dawn still gave them to her view# Not one of the 
motley crew of the packet, and certainly hot De Yere 
or Wentworth, were actuated by this feeling towards 
England^ 

Yet England was tlieir country, and loved by them 
both as it deserved to be loved. It contained all they 
most fondly prized, though it also contained what had 
occasioned their disgust. At that moment disgust pre- 
dominated ; witness the feeling of Wentworth when he 
was recently so impressed by the scene of his formei* 
activity. Indeed there is no saying to what extremity 
of prejudice the human heart will proceed under the 
influence of great excitement, when unregulated by the 
habit of self-control. 

Out of complaisance to the youth and health of De 
Yere^ Wentworth ofifered to stay some time at Paris ; 
but, not more to his pleasure than his surprise, De Yere 
declared against it. 

«< I care not for its luxury,^ said he ; " and as for the 
French woman of quality, she is not to my taste — 

* Then) 's laoguage In her eye ; her cheek, her lip, "^ I 
Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look oat 
▲t every joint and motion of her body.' 

Oh, how different from what we have left !'* 

'*Yet there are TEspinasse, and Geoffrin, and Du 
Deffand,** said Wentworth^ not noticing his last ob- 
servation. 

" They are not women," replied De Yere, " but mascu- 
line spirits in petticoats." 
"But their conversation," continued Wentworth* 
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•* Oidappoints me at every turn," replied De Vere. 

"Yet it is full of brilliancy," said his companion, "of 
thinking, and even of science and learning." 

" It is on that very account I dislike it : I doubt the 
thinking; and though I might admire brilliancy for a 
time, and wit too, if it do not make them bold, I wish 
not to be dazzled where soothing and softness are the 
peculiar fascinations of the sex. It is to these^ and 
these alone, that we fly for that refuge which we cannot 
find in ourselves." 

" You hate, then, science and learning in petticoats 1" 

"Why, if I wanted them for their own sakes, 1 
could get them better from the men; if for the sake 
of any superior attraction when possessed by females^ 
1 could as soon think a coat and waistcoat superiorly 
graceful from being worn by a woman instead of my- 
self." 

" This may be true," said Wentworth ; " but if not at 
Paris, where then is your standard of excellence T" 

" Look at home," replied De Vere ; " for how different 
are the gentle beings we have quitted, where the most 
excellent sense and the best understandings are accom- 
panied by a retiring grace that never suffers them to over- 
iBtep their modesty of character." 

"Upon my word," said Wentworth^ "the English 
ladies, at least, are much obliged to you ; yet, even in 
England, we have Mi's. Montague." 

" And even Mrs. Montague," replied De Vere, " I could 
love more if she' would lay down her learning. Beauty, 
elegance, goodness, all conspire in her to fascinate me ; 
but make her a schoolmistress, and the fascination is 
gone." 

" You would not then marry a scholar, though so much 
more fitted to be your companion ? You would prefer 
one who would talk of silks and laces ?" 

" If the laces set off her beauty while talking, I should 
have no objection," answered De Vere ; " provided she 
could also talk of her heart, and that heart was mine. 
But the sphere of woman's companionship is not so con- 
tracted* The virtues, the graces, the accomplishments, 
that delight and purify us at the same time, — ^these are 
all hers ; and should I ever be able to marry, these I 
should seek ; but, as to a downright woman of letters, 
nothing terrifies me so much : I would as soon marry my 
dictionary." 
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Wetiftwotth laughed, and the Geofihna, rEspinasses* 
ftnd Du Defl&nds were griven up. 

They accordingly left Paris in a few days, and took 
the road to Toulouse ; but stopped in the village of Y il- 
lette, at some leagues^ distance from Paris. 

There were interests in that village which were enthu- 
siastically felt by Wentworth, and, young as he was, even 
by De Yere. With ten thousand fauks, the character, 
life, and mind >of Bolingbroke.were favourite and fre- 
quent topics of discourse with both the travellers, and 
Bolingbroke had passed several years of his exile at a 
secluded chSlteau in this neighbourhood. The fineness 
of mind, the high breeding, and brilliant talents of this 
tstatesman,— the vicissitudes of his life, his love of letters, 
his eloquence aad philosophic imaginatum (we dare not 
call it genuine philosophy), could not be oMiterated by 
those bursts of passion (amounting to almost phrensy) 
which plunged him, now into the grossest debauchery, 
now into violence, nothing short of treason. He had all 
the vehemence, but not the virtues, of the gallant Essex; 
and this vehemence, like that of Essex, though often 
generous, was so ill directed as to prove his ruin. Y^ith 
parts which left all other men behind, he was a tissue of 
incongruity; ever philosophizing, ever sinning against 
philosophy ; praising exile, yet incensed at being exiled ; 
affecting to despise the world, yet a martyr to its ambi- 
tions ; smitten with the calmness of retreat, yet bursting 
with party rage. Oh ! who can describe him, streaming 
** like a meteor on the troubled air," beyond all rule of 
calculation ; admired and contemned, blamed, hated, and 
loved. 

As he was the very child of political ambition, and 
while in office the model of official merit, no wonder 
that he had been the peculiar study of a successor like 
Wentworth; as little that all things belonging to him 
i$hould have wound about and augmented the interest 
with which he was regarded both by Wentworth and. De 
Yere. Wentworth, indeed, chiefly viewed him as a 
minister; De Yere as a problem in human nature; both 
as a man whose every point of history was a matter 
worthy of inquiry. Can we be surprised that their hearts 
beat high on their approach to what had been his dwell- 
ing ? It wasf in fact, the concerted object of their pil- 
grimage when they quitted Paris. 

The shrine, liowever, had long been abandoned, and 
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now lay, void of an inhabitant, in a most ne^ected state^ 
At the end of the village, or rather of a long street, old 
and massive gates, full ten feet high, opened to what had 
been the domain. The ancient arms of the family of 
whom Bolingbroke bought it, cast m lead, still looked 
respectably, though the rust of time had defaced all other 
appendages. Nettles and close-matted weeds obscured 
what could be seen of the imraiediate mterior, and entirely 
hid the borders of a straight-lined canal, so seldom 
visited as to be the abode of wild ducks. The gates, 
however, were locked, and all approach forbidden, till a 
tall, thin Frenchman, whose few gray locks were pinned 
in a bagi and surmounted by a cocked-hat (not over new, 
bin decorated with a red cockade), advanced with some- 
what of a military air, and, showing a huge key (a proof 
o[ his authority), offered hia services in showing the 
house. 

He had on a threadbare coat, of a saffron colour, with 
large sleeves and many buttons, and a waistcoat of the 
same, with flaps down to the knees; and he did the 
honours of the deserted mansion with no mean grace. 
To an English matter-of-fact Cicisbeo he was Hyperion 
to a satyr. 

** Messieurs^ veuillent voir la maison de leur Lor Boo- 
lingbropke 1^' said the Frenchman, who, from the circum- 
stance of being simply intrusted with the key, called 
himself, and was called by others, Monsieur I'lntendant. 

**Yes!" answered Wentworth; '*and we should be 
glad to know if there is any person in the place who can 
remember him." 

** C*est moi, qui est cette heureuse persornie," replied 
the Frenchman, unlocking the gate. 

The travellers rejoiced at the event, and would have 
immediately begun a string of questions on the subject, 
when a covey of red-legged partridges, well iledged, flew 
up, or rather ran from under their feet ; several brows- 
ing rabbits scudded to their burrows, and more than one 
adder crept hissing to his hole. 

" Ah ! les coquins," said the steward, •* they have not 
been disturbed for a long time." 

Both the gentlemen hurried towards the bouse. 

It was in a dilapidated state, from having scarcely had 
a tenant from the time Bolingbroke had le^ it. The im. 
mense stone steps and well-carved balustrades that M 
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Up to Uie door were many of them broken in halves ; 
the door itself, though of huge oak^ had lost some of its 
panels ; and the thick but decayed rails and small panes 
o{ the windows, which composed the extensive and once 
handsome front, did any thing but keep out the weather. 
Over the door, however, was seen, in large letters, the 
inscription of 

USI BESfE, IBI PaTRIA. 

Wentworth was much struck, and paused a minute or 
two on the threshold, occupied with this sentiment, which 
evidently gave a turn to his thoughts. Then expressing 
his wonder at the neglect into which the place had fallen, 
the steward could only shrug up his shoulders, but pointed 
to a marble paved anteroom which led, he said, to the 
apartment of milor. 

" Every thing," observed Wentworth, " that makes us 
familiar with such a man is full of interest ;" and he hur- 
ried into this apartment. 

There was a saloon, a bedroom, and a closet with 
empty bookshelves, the last commanding a beautiful 
view of a wild and retired forest, from windows full a 
dozen feet from their high projecting seats to the ceil- 
ing. In this room was the only chair to be found in 
the house, and on the back of it had been painted, though 
now much faded, a viscount's coronet and a falcon, the 
St. John crest, together with the philosophical motto, 

" Nee quarere nee spernere honorem ;" 

which the new viscount assumed, he says, when he was 
weak enough to enlist a second time under Oxford, but 
which he thought he most proved in the days of his exile. 
There was also a reading-desk, which their conductor 
said had belonged to him, and on which the same crest 
and motto were painted. 

** True to his theories, at least," observed Wentworth, 
**he was attentive, even to minuteness, in blazoning 
his fancied philosophy wherever he could find room 
for it." 

" Had his practice proved him sincere," said De Vere, 
" I should not blame him. I am no enemy to the cus- 
tom of thus feeding one's imagination, where the end 
i« good." 

Here they were interrupted by the guide, who assured 
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them, he said, upon authority which he thought unques- 
tionable, that milor was leplus grand philosophe et miit- 
istre du monde, always excepted Monsieur te Baron de 
Montesquieu. 

Then assuming an air of greater importance, and open- 
ing the locker of one of the window-seats, he produced 
a manuscript book, mouldy with age, and in many parts 
obliterated from damp, but which was evidently a com- 
monplace book, and, as it seemed to Wentworth, in 
!3olingbroke^s handwriting. 

" £^ voila 1"^ cried the iutendant, with increased signifi- 
cance ; " c^est 9on Scriture /" 

Both Wentworth and De Vere hurried to examine it, 
even before they were told by their guide that it was he 
who had discovered this only relic of the great 7m7or, and 
that he had very honestly informed the steward of the 
estate of it, who, upon the strength of his having been 
son to the gardener when Bolingbroke lived there, told 
him he might keep it. ^ . 

" I did so," said the old gentleman ; " and as English 
travellers often come here, I have found my account in 
showing it to them, as I hope," concluded he, with a low 
bow, " I shall to-day." 

The friends were so much absorbed with the manu- 
script as scarcely to listen to him, though the book was 
merely a collection of passages from different authors 
bearing upon particular subjects, with a few original sen- 
tences of the writer's own, afterward incorporated with 
his works. Both gentlemen were particularly struck 
with the following, which they read wuth avidity, and 
which brought home to them many reflections, to which 
even what De Vere, but particularly Wentworth, had 
seen of the world of ambition, made them peculiarly 
alive. 

" Similis, a captain of great reputation, under Trajan 
and Adrian, having obtained leave to retire, passed sevdU 
years in his retreat, and then dying, ordered this inscrip- 
tion to be put on his tomb : that he had been many years 
on earth, but that he had lived only seven, if you are 
wise, your leisure will be as worthily employed, and your 
retreat will add new lustre to your character. Imitate 
Thucydides in Thrace, or Xenophon in his little farm at 
Scillus. In such a retreat you may sit down like one 
of the inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the Olympic 
gaines without tiikiug any part in them. Fax from tlis 
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hunyof the world, and almost an unconcerned spectator 
of what passes in it, having paid in a public life Ti^hat you 
owed to the present a^e, pay in a private life what you 
owe to posterity. Write as you have lived, without paS' 
xiofiy and build your reputation, as you build your happi- 
ness, on the foundation of truth. 

* Innocnu am* 4eltoi«8 doctainq«e jq«ietiun:' " 

Wentworth arid De Vere looked at one another on 
finishitig these passages, each moved by the same senti- 
ment. 

" To think,** at last exclaimed Wentworth ; ** how dif- 
ferently a man can act and write !** 

"And yet," observed De Vere, looking at the land- 
scape from the windows, "may we not suppose him 
sincere 1" 

"For the moment, yesi*' replied Wentworth; "and 
though the landscape is, as you say, delightful, I dare 
say, when he sat at tins window he looked i»ftenest at the 
road to Paris." 

" It is certain," observed De Vere, falling into thought, 
** his philosophy was merely in his ideas. But they were 
beautiful ideas, nor can I help regretting that his feeling 
was merely in imagination when he solaced himself with 
that charming line which you see he has underscored, 
as if he loved it, 

* Inoocuas mbo delieias doetamqae qai«uun.' " 

" Yes !" observed Wentworth ; " but that he, who was 
the child of passion, should say to himself, in the very 
privacy of his chamber, where be must have been com- 
muning witli his own heart, ' Write as you have livedo 
TnUiotU passion P Oh ! human nature ! how admirably 
canst thou fool thyseUT' 

"Here is more and still more marked," cried De 
Vere, turning over the leaves ; and the friends read on. 

" You have -fulfilled all the duties of a good citizen, 
you have been true to your trust, and have pursued the 
mterest of your counti^ ; you severed her interest from 
those of her factions. She reaps the benefits of these 
services, and you suffer for them. You are banished, and 
pursued with ignominy ; and those whom you hindered 
from triumphing at her expense revenge -tnemselves at 
yours." 
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^ This is, at least, more practical," observed Wentworth j 
** and here we worshippers of ambition, as we are called, 
may find some truth as to our slippery position." 

De Vere, all interest, read on. 

" The persons in opposition to whom you saved the 
public conspire and accomplish your ruin. These are 
your accusers, and the giddy, ungrateful crowd your 
judges. Your name is hung up in the tables of pro- 
scription, and art, joined to malice, endeavours to make 
your best actions pass for crimes. For this purpose, the 
sacred voice of the senate is made to pronounce a lie, 
and those records which ought to be the eternal monu- 
ments of truth become the vouchers of calumny." 

"A good lesson," cried Wentworth, 

" Hear the consolation," proceeded De Vere. 

" Such circumstances you think intolerable, and you 
would prefer death to so ignominious an exile. Deceive 
not yourself. The ignominy remains with them who 
persecute, not with him who suffers unjust persecution. 
But nothing can affect the man who, in a healthful body, 
)enjoys a conscience void of the offences ascribed to 
him." 

" Admirable consolation I" exclaimed Wentworth ; 
** but, alas ! how often belied by the person who, with 
perhaps a broken heart, whispers that he believes it, and 
dies." 

Here the ex-minister turned away to the window, and 
was silent. It was evident he was thinking of Beaufort. 

De Vere went on to read another passage, descriptive 
of the resignation of this extraordinary lover of tran- 
quillity ; whose 'only unhappiness for thirty years was, 
that he was left to enjoy what he loved. 

" I have brought myself to that indifferent temper of 
mind which only can secure the tranquillity of any per- 
son who acts upon the public stage in this country of 
revolutions. How I envied Lord Peterborough, for being 
far from home, nearer the sun, and at a distance from 
faction !" 

During the reading of these extracts, and the com- 
ments upon them, Monsieur Nicholas, the steward, stood 
at a respectful distance, with his arms crossed before him 
in a sort of attitude of resignation, until the gentlemen 
should have finished; when observing them pause, he 
asked, in the manner in which a Frenchman generally asks 
ioj a compliment, *^ Messieurs soni-ils contents! Mais 

Vi)Lu II.— U F 
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apparemment iU aimaroni voir le CaUnei de$ bucfip 

At this high-sounding title the travellers looked at one 
another, and then at Monsieur Nicholas, with surprise, as 
if not expecting any thing so important in a place so 
abandoned. But the steward, begging them to follow 
him, led them to a sort of temple built over a gurgling 
fountain; which burst afterward into a rivulet, winding 
through tlie grounds. Here they beheld seyeral marbles, 
on which the overflowings of the mind uf this brilliant 
exile seemed to have poured themselves. Abandoned 
as all appeared to be, there was an air of romance about 
the place which, added to association, pointed every thing 
with interest. For it evidently was a spot in which the 
imagination of a disappointed ambitieux had brooded, and 
endeavoured to console itself in the dignity of retreat. 

Both gentlemen were particularly struck with a tablet 
immediately over the shell of a river-god, whence the 
fountain broke. On this was inscribed the following 
emphatic lines, descriptive of BoUngbroke's own sense, 
at least, of the injustice of his fate, and his philosophy 
in bearing it. 

** Propter tdem adversas Regintm, et partes, 

Interoerat^ eervatam. 

Propter operam, in pace generall condllandA 

Strenue naltem navatam, 

Impotentiavesane fiictionis 

Solum Tertere coactua. 

Hie ad aqus lene caput aaerv, 

Injuste eiulat, * 

Dalc<i vivit, 
H. De B. An."* 

On another marble the sentiment seemed pursued in the 
following: 

** Si reeiinacat patria« in patriam reditama ; 
Si non raaipiseat, ubi^ia melius qoam inter 
Tales ciTis Aituras, 
Banc viiiam instattio et econio : 



* By the tnadneaa of an outrageous fketion, 

On account of his vnatained fidelity to his queen. 

And his strenuous endeavour to accomplish a general peace. 

Having been (breed to seek a new country, 

Here, at the soft source of this sacred fiKmtaio, 

Henry of Bdingbroke, 

Unjustly banished, 

rieasantly lived* 
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Hiae, Telut ex portu, alieaos cans 

E( fonuns ludam insolentem 

Cernere suave est. 

IBe, mortem nee appeteas nee fimena 

Innocuis deliciis, 

DoctA quit^, 

et 

Felicia animi iinmoU daoqQillitatei 

Fraiscor. 

Hlc mihi tiTiain qtiod suponeat ant esuliii 

- Aut »vi.^* 

* Channing," exclaimed De Vere, " could we only sup* 
pose the sentiment genuine ; but I doubt both the im- 
moveable tranquillity and the happy mind he talks of. 
* The lady doth profess too much, metninks,' yet there are 
such charms in the sentiment, such witchery in the 
notion of a philosophic independence of the world, that, 
self-deluded or not, it is interesting to contemplate these 
effusions." 

"What shall we say,'* said Wentworth (pondering 
over the first inscription), " to the political account of 
himself? Was he nght in flying from trial, or would he 
not have been safe,, or at least consulted his reputation 
better, had he, like the man he affected to despise,t nobly 
braved it 1" 

" Party rage," replied De Vera, " is such a monster, 
that there is no saying; but I allow, as a man of political 
courage, however inferior in other respects, the firmness 
of Lord Oxford wUl ever place him above Bolingbroke.*' 

" St. John is a sort of hero of yours," said Wentworth. 

•* A tort of one,^^ replied De Vere ; " though. Heaven 
knows, for consistency, manliness, and all that consti- 
tutes greatness, he ha^ very little of the hero about him. 
As an ambitious man, from the violence with which he 
pushed his great passion, and the envy, hatred, and msdice 

* If hia eonntry cmne to ber senaea, about to recarn to her. 
If not, any where better tban among ancb a peopte; 
This viUa I found, and adorn. 
Here in aafety, as flrom a harboor, 
It ie delifhtflil to look at the dangera of othen 
And the insolent moekeriea of Fortune. 
Here 
In Innooent recreation and learned leiatire 
(Neither desiring nor fearing death), 
I enjoy that unmoyeable tranqnllUty 
Which springs from a happy mind. 
Here, dunng whatever remains to ma 
Ofliftorofexile, 
I lire to myself. , 

tOilbrd. 
T2 
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he bestowed on the chief he himself had chosen, his life 

can only be useful to show how the greatest talents and 
energies may but prove the misery of the possessor. 
He was for ever affecting to despise titles and ribands, as , 
empty playthings i yet his most desperate quarrel with 
Harley was for not getting the garter, lilte him, and, like 
him, not being made au earl instead of a viscount. A. 
man with that in him which really maltes ambition vir- 
tue would despise this." 

"All that is true," said Wentworth, "bnt then for 
what do you admire him 1" 

** For the elegance as well as activity of his mind ; 
for his eloquence, and perhaps I might say, for what 
always cbarms a warm imagination, that very self-delud- 
ing spirit of romance, which led him to dream at least of 
philosophy and happiness wherever he was." 

" As he evidently did here, " observed Wentworth j 
"nor can I deny the pleasure which this picture of his 
mind (whether under self-delusion or not) has given me." 

" A belter master of human nature than he," observed 
De Vere, "had perhaps made him believe (aiid I wonder 
it was not among these inscriptions) that 



TUok not lbs kiof did tnnlih i 
Bol thSB lh> klnf. 
ioA wttU Ibr mBl boldi dnr- 
Ta llA tbit way Ihoa ta^t, not 
Soppow llu siDging Hntg musl 
Tbg fiBB Hlianon tbon Iread'i 
The noweEa, fbir tadtn \ Hud if 
Than a ileLijtitfpl mcasBre nr B 



" This is delightful tallt," observed Wentworth ; " and 

a talk, I wonder, with you, that this unaccountable per- 

did not leave it as a memorial of his mind, terhaps, 

fever, the same master you speak of taught him to 

wer himself:— 



III Ami; CiucuHi 
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0th the gentlemen here became pensive, and the 
J^ht of eJI these disappointmeiUs in the life of his 
irmg predecessor got aucli possession of Wentwortht 
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that he seemed moody with his reflections. He crossed 
his arms, read the inscriptions once more, and, remu* 
nerating Monsieur Nicholas, retired with his friend in 
silence to his carriage. They then resumed the road to 
Toulouse. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THS VICISSITUDKS OF PARTY* 

Men 80 noMe, 
However ftnlty, yet should find respect 
For whatjliey have been. — Sbakspkarb. 

Thb conteinplation of the scene they had left produced 
%n evident effect on the minds of both our travellers* 
For some miles they were silent, revolving the dsLZzLins 
instance of self-deception which the late visit had aA 
forded ; but revolving also the extraordinary fluctuations 
in the life of a devotee of ambition, which the fate of 
this highly-gifted minister exhibited. The subj ect formed 
the topic of many conversations, even to the very foot of 
the Pyrenees. In one of them Went worth observed, 
" Had I been Walpole, having restored St. John to his 
titles and estate, I think I would not have opposed his 
complete restoration, nor shut him out of the House of 
Lords."* 

" I honour you for the sentiment," returned De Vere ; 
** but Walpole, I suppose, had too much wisdom, as it is 
called, to be generous.^^ 

" And yet," observed Wentworth, " generosity, so far 
from militating against wisdom, even in politics, may be 
made one of the most powerful, as it surely is one of the 
most delightful means of governing a state, even through 
party." 

" I rejoice to hear this from you,*' replied De Vere ; 
" yoa wno have so much experience, and cannot therefore, 
like us visionary people, be led away by mere theory." 

** I am not one of those," returned Wentworth, ** who 

.*' 

* He wm reinstated in every thing but his seat wagmg the peen, when it 
yrwi thought be would be too dangerous. 



think that allgovemment consists inmysiery ( thatstates^ 
men, to be such, must always be calculating, always 
spreading nets, never candid^ never magnanimous. Oil 
the contrary^ I see no reason why the high qualities that 
elevate private life should not equally govern public con* 
duct ; nay, I am convinced that even with a view to mere 
self-interest, it were better so. In fact, a character fof 
honesty and generosity will do the statesman more good 
than all the cunning and coldness in the world. Leave 
these to the Oldcastles and Mowbrays, and your friend 
Mr. Clayton, who, at present^ find their account in it.*^ 

" Agreed I" said De Vere, with great warmth, and con* 
ceiving higher respect than ever for his companion. 
** And yet," added he with concern, " how sad is it to 
think of the lamentable wreck of so many brave and 
leading spirits as graced the time when this distinguished 
exile flourished-^Harley and Harcolirt, Prior and Swift 
and Atterbury ! But, above alU I cannot help feeling a 
pang for the absolute ruin of that noble house of Ormond, 
of which so many magnanimous, so many loyal and gal- 
lant things are recorded* All of these were thrown 
down and trodden under foot, without remorse, from the 
ungenerous selfishness which seems peculiarly to belong 
to political struggles." 

" There is much in what you say," observed Went- 
worth (evidently brooding upon the character of his own 
time), " and in regard to the family of Ormond, I have 
often sighed over it, and for the same reason as you. I 
agree with Swift, that, in obeying the orders of the queen* 
which proved so fatal to him, the son of the high-souled 
Ossory (who when'dead woidd not have been exchanged 
by his father for any living son. in Europe) thought no 
more of treason against his country than when he was 
wounded in her service and the cause of King William/ 
It shocks all justice to think of this wreck. On the 
other hand, it is mortifying to consider how little com- 
fort this eminent party derived from their own subsequent 
conduct, or fidelity to one another. In our happy coun- 
try, where despotism is always talked of, but never 
exists, a party m^ lose office, but does not on that 
account necessarily lose its respectability. It has a 
resource in its own firmness, its adherence to principle, 
and the fidelity of its members to one another, which 
may, if it please, bid defiance to rivals even the most suc- 
cessful. Thank God, there are in Britain no Bastilcs, no 
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banishments d ses ierress; and the sovereign himself 
often looks wistfully to his opposition, as a protection 
against his administration.'' 

Wentworth said this proudly ; and then clouding again 
with his reflections, he added, " But I agree with you In 
your lamentations over tjie ashes of this extinct but illus- 
trious party— embalmed in our memories by what must 
ever set it off, and render it an object of our interest — its 
genius and the band of literary names that belonged to it. 
Others are known only in the archives of ofl5ce — these 
We love in our closets and our libraries. But it is, 
indeed, lamentable to think how all were broken up, and 
still more that it was by their own fault. They fell, 
never to rise again. How does the heart of genius, and 
kindness too, beat, when it thinks of the secretary of 
state and the ambassador in France (both the darlings 
of letters), writing to one another at the end of an elabo- 
rate despatch as Matt to Henry, or Henry to Matt ! How 
is our hope killed, when we read a few, a very few years 
afterward, of the same Henry, writing of the same Matt 
(coldly glancing at his poverty, reduced in his age from 
an ambassador to a fellow of a college), sneering at his 
epitaph written by himself, and speaking even of his 
death as a mere common occurrence." 

Here Wentworth stopped, moved by his feelings. 

"I own,'* said De Vere, "this is one of many things 
that have disgusted me with political friendships. And 
yet Bolingbroke had. for ever in his mouth, *jVW/a est 
amiciiia nisi inter bonos.^ As if Prior was not inter bonot^ 
as well as himself !" 

" The fate of Prior," said Wentworth, ** is, I own, a 
lesson in ambition to all who plunge into politics upon 
the strength of literary talents alone, without the aid of 
birth, wealth, or connexions, and without the distinguish- 
ing advantage of parliamentary abilities. But even those 
of the party who had all these were by some fatality 
doomed to glitter a little, and then go out for ever. It is 
hard to think that such a man as Harcourt, illustrious 
from birth as well as the great seal, should fall into con- 
tempt, and be reviled even by his friends— but more so 
that Atterbury, whom we so admire as a scholar, and 
look upon as a martyr to his sincerity in his principles, 
should also be vilified by the same friends, as wanting in 
the only qualities which can make a falling party re- 
spectable — ^fidelity. These are sad reflections to the 
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public man, and might really tempt one to fall back tmoa 
private life, and dream it away in sweet illusion — often 
80 much more happy than the most successful reality." 
This sentiment surprised De Vere. He had some* 
timesi young as he was, entertained it himself; but had 
always fought against it, as visionary, or at least as one 
he had no right to indulge, till he had seen far more of 
the business of the world. But that Wentworth, who 
had been nursed in that business, himself a minister, and, 
from opportunity, so close an observer of human nature 
in all its shapes, shoidd breathe such an opinion made 
him wonder. He, however, attributed much to the un- 
happy event which had deprived him of his friend, had 
affected his health, and in fact driven him from England; 
much also to the melancholy reflections inspired by the 
Visit they had just paid ; and something perhaps to the 
wi]4 and secluded sceneiy in which they were now 
travelling. 



•^Him 



CHAPTER XVni. 

THE PYREKIEBS. 

Methlnks I play as I havB seen them do 
In WhUsan pastorals.-^8uAKSpaAKK. 

The two JTiiends had now entered the Pyrenees ; had 

Eassed the city of TarbeS on the road to Bagnieres ; and, 
saving their carriage for the horses of the country, had 
got agreeably involved in that beautiful succession of 
valleys^ one surmounting another, but each closed iu by 
rocky^ though wooded, mounds,=— forming a little world 
of itself, where the news of what Was passing among the 
nations below was neither known nor cared for. The 
head of each valley was invariably hid by a wood of 
pines, through Which as invariably gushed a torrent of 
the clearest water, forming a stream which filled the 
whole length of the glen with verdure. 

On ltd banks were regular patches of com and maize». 
mingled among fruit-trees, between which gadded the 
vine — ^its ripe clusters hanging in festoons from tree to 
tree. The cottages to which these belonged were built 
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of Stone, comfortably thatched, and sent forth a raee of 
Montagnards, whose well-made limbs and elastic tread» 
crimson sashes, trunk hosSf and Monterp caps (the cos- 
tume of Henry 1V.)» while they added to the beauty of 
the scene, made them look any thing but interested aboul 
political parties or ministers of state. Every thing 
belonging to them was primitive ; every thing within 
themselves. They sowed and reaped, spun their own 
clothing, built their own houses, sung their own songs, 
and married and were given in marriage, every one, as il 
should seem, without stirring out of his own valley. 

At that moment a group of peasants were gathering 
grapes ; others were singing to their tambours basques ; 
others, of both sexes (the women with flowers in their 
hair), dancing under a spreading chestnut. 

Both Wentworth and De'Vere were in rapture with 
the scene, and stopped their horses to enjoy it. They 
were peculiarly struck with the sound and the precision 
of the tambour basque, an instrument somewhsft like the 
^olian harp, but larger. It had four strings, but only 
two notes (like the kettle-drum), two and two being 
merely octaves. These the performer sounded with a 
stick, covered with a mouse or other soft skin, whence 
the name of tambour, though much softer than a drum* 
It was played in admirable time, and the effect among the 
hills was very pleasing. In a few minutes the dancing 
ceased, and the party sat down under the trees to Uieir 
dinners of soup, brown bread, and grapes. 

The travellers viewed them in silence, and both were 
pensive, till Wentworth (evidently under the influence 
of the sentiment with which he had last concluded) 'ex- 
claimed, **This is somewhat diflerent from Parliament- 
street, as we saw it on the morning of our departure from 
London." 

" It indeed seems a scene," said De Vere, " in which 
those illusive dreams you mentioned just now might be 
indulged. And yet, I question if a man of the world, 
whatever his philosophy, even Bolingbroke himself (and 
least of all those heroes of Parliament-street) could dream 
here very long together. The scene is delicious, but the 
actors want interest." 

In truth, De Vere was thinking of his elegant cousin^ 
and of the contrast between her beautiful manner and 
the sunburnt faces and downright activity of the people 
before him. 

P3 
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** lliis from you ! You who are do romantic 1** ob^ 
served Wentworth, inquiringly. 

" I love my liberty," returned De Vere ; ** but I love my 
fellow-men; and to be my fellow-men they should be 
like myself, which these good people (no disparagement 
to their happiness) are not. Had I been bom among themi 
indeed, possibly I might never have quitted them ; or, if I 
had, and were even imbued with some knowledge of other 
mannersi I might, like the honest Hottentot boy, upon 
getting once more within reach of his sooty kinsfolks, 
4^rip off my fine clothes, and run back to the wild haunts 
of my childhood.*' 

" it is certain,'* said Wentworth, " that if ever the pas- 
toral spirit which seems to be inherent in our nature, 
could revive, after being plunged in the excitinff objects 
we all pursue, it would be in such a place as this; and 
Bolingbroke could never have had better scope for his 
Ubi bene, UnpcUriaJ*^ 

With this sentiment the friends rode on, turning the 
summit of this beautiful valley, from which they de« 
scended into another, through a broad and natural avenue 
of chestnut^trees, leading to a {)icturesque Pyreneaa 
house at the bottom. It was an inn which they knew 
was somewhere thereabouts, and of which, in fact, they 
were in search. What pleased, and not a little surprised 
them, Was the landlord ; a brown and handsome Pyre- 
nean of about forty, who had spied them through a glass 
the moment they appeared on the summit, and who 
waited their arrival at his door. 

I^e accosted them in excellent English, both as to lan- 
guage and accent. 

'* Grentlemen," said he, within air and tone far superior 
to any Boniface in England, *' you are welcome to La 
Chataignerie" (for so the house was called) ; *^ I rejoice 
to see you are English, and your dinner shall be ready in 
a minute. The moment I saw you I ordered the trout and 
eels to be prepared, and you shall have excellent wine.** 

As this came from a man in the full Basque costume, 
trunk breeches, bare knee, a close jacket, and Montero 
cap (both the latter of brown cloth), the astonishment of 
the travellers was great, and they hastily asked if he 
was their countryman ? 

** I have not that honour," said the landlord, " but I long 
knew and loved the Engliish, as God knows I ought,** 
ftdded he, crossing himself. 
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^We sh^l have an interesting dinner,** said Went* 
worth to De Vere, as Fran9ais led the way to a room 
overlooking a dashing torrents Here a table, spread with 
a clean damask cloth, and silver spoons, with the smoking 
trout that had been promised, invited them to a repast 
for which, with all their sentiment, they were very well 
prepared. 

The landlord of course told them his history. It seems 
that some six-and-twenty years before, a Major Stanley, 
of the noble house which bears that ancient name (loved 
and consecrated in our history), passed this way without 
an attendant, having lost his servant by illness on tlie 
road. Stnick with the place, he remained some days, 
and was so pleased with the vivacity and intelligence of 
Francois (then not above fifteen), that he took him into 
his service with the consent of his father, a peasant in 
the neighbourhood. The difficulty, however, was to get 
his own consent ; for he interposed a thousand objections. 
In truth, young and espUgle as he was, the poor boy was 
already in love (though ^e had yet reached but fifteen 
summers) with the little brunette who was daughter of 
the then landlord of La Chataignene. But the match 
was too great for le pattvre Frangm^ whose father had 
nothing but an orchard to support him and many other 
children* So, in the end, Francois was fain to go and 
seek his fortune with Major Stanley; and, from his 
account, many were the tears that fell from his pretty 
toya* at his departure. 

But was she forgotten? Ah! no! Francois grew up 
to manhood, and served with his master in England and 
on the Continent, and saw many pretty girls, but none of 
them, he said, had such kindness in tl^ir eye (at least 
for him) as the little Catalina. Well, by fidelity and 
attention to his master, he acquired his esteem and 
gratitude too; for, following him to Jamaica, where the 
major went with his regiment, and died, Francois nursed 
him so affectionately in his last sickness that he left him 
a hundred pounds, and all his wardrobe and moveables, 
which netted two hundred more. Francois was now 
rich; richer than Catalina's father himself; and what 
was quite as extraordinary, he was thirty and still in 
love. He had an irresistible desire, therefore, to return 
to La Chataignene, if only to inquire whether Catalina 

* io tbe Pyrenein patois a yoonf womao in railed toys. 
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was alive* He did so, and found her not oidy aliire, but 
single ; for she had resisted great offers, she knew not 
why, from a baker at Tar^s, and a restauroUeur at 
Bareges. The cheek of Catalina had lost its freshness; 
but this little account made it as blooming as ever in 
Che eyes of Francois, who offered, and was accepted 
with joy. 

Upon this he immediately changed his fine English 
clothes for the coarse mountain dress of his youth, and 
soon became master of the inn himself;—"" where," said 
he, •* I have lived a Messed life without ever stirring^ from 
it ; though my chief pleasure is when I chance to receive 
my dear master's countrymen, as I do to-day."* 

So saying, he bowed, not ungracefully, and received 
felicitations on his history, which were sincerely be- 
stowed. It furnished still more food for the specula* 
lions of both the gentlemen; who admired the romantic 
«ite of Francois' dwelling, and wondered it was not 
oftener visited by the restiess pilgrims of Britain. The 
landlord assured them he had no cause of complaint, for 
that during the season f«r the waters, the Pyrenean 
hamlets were well stocked with travellers, and that many 
kad lately passed in their way to Bareges and St. 
Sauveur, towns now not far off. 

•* We have had," said De Vere, as they mounted their 
horses to pursue their way ;to Lourde^ " a beautiful 
lesson on true natural happiness, unsophisticated by the 
artificial excitements with which, under our management 
of them, we contrive to plague ourselves." 

" I wish all the Aristippuses I have seen," cried Went- 
worth, " with ribands and stars on their breasts, but 
hearts within worn out and blaz^ with great passions, 
could have seen this place, and heard this story. Boling' 
broke's inscriptions are nothing to it." 

To this De Vere heartily assented, for it flattered all 
his feelings, and fell in with all his favourite principles ; 
so that both gentlemen meditated internally over La 
Ohataignerie long after they had quitted it. At length 
breaking silence, "I believe,** said Wentworth, "you 
knew this good fellow^s history when you talked so em-> 
phatically just now of your young Hottentot. At any 
rate, you see it is not the having mixed in the world that 
always prevents men from being happy out of it." 

* Tbts Btory is exaeily true in all ilsxwits. 
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^ It Is not I who want that lesson," answered De Vera - 
** I who am not only untried, but too poor, both in fortune 
and reputation, to be of service ; though too rich, while I 
have a brown loaf, to be the hanger-on of a party or a 
patron. But you are different, and, whatever rifht you 
may have to complain of particular persons, you have no 
right yet to live for yourself, and dream away life as yoH 
just now talked of doing." 

" All this is very fine," said Wentworth ; •* but I fear, if 
only public virtue were concerned, in my present humour 
it would not last long. My fear, after all, is, that however 
we may be delighted with it in books, the imagination 
of no one is strong enough to keep seclusion warm. 
I might otherwise leave ambition to those who murdered 
Beaufort; yet I should be glad (if only to solve a 
problem in the moral history of man) to make the dis- 
covery whether it is possible for any one beyond a certain 
age, and who has at all tasted of public excitement^ to 
throw it off and be happy with privacy, and nothing but 
his imagination to gild it. Show me such a man, and I 
may still be a dreamer." 

De Vere thought of Okeover and Flowerdale, whose 
history he recounted ; but "Wentworth rejected it, as not 
in point. " He was evidently," he said, " a country gen- 
tleman, with a good estate, without which, perhaps, his 
philosophy would not have served him. Besides, you 
say he was fully interested in the business and politics 
of the world. This is not what I want. Bolingbroket 
indeed, had his favourite maxim of * vacare Uteris.^ But 
this was only secondary in his mind : his real wish, to 
the last, was for power. What I do want is a man of 
keen faculties, buoyant and active, with spirits under no 
disgusts, swayed by no other absorbing passion, and 
therefore fit for the world if he pleases, yet rising above 
its ambition by sufficing to himself wherever he goes. 
Show me, I say, such a man, and as at present disposed, 
I should be inclined to enlist under him." 

De Vere laughed, arid said he knew of no such person, 
but, under such an alternative, would not show him if he 
could. 

" He is not to be found," observed Wentworth ; " and 
therefore my dream of romance may continue for a few 
weeks at least, without danger." 

At that moment they had arrived at the castle of 
Lourde^ high among the mountains, to the governor of 

Vol. II.— 12 
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which they had letters; but, on presenting themselves, they 
were sorry to find he was absent at Toulouse; and as 
the only auberge in the place was a poor one, and their 
horses could proceed no farther without rest, they were 
fflad to learn, that by a pleasant walk among torrents and 
fells they might easily reach the romantic St, Sauveur. — 
The sergeant of Lourde who commanded the small party 
called the garrison in lieu of the governor said they 
would there find a hdtd mapiifioue^ and, being famous 
for its waters, tneilUure ioctetS au monde. They there- 
fore set out on foot, leaving their horses tQ foUow as 
soon as refreshed. 



i^a» 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THB MAM or IHAOINATION. 

I prHhee, sliepberd, if cljMt Hrra ^r raid 

Out in ilii» desert (rise* twy entertainment, — 

Bring us wliere w« may rem, oamelved and (bed. 

Bhakspkarb. 

Ths travellers had not proceeded very far when St. 
Sauveur opened to their view, though at a great distance, 
and perched up among the crags like eagles' nests. It 
overhung one of the numerous mountain-torrents that 
abounded, and Was, as usual, backed by a grove of dark 
pines. The western- sun clothed aU the front in splen- 
dour, but rendered the heat powerful enough for a pair of 
fatigued and hungry pedestrians to wish to avoid it. By 
entering the bed of a river, now almost dry, they -thought 
not only to do this, but tp escape a hill. Accordingly, 
they pursued a goat«path worn within the channel, till they 
came to a sort of natural shnibbery, beyond which voice/s 
were plainly heard, though the speakers were hid from 
view. Again their own language struck their ear ; but 
it did not now so much surprise them as in the instance 
of honest Fran9ois, who had, indeed, appri^d them tliat 
they might meet many of their countrymen among the&c 
mountains. They pursued the sound; though Went- 
worth observed he had little wish to trench upon the per- 
fect freedom from l^nglUh associations for which he had 
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come abroad, by renewing among theM tmknowii ccHin- 
trymeii the reminiscences of home. •* We have enough 
of them," said he, " in ourselves." 

As their way, however, lay directly through the {silttlrff 
they were obliged to proceed^ and sOcfa came within sight 
of a tent pitched among the shrubs^ dltme to the hanks 
where glided the mountain-stream which thejr had pur- 
sued. Here, broader and fuller, it furnished the fisher- 
men with some of tliat excellent trout with which almost 
all the Pyrenean rivulets abound. The voices had ceased, 
but they now heai^ the tuning of a guitar, as if in 
preparation to accompany a song. 

Indeed, on the outside of the tent lay Oth^ nilusical 
instruments, — ^as a French horn, and a clarionet, inter- 
mixed with two or three fishing-rods, nets, and some 
baskets with plates, unfolded napkins, and cut bread — vin- 
dicating that there had been a repast within the tent. A 
tethered mule, with panniers, was feeding nOt far off.- 

Presently the , ffuiiar, being peifectiy iii tune, sfnd a 
voice cleared wiui a few hems, a well known s6ng ffl 
English arrested the attention of the friends, who looked 
at one another as if astonished at the appositeness of tll0 
sentiment to their late conversation. 

« Undef tliA g^edirv^ood.tf^; 

Wtab \tS7H t0 lie tvHh fnef ' 

And tune his merry note, 

tJnto the tweet bird's throat — 
Gome hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he aee 

No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambitum shun, 

And loves to live i Hhe sun, 

Seelcing the food he eats, 

And frtcas'd with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, corns l)iM)i^f 

Xlefe shall be geo 

No eitemy. 
Bat winter and nmgh wsather.^ 

Neither the voice nor the accompaniment were of an 
ordinary musician; and the effect both upon Wentworth 
and De Vera was peculiar, not indeed so much from the 
music as th« stintiment. In ancient days, they would 
have tliought It a warning, and beoome superstitious.-*- 
As it was, they were both much impressed, and confessed 
they could scarce have thought the coincidence posaibk. 

Their discourse (for they were now close to the tent) 
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brought out some of the company, which consisted of a 
person who seemed the master of the feast, and anothery 
both evidently English, two French gentlemen, and two 
ladies. One of the latter was also French; but the 
other, the musician (for she was not yet disengaged from 
her guitar), from a mixture of English manner with for- 
eign features, left it doubtful to what country she be- 
longed. 

The gentleman who appeared the host, and was dressed 
in a green coat with short skirts, red waistcoat, and 
both coat and waistcoat bound with a narrow gold bind- 
ing, now advanced to reconnoitre, when the travellers 
began to apologize if they intruded, stating how they 
came there. The gentleman, who had great good-hu- 
mour as well as vivacity of countenance, said he had 
started out thus abruptly from hearing his native lan- 
guage spoken so close to him, " though I might,*' said 
he, *^ have supposed that it was some, of my countrymen 
from Bareges, who often do us the honour Of a visit. — 
However, you will give us the pleasure of taking some 
coffee after your walk. I expect my servants with it from 
a hut close by, which is a sort of cooking-place." 

Wentworth complimented the gentleman on the agree- 
ableness of his amusements, and in particular on the 
music they had heard^ — ^looking at ^he lady, who had by 
this time untied the riband which bound her guitar. 

" It is a favourite song of mine," said the gentleman, 
" both for the melody and the thought : the latter particu- 
ularly ; or, perhaps," added he, with a sort of frank signifi- 
cance, ^I should not at this moment be here. But 
come" (observing from the air and manner of both his 
guests that they were not common persons), ^ you ought 
at' least to know who it is that has the pleasure of 
receiving you. My name is Rivers, of Northamptonshire ; 
and the lady there, who gave us the music, is, luckily for 
me, my lady, Mrs. Rivers." 

He with the same vivacity named his other guests; 
and then, with good-natured politeness, left the travel- 
lers to tell their names, or not, as they pleased. Went- 
worth having shortly recited them, the party now pro- 
ceeded to a wide-spreading elm, which covered them all 
over like a green tent. Here a man-servant in livery, 
and a very pretty seubrette, with a headdress formed by 
a silk handkerchief of many colours becomingly disposed, 
•erred up the fuming repast. At the same time, two 
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peasant lads, having climl>ed into a cork-tree higher up 
the wood, sounded the French horn and clarionet whicli 
the travellers had seen on their arrival in a beautiful 
melody, which was pleasingly echoed from the opposite 
bill. 

'K^he whole of the dirlginal party seemed gratified ; but, 
Somehow or another, both De Vere and Wentwonh were 
grave* They were indeed pleased with the scene ; and 
they were forcibly struck with the animation and intense 
pleasure which Mr. Riverd seeiited to take in it. He also 
did the honours, if we may so call them, of the yalley 
of St. Sauveur, with all the science of a painter, and aU 
tW enthusiasm of a poet ; a\id he Wound up one pane- 
gyric on a particular piece of scenerv, made more sublime 
by the approaching dusk, by saying that it always brought 
him nearer to heaven. 

" But the whole country," said he, " together with the 
freedom of life which it affords, is such as makes most 
other modes of living contemptible.*' 

JL>e Vere looked at Wentworth, as much as tO sav he 
had ai last found the man he was in quest of; aAa the 
mental employment of both, in applying the ecfene before 
the 711 to the sul^ect of their late conversationst ptiduced 
pensiveness more remarkable from the "alacrity and feel- 
iiig- of Mr. Rivers, hi every thing he said and md. 

His eye, indeed, was generally '^in a fine phrensyroU- 
iiig," which could scarcely escape the most obtuse ob- 
server. It certainly was not un needed by either Went- 
worth or De Vere, to whom he became more and more a 
subject of examination. Of this, however, he was wholly 
unconscious ; though, had he been the reverse, it would 
probably have made no difference ; so much did he seem 
to throw his heart, or at lea:St lus imagination, into what- 
ever subject he was upon^ 

In their walk to the town of St Sauveur, Wentworth 
ventured to ask him if he preferred these mountains to 
his own country ; and if he were not curious to know 
what was passing there. 

** Why, yes \^ said Mr. Rivers ; •* though 1 have not 
been in JSngland for some years, I amiltill,^d ever shall 
be, an Englishman^ 1 love the soiL and the people ; though 
they are slow and not easily kindled to enjoy that taste 
for natural pleasures which God has given to all of us, 
if we knew how to use it." 

De Vere watched him, and was struck with tlie vivacity 

12* 
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with which he said this. The contrast, too, between the 
vehemence of Mr. Rivers's manner and the silent sensi* 
bility of his wife did not escape observation. She seemed 
to hang on all her husband said, with a pleasure not 
the less visible because not expressed in language. It 
had ^ an understanding but no tongue." In truth, both 
Wentworth and De Vere were struck with the speakinff 
expression of her countenance, and the elegant toumeur of 
her shape and mien, which forcibly, and with mixed feel- 
ings of melancholy and pleasure, reminded De Vere of one 
who was, under every speculation, seldom out of his 
thoughts. 

** I would give something,** whispered De Vere, " to 
know this man's history." 

" We may, perhaps, obtain it in time," replied Went- 
worth. ** Wilmot, you know, prescribed desultory loiter- 
ing wherever we choose ; and I never felt so disposed to 
loiter." 

In fact, the travellers were soon established at the hdiel 
magnifique of the French sergeant at Lourde, which was 
in truth a comfortable house. Mr. and Mrs. Rivers 
showed them all attentions; and both Wentworth 'and 
De Vere, while studying the characters of their new 
acquaintance, forgot their late speculations on ambition, 
and even ambition itself, for many days. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE MAN OF IMAGINATION TELLS HIS 8T0RT. 

Never did yoting roan fkney 

With soeteraal and ao fixed a soul.— Shakspkari. 

There is no intimacy which grows so quickly as that 
contracted by fellow-countrymen in a stranger land. — 
Mr. Rivers soon found out, without being dazzled by it, 
the quality of Wentworth, with whose reputation he was 
familiar, and the higli blood and connexions of De Vere, 
with whose accomplishments and opinions he was much 
struck. 

On the other hand, it was discovered that Mr. Rivers 
had himself once been intended for public life ; and was 
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actually well known to the world as the author of some 
beautiful sonnets, which had charmed many readers. — 
This awoke the curiosity of the travellers still more ; 
and as he was of a free, warm, imparting disposition, in 
a few days they obtained from him the history they 
wanted ;•— if that can be called historjr which relates rather 
to the workings of a strong imagination than to any 
activity or usefulness of life. 

It was brought about one evening, after Mrs. Rivers 
had retired from the supper-table. Wentworth, having 
learned that Mr. Rivers was the kinsman of a person of 
consequence in a former administration, under whom he 
had actually been initiated in business, expressed his 
astonishment that he had not continued to pursue that 
career. 

De Yere expressed no astonishment, but was, if pos- 
sible, more earnest than Wentworth himself to know 
what had induced the change. The French and the 
English friends who had been of his party when the 
travellers first met them were also of this, and added 
their wishes to know something of a story which they 
concluded could not be without mterest, though it might 
be without adventures. 

Won by these united entreaties, Mr. Rivers complied, 
and thus continued the conversation which led to it : — 

'* I have told you that I have not what is called suc- 
ceeded in the world ; to be sure, as far as the hopes of 
success were concerned, I was even in boyhood the most 
unpromising creature that ever lived. As a child, my 
nurse-maid said I took every thing by the rule of con- 
trary. I would neither eat, nor sleep, nor learn my let- 
ters, except as it suited my fancy; and once, one evening, 
when I was scarcely in breeches, and they wanted to put* 
me to bed, I was found, after a long search, in a nest I 
had been making for myself under a Portugal laurel. 
There I had actually intended to pass the night ; the birds 
made nests, and why should not I ? My father and mother 
laughed at it ; and I could not comprehend why I was so 
scolded by Deborah, except that the moss and damp had 
quite spoiled my clean trousers. 

" It was the same at school ; I got my lessons when it 
suited me, and was flogged when it did not. Evening- 
school (I speak of the first I was at) I could not bear. 
We were on the borders of a forest, and I loved so of an 
evening to walk in a forest. 
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" If my voluntary reading pleased me t went on with 
it, instead of writing exercises, as I ought to haVe done^ 
and finished the exercises when I might have been play^ 
ing at cricket. If I do the business I am obliged to do, 
thoiight I, what signifies when I do it ? 

" f was but ten years old when I became acquainted 
with this beautiful country. My father*s health made it 
necessary for us to go tp Ba^nieres de Bigorre, not far 
from hence. Pelrhaps it is the most charming spot in 
Europe ; but what I chiefly remembet It for was its de- 
licious figs, and the market-girls who sold them. They 
used to run after me, calling me ^tiur petit Anglois, 
aimable enfant,'* et cetera, but always ending With 'jJA/ 
que fai de bonnes Jiguei ; Achetez a mot, joa petit coBurJ* 
Their figs, and compliments, and short petticoats* and 
(Crimson headdresses are still before me, and made £ul im- 
pVesdion I shall never lose. 

" 'Chejre was an orange-grove, half a league frdni the 
town, XhsX had belonged to an old monastery then in ruiiiSi 
and had a giardea and fountain, which were my delighti 
The garddiler let rHe do as Hiked, and eat his mulberries 
or play ^ith his doveS without scolding. He was pleased 
with my sprightliness ; and he said that, except for my 
tove to lie slUl on the turf, content with merely breathing 
the pcrfiihle ot the air, i ought jto have been a French 
boy. To this wild place I was allowed to go at stated 
periods, as a reward for behaving well. I went on a 
boriquo, while my father and mother dirove in a calash. 
Plow delightfully sleepless was the night before the 
party! The place filled ndy intent lio^inatlon, and ex- 
cites me still. 

"We returned to England, but my character returned 
With me. At Winchester Pseldom went to the hill, but 
in play-hours played truant, to walk to the neighbouring 
Villages, stopping at cottages, or even ale-houses on the 
road, to hear any tale that might be told, but especially 
if the relater or the facts were out of the common way. 
By degfe^s^ this generated a taste for extracting amuse- 
ment from pal^stng scenes or characters, no matter what : 
if they were pleasing or prominent, well ; if not, my fancy 
made them so. 1 afterward became a poet, and the 
sonnets which you are pleased to mention with ap- 
probation are the ttiefe glass of my mind, such as it 
was then. 

" I remember when this sonHet-Waking genius first took 
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me. There was an aibour of sweet-brier in a neigfabour- 
ing gentleman's garden; and nothing would serVe me but 
I must compose an Ode to Nature in this arbour. I knew 
the gentleman, and might have got leave well enough; 
but to Meal there unknown was the thing. One morning 
in July, with the birds chirping, and the sweet-brier smell- 
ing, and all my genius awake, f was seized by a pair of 
rough hands belonging to a clown of a gardener, who 
never cared for an ode in his life. He thought I concealed 
myself to steal the gooseberries, and was for dragging 
sne to his master. I was afraid of the ridicule of the 
discovery (for he had also seized my ode), and, though 
only thirteen, I resisted with all my might, llie con- 
sequence was, before I got away, a good beating, and the 
loss of my ode, which was read and laughed at by the 
whole town. But as I had escaped unluown, I never 
acknowledged it. 

" This was at thirteen : two years after, the taste proved 
9. little m<ne inconvenient. I was invited for the holydays, 
by an old man, who had been a friend of my father; who 
was now dead. He had not a relation in the world, and 
^ve out that he intended to make me his heir. I went 
with joy ; but he was a humorist and a miser, and locked 
up himself, his servants, and me in our bedrooms at 
eight o'clock. It was summer, and I did not like to go to 
bed at eight in summer. So I made a rope-ladder, and 
escaped to play the flute in the fields, and eat raspberries 
and cream with a neighbouring farmer, whose daughter 
had the whitest skin in the world. 

**I was discovered, and sent back in disgrace; and the 
will was altered. But my mother forgave me, consider- 
ing the reasons; indeed, she had a spice of romance 
herself. 

** It is certain, that I scarcely ever took a walk which 
I called, and perhaps intended to be, a solitary one, but I 
turned it into as much busy occupation as a Dutch pic- 
ture : for I seldom returned without something like an 
adventure ; some new acquaintance, some other man's or 
other woman's history (I always liked the last best), some 
danger run, just enough to be not quite disagreeable; 
perhaps some little distress relieved, which last (ah! 
that the instances had been more frequent) sdways sent 
me home to a happy rest. It is true, imagination gave 
the zest to all ; and whether I was benighted and shared 
fl peasam's aupper^ or« as hajs beenlhe case, dined with a 
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squire of high degree whom I had never seen before, 
every thing was delightful, for every thing was romance. 

** At college ! — ^but I wish I could pass over that event- 
ful place, for there I was enchanted, honoured, and dis- 
graced ; — ^the woild it opened ravished my very soul. I 
was surrounded by genitiS and the works of genius. 
Every man who had a ^patk Of it was an idol to me; 
every grove an Athens. 

" My Winchester Idre told well, and I gained the prize 
for Latin verse. This made me resolve to stand for a 
Merton fellowship. It required study, and I remained a 
whole long vacation tb read. Accordingly, I passed all 
the mornings among fny bOOkS. In the evenings, I 
diverted myself with riding, of walking among the vil- 
lages in the vicinity. Once I was seen by a rival can- 
didate dancing in a barn. He made the most of it, and 
the fellows who were to decide the election looked shy. 
But this was not the worst. 

" Everybody knows Bagley wood, near the city. It 
is usually full of nightingales. But it was frequented by 
other beings as well as nightingales. Their calling was 
impure, and their company disgraceful^ Tlie proctors 
resolved to clear this wood, and One unfortunate night, 
when 1 was there, it was beset by a pbsSe of constables. 
I declare to heaven I was there only as a votary of the 
muse and of the moon. But the Dogberries made no 
distinction. I was dragged before the magistrates in 
common with a number of low people of both sexes; and 
though I escaped being committed as a rogue and a 
vagabond, I lost my fellowship. I afterward redeemed 
myself, and resumed my old habits. 

" Of course I was laughed at, but I laughed in my tuni. 
Let those laugh that win ; and I always won, for I was 
always more or less happy. To be sure, I was often 
deceived, — ah ! how often ! A stream, which at home I 
had thought a lovely brook, when I had neen others 
seemed nothing but a ditch. An old man in a sol(]iei'a 
coat, whom 1 went a mile out of the road to show to an 
inn, and promised to treatj in return foi' l!ie story of the 
battle of Lafeldt, picked my pocket by the Way. The 
rascal told me he was the grenadier In a picture of Lord 
Ligonier; that he had sat for it; and I believed him. 
"When I came to see the picture, he was no zY\(Jt^ like it 
than my dog. 

" Then Belinda ! she had se6taed to me to combine all 
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the virtnes and all the graces, only hecaiue she was a 
pretty girl and played the spinet. When I visited her 
again, after having been at college, and in London, she 
turned out to be a country dowdy ; and I saw her without 
a sigh consigned to the arms of an honest bptter-making 
famier,to whom s|^e made an excellent butterrmaking wife. 

"But what of this? For the moment I believed all 
that my feelings told me ; and I never could bear to be 
convinced, at least at the time, that I was wrong. 

** Strict abstract truth, the realities of things as they 
may appear to an angel, are not within man's power, at 
least not in niine. The whole world is but a dream. 
Do you think I admire the colours of the rainbow less 
because I 9m told there is really no colour in it I And 
what if I do know the truth of things, will they on that 
account please me more, or so much as my fancy makes 
them? 

^ At the time I was speaking of, my father was dead, 
and the estate was mine 4 but my ipother, whom I loved, 
lived in the manor-house* It was necessary to choose a 
profession ; for my fortune, though competent, was by no 
means sufficient to occupy me. Besides, as mv motherl 
who was a sensible woman, observed, an idler is not 
respectable, even though rich. You have parts and 
powers, she said ; and so 1 had ; but I knew not where 
they lay, and still less, with such a disposition, how to 
employ them. 

'* 1 had a hu^ desire to see the world, and read voyages 
and travels wistfully ; I even thought of the sea. But, 
luckily, I was always sea-sick, and sea-sickness and 
romance do not agree ; besides, there is no sentiment on 
ship-board ; a gfreat deal of honour, but no roses. Gal- 
lant fellows! they deserve all their rewards. I bow 
before their superior energies ; but their energies were 
not mine. 

" I thought of the army, ^d might have gone into the 
Guards. But I found, that wandering as a soldier's life 
sometiii^es 4s, it was nqt the sort of wandering I affected. 
In short, wandering in company with a whole regiment, 
and, above all, under command, did not suit me. Per- 
haps I should not have minded it with a set of gipsies. 

'• We had gre^t relations, and my mother applied tp 
one of theni to recommend me to a grea^ man for employ^ 
ment. He was a great man himself, and made me his 
secretary, en attendant mieux. But \ie was of opinion. 
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with Sir R. Walpole, that poets made bad men of busi* 
nessy and were fitter for speculation than for practice* 
He warned me of this, and fairly told me if I continued 
silly (as he called my romance) he must leave it to 
romance to promote me. 

** I accepted the conditions, and went to comt, which 
dazzled and, for a little while, pleased me. I fluttered 
about, and sunned myself in smiles, all but those of my 
patron, who was too matter-of-fact for me. 

"My first quarrel with him was, that he seldom went 
into the country, and when there always wanted to get 
back acain; yet had the cruelty (which I thought 
tyranny) to send me sometimes to town about business, 
in August, while he remained behind ; — though I knew 
he could not enjoy himself. 

** His notions of a country-seat were such as might be 
expected. What misery, on laying: down a book to wish 
for a stroll in a flov^r garden, yet have to walk a quarter 
of a mile for it, and then find the door locked. 

" But he cared little for roses, and was always among 
his papers ; and (strange as I thought it) wanted me to 
be so too. This want of ideality discomposed me, and 
I thought myself in every thing but power and riches 
(tiifling ingredients) above him. He is in trammels, 
thought I, with all his honours ; he is ever behind the 
throne in the House of Lords, or under the gallery of the 
House of Commons. He cannot, like me, light his lamp 
to Ariel or Oberon, or the field of Shrewsbury, or Bos- 
worth ; nor, if the weather be soft, can he shut up his 
papers, and fiy to the forest. It will be seen that I fied 
there too often. 

** I did not dislike, nay, I even liked London ; but it was 
chiefly because it prepared me the better for the country. 
I laid in store of ideas ; I contemplated artificial ele- 
gance ; I gained an insight into artificial character, and I 
then flew, with tenfold alacrity, to the enjoyment of lib- 
erty wherever it took me. Rough nature pleased me the 
more because I knew its contrast. But nature, rough 
or smooth, was what I wanted. In town every thing was 
masked. This may seem to afford greater scope for the 
imagination, of which I am a votary^ But no ! there is 
nothing to spring from; no original spaik to set all in a 
blaze. For a man of the world London is charming; 
but, spite of my lot, T was not a man of the world. 

How I always loved Gray^s Ode, who, in a twilight 
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Walk, used to think he saw Parnassus m etreiy hill, and 
A^nippe in every fountain. What was it that did this ? 
Fancy; and twilight, which permits Fancy to work# 
Broaa day, or the hum of a town^ would have destroyed 
it in a moment. But I had more fancy even Uian Gray^ 
though not so good a poet ; for even in broad daylight I 
could often see Hebe^s cheek in a milkmaid, and fairy 
steps in a town meadow. 

** Think not, however, from what I have said, that even 
towns can give no play to the fancy. Many would say 
the fancy is there best eiEercised. It is certain that she 
flutters much (I wiU not say most) in courts and feasts* 
When I have seen my patron's niece. Lady Anne, sweep- 
ing by in silken sheen, with lace and diamonds, and 
waving plumes, I have thought her a princess, and gone 
home and 'dreamed of her as such. The next day I hav^ 
found her in a mob-^apr The illusion was gone ; but I 
was happier while it lasted than unhappy at its being 
dispelled : so, on the whole,.! gained by it. 

** Perhaps you will call me mad ; but does Bacon write 
madness when he says there is a natural, though a cor-* 
rupt, love of falsehood that gives pleasure 1 * Tnith,* 
says he, ' is an open daylight, that does not show the 
masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world half 
so stately and daintily as candlelight. Doth any man 
doubt that if there were taken out of men's minds vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, and imagina- 
tions, as one would, but it would leave the minds of 
a number of men poor shrunken things, full of melan- 
choly and indisposition r* 

*' This was my creed ; and I did not repent it, though 
my patron and kinsman told me I should never do, and, 
reminding me of my conditions, talked of my quitting 
my employment. 

** I heard it with great independence ; nay, with some- 
thing like contempt. Shall I own the truth 1 All the 
time the lecture was going on a pot of wallflower smelt 
so sweet under ray nose, that the country, in beautiful 
pastoral, rose before my eyes. While Sir John talked 
of docketing letters, I was thinking of making hay ; 
while he referred to Downing-street, I was upon the 
banks of the Dee ; and when he mentioned parliamentary 
eloquence, I was dreaming of the nightingale. It was 
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this that gave me a sort of elevation of spirit m my re- 
ply which absolutely astonished my patron. His aston- 
ishment reached its height when I took him at his word, 
and said I would quit his service. 

*' We did not quarrel, and I thought Lady Anne 
squeezed me tenderly by Uie hand when I took leave of 
hei^— there certainly was a tear in her eye, and I wrote a 
sonnet upon it. 

** Restored to liberty, I added what I could to my mo- 
ther's jomture, and reducing myself to what I thought a 
competent allowance, I escaped to the lake of Geneva, 
on purpose to row where St. Preux had rowed with Eloise 
to the rocks of Miellerie. I found no trace of him : but 
the place did much, and fancy the rest. The realities of 
JRome have not interested more than the mere illusions 
of these scenes. Yes I divine Jean Jacques! I have 
followed thee in thy dreams with a pleasure which none 
but a kindred dreamer could feel. I have sought thee at 
Charmettes, and tracked thee to Savoy* My heart has 
beat in the same places as thine. Thou art one whom I 
could for ever admire: thy carelessness of the future, 
thy confidence in tlie present, thy fond imaginations, and 
the enchantments of thy sentiment — ^all make me bow 
down before the altar of thy genius, and adore thee as 
an Tildian adores the sun.'' 

This apostrophe, uttered with up-raised hands and kin^ 
dliug eyes, for a while stopped the enthusiast in his nar- 
ration. Some of the company caught a little of his fire, 
and the French gentleman was delighted with it, and 
complimented him upon his feeling. De Yere also had 
been particularly interested by other parts of his narra- 
tion; and though he felt' that, with all his imagination, 
Rousseau was a scoundrel, he feared to express an 
opinion, lest it should interrupt the story. Wentworth 
had watched the whole with fixed attention, aud entreated 
the speaker to proceed. 

Mr. Rivers went on. '^I roamed about the Alps, and 

Eursued the object of my devotion to Chamberri ; where, 
owever, I could not help wondering that a man even of 
imagination could find play for it and compose letters, or 
any thing else, while in the sensible contemplation of 
nothing but chimtiey-tops and house-tiles* But Rousseau 
was the prince of imagination. 

'* I returned to France, and roamed on foot through the 
delices of the pays de Henri Quatre ; and thence all over 
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fhe Pyrenees, on the Spanish side as well as this. My 
warmth of fancy never left me ; every smuggler was a 
eondottieri, every priest a troubadour. It is certain that 
I many a time loitered to hear a guitar until I knew not 
where to sup, and have actually slept in my cloak at a 
cottage-door. But remember, this was a climate of 
roses, of warmth, of gjeniality (to coin a word), of which 
we poor Saxons in vain endeavour to form an idea. 

'* Once, after having consumed a whole day in explor- 
ing the Pic de Midi, where I had seen nothing but the 
Iserre, a roaming wolf, or a distant lake, I began to long 
lor a shelter wherein to pass the night. It had now closeS 
in ; but I knew that the moon would soon rise ; and as I 
had continued descending till I had got to the base of the 
mountain, I hoped quickly to find what I wanted. 1 was 
not disappointed ; for the moon, getting a little above the 
hori2on, by illuminating two or three cottage-casements 
to the east, showed me I had returned to the haunts of 
men. It was the hamlet of St. Elmo. I looked for some 
Httle auberge, such as the smallest village in England 
seneraUy affords, but could discover none. It did not 
disturb me, for by experience I knew I might trust 
to the good-nature of the people. I only stopped to 
ascertain, by outward appearance, at which habitation I 
had the chance of being received with least inconve- 
nience. With this view I leaned over the gate of a little 
orchard, and for a while enjoyed the lovely freshness of 
the herbage. All was silent ; but suddenly the silence 
was broken, not disagreeably, by the sound of a ^e play- 
ing at a distance. The tone was now merry, now grave, 
but chiefly the former. This was quite enough to put 
me in motion ; so entering the gate, I directed my steps 
to the opposite hedge, whence the sound came, and found 
three or four young lads, and as many girls, in the basque 
dress, who had left their supper to enjoy a dance by the 
light of the moon. 

** It had just ceased as I came up, and I heard the fifer, 
with a tone of commendation and superiority at the same 
time, saying to a young girl, * Vraimeni tu as bien fait 
ma beU^ ; jyresque aussi bien que nous auires^ rCayez pas 
pew. Mais continuezy said ne, addressing the whole 
party, * tod« la dance I vive la gioia /' With this he re- 
sumed his fife, and the little troop prepared to renew their 
sport. I was at a loss whether to break in upon them by 
Bnowing myself, or to go back to the house and make my 
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wants known { but I could not help stopping to remark 
Che young person who had been the object of the fifer^s 
commeiidation. I, however, could discover nothing* 
though the lights in the sky grew brighter and brighter, 
except that she was remarkably graceful, and moved in 
beautiful time. I never longed so much for a dance in 
my life. 

*' Not knowing how best to announce myself, I put my 
flute together, and made a second to the air to which the 
party were dancing, which by no means had a bad effect. 
But It stopped them, and all came towards me at once with 
curiosity, but not rudeness. One of the young men* 
indeed the fifer (who seemed to preside), exclaimed, 
* Qtie dwhUf que veaux tu V But it went no further, par- 
ticularly when I told them I was a stranger who loved 
music and dancing as well as they ; was benighted, and 
knew not where to find refreshment. But I obsefved the 
young girl retreated hastily to the house. I was soon 
discovered to be a ibreigner, and when I had announced 
I was English, I found it did me no harm ; and an old 
lady, who had by this time joined the party, and seemed 
the mother, or at least the person in authority over all, 
told me, in very good French, unmixed with pcUoii^ that 
as there was no inn, I should lodge where I was. 

** Nothing could please me more ; so I was willingly 
ushered into rather a spacious sort of common room-* 
in fact, the kitchen, round which two or three doors led 
Into smaller roomsT, where the family slept. One of them, 
in which there was no despicable bed, was allotted to 
me ; and, meantime, a clean wench, who was the only 
servant, began to prepare a supper of eggs and legumes 
for monsieur. But as this would take time (and time 
Allotted to pleasure is always precious in France), the 
young fifer, who, to do him justice, had as much vivacity 
and alertness as any of his countrymen, proposed they 
should take one more dance, with the addition of my flute 
to his fife, if monsieur would condescend. The smiles 
of two or three young girls, who showed their white teeth 
very prettily in seconding the request, would have made 
me comply at any time ; but I hoped for a dance myself 
and looked round for the fifer's nymph, with some disap- 
pointment at not finding her among them. He had him- 
self gone in quest pi her, but returned with a mortified 
fdr, mingied too with a little resentment, at her refusal to 
return* ' Cute p0tit^ cJnm^ ZerUn»% m^ he, angrily, 
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vmucitt le crotrt ? Elle fait la modtste. She wont dance 
any more/ said the fijer, ' and I was teaching her to 
dance so well.' 

"^Perhaps,' observed the eldest female, to whom he 
addressed himself, and who was his sister, ♦ you were too 
rough with her, Jacques ; you know I always told you she 
was not made for roughness ; elle est trop delicate, pauvre 
jfiUe, outre ses malheurs*^ Jacques gave her a look, at first 
angry ; but afterward softened into great seriousness* he 
added, ' Oui, tu as raisoti^ Jacqueline ; et mot, comme tou- 
^ours, fai tort^ With that he flung out of doors, and we 
heard no more of dancing that night, for Jacques seemed 
the life and soul of the party. 

*' By this time my little supper was ready, and I sat 
down to it with appetite enough ; but somehow or another 
I could not help thinking of Zerlina, and was only con- 
soled by the hope of seeing her in the morning." 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE MAN OF IMAGINATION CONCLTTOES ms STORY. 

Thou, dearest Perdita 

Or FU be thine, my Air, 
Or not my fother's, for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine. — Shakspkark. 

^ Nor was the hope disappointed; for as t^e family 
were all cottagers, though at their ease, they could not 
afford separate apartments, still less separate meals. I 
was delighted, therefore, to find all my hosts (Zerlina 
among them) seated on a stone bench under a luxuriant 
vine, at their cheerful early breakfast, made still more 
cheerful by the freshness of the morning. To be sure, 
the repast was at first but of brown bread and goats' milk ; 
but not only was I accustomed to that, but it was soon 
reinforced by oBufsJrais, and a tasse de chocolat, which I 
found was meant for me. The romance of the thing 
gave the whole scene a zest which more sumptuous en- 
tertainments to me often wanted. But who would have 
thought of the quahty of a breakfast, or even of breakfe^ 
itseu, when Zerlina was there ? 
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^ She arose with the rest on my approach; and while 
they all opened in little babbling compliments, she made 
me a silent but so graceful a courtesy, and the courtesy 
was accompanied by auch a blushing air of retiredness, 
and yet, as it seemed to me, it was so polite (if I did not 
even think it so high-bred), that my interest, already much 
on the qui vivcj was all hers in a moment. 

^ She was the clearest brunette I ever saw ; and full 
of expression, at least I made her so, which is the same 
thing. She had the finest-turned arms, and wrists, and 
hands ; and her head was as well set on her neck as a 
statuary could have wished. But even if it had been ill- 
shaped, the gipsy had contrived to set it off with a crim- 
son silk net, the tassels of which were intermixed with a 
profusion of her dark tresses, in a manner so piquante 
that there was no keeping one^s eyes off it. Then her 
shape, form, figure, action, oh ! they were inimitable. I 
cannot tell you, sir, how soon and how entirely she got 
possession of me ; and yet without speaking a word." 

De Vere would have smiled, had not some too interest- 
ing recollections come across him ; so contenting him- 
self with saying he could perfectly well understand this, 
Mr. Rivers continued. " But she set herself off so by her 
dress ! I cannot describe her dress ; but you shall see it 
in her picture, as I sketched it, though it was no more 
than that of a Pyrenean paysanne. It was a simple bod- 
dice of black silk, laced with crimson riband, and having 
a stand-up collar in the nature of a ruff, which left open a 
graceful tliroat, ornamented hjr a string of coral and a 
cross of gold. Beneath, a crimson petticoat, not silk, but 
of the fine^stuff of the country, was just short enough to 
show the prettiest foot in the world. Well, I had often 
been in love at first sight, but now I prepared for it in 
earnest. Jacques was at her side, and showed her all 
rustic attentions. He cut her loaf for her, culled her egg» 
for her, and pressed her to eat. I thought Jacques looked 

Earticularly ugly. Yet she did not seem to encourage 
im, and said little in return for a thousand country com- 
pliments, i 
** You may suppose I was muqh questioned by my 
good-humoured hosts, but not by her. She did not utter 
a word. But I observed she was very attentive to all I 
said, and I translated that into a great deal. We talked 
of England. ' Mam'selle entend rAnglois,* said Jacque- 
line. « Est'il possible ?" said I. * I hate Mnglois,* taid 
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Jacques; 'cVit tme vilodne XangueJ* ^ Vouf ^ malhon^ 
nSte,'' said his mother. 

" * Toujours torty^ cried Jacques, looking sulky, and ww 
silent for the rest of the breakfast. 

^ I could eiilarge much on all this, but will not detain 
you. It is sufficient, as you may suppose, that upon 
Jacqueline's information, I addressed myself in English 
to "Zerlina^ who answered me with some shyness, but 
very prettily, and only kindled my interest more and 
more to know who «he was, and how she came to be 
domesticated with beings evidently so much her inferiors. 
Besides, I remembered the expression of Jacqueline the 
evening before, ' Chare ses malheursJ* No ! there was no 
stirring till I had discovered what they were. 

''Discover them I did, and strange they proved; 
strange enough even for me. You will perhaps scarce 
believe me when I tell you the native country of Zerlina 
was Poland : $be seat of her misfortunes as well as those 
of so many others at that cruel time. I have told you I 
was no politician, and I never thought much about the 
rascally partition just then going on, though dinned daily 
in my ears by my patron Sir John, from whom I had 
escaped. But I now thought of nothing else. 

*' Zerlina was the daughter and sister of the Staroste 
Zerlinsky. Her mother was English, and a Mordaunt ; 
hence her pretty English tongue. And as Miss Mordaunt 
had travelled much in Italy for her health, hence Zer- 
lina's Italian name. The family settled some time at 
Bagnieres, the Bath of the Pyrenees, to which people of 
all nations flocked; and here the match took place 
between Miss Mordaunt and the Staroste Zerlinski, and 
here Zerlina was born. Afterwarif they went fo Poland 
with a Pyrenean nurse, of whom hereafter. 

** All was happy for some years ; till those miseries 
arose which afford no play to the imagination but such 
as I am by no means fond of. 

'* Zerlina's mother was dead, and her father had nobly 
opposed the three crowned birds of prey who were de- 
vouring his fine country. But he perished in unequal 
battle against the Russians, who claimed him, his son, 
and Zerlina too, as subjects, by a law of their own 
making. The son was seized in his own house, and hur- 
ried to head-quarters to be tried for treason, though he 
had not yet been in arms, and had never heard of any 
sovereign but Poniatowski. Think of my glory^ when I 
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tell yoa his life was saved, though his liberty could not 
be preserved, by the energy of the gentle girl I have just 
described to you !" 

Here the whole company became elevated with plea- 
sure as weU as curiosity, and Mr. Rivers, greatly ani- 
mated, went on. 

^ As soon as she heard of his capture, and of what he 
was accused, ignorant as she was of the world, and even 
of Poland, where she had never stirred from her father's 
house, — ^unaccustomed even to the sight of men (in truth 
but then barely eighteen), she conceived the great, the 
romantic design, God bless her for it,*' said Rivers, with 
an emotion caught by all his guests, ^ of appearing before 
the military tribunal that was to try him, with the hope 
to save his life." 

The company were breathless. 

** And nobly she performed it," continued Rivers ; 
** though she had two hundred miles to travel ; through 
roads full of savages, and of which she was wholly igno- 
rant. With no male friend to protect her — ^noUiing but a 
Euide — ^she traversed her smoking country to the Russian 
ead-quarters, and presenting herself to the general, be- 
sought him to hear her. 

** * I have no hope,' said the tremulous girl, in tears, 
' that begging a brother's life, as a favour, will do ; but 
if a trial is allowed, and proofs that he has never been in 
arms, I have brought them with me to throw at your feet.* 

*' The astonished old Scythian to whom she addressed 
herself had some heart left. He looked at her, then at 
her papers, and then at her again ; and for the first time 
in his life hesitated about a military execution. But the 
proofs were clear, and Zerlina touching : and somehow 
or another he felt that Zerlinsky was innocent — so he 
sent him to Siberia.* 

" As for Zerlina, after being allowed to embrace her 
brother, the same good Providence which had protected 
her to head-quarters protected her back again. But she 
found the family fortune confiscated, her house in ruins, 
and had nowhere to lay her head but in the cottage of 
her nurse, then a widow, about thirty miles off. Here 
she remained in safety for three months, and passed for, 
and dressed like, her nurse's daughter. But in vain ; for 
the province in which she now resided had been seized 
by Prussia, and the good Frederick, finding a number of 

* For tbe bonoor of woman let It be known that tliia la a story of real life. 
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lti»beloTed Prussians without wives, thought it but rigfht 
to provide them with that necessary comfort. He had 
just issued an order, tlierefore, for every family in which 
there was a marriageable girl to send her with a portion 
of household stuff to the husbands whom he had selected 
for them, on the other side of the Oder. The general 
who had the execution of tliis order had already pitched 
upon Zerlina. 

'* There was nothing left for her but to fly, and no place 
to fly to but England or the Pyrenees, the old nurse's 
native country. 

***England was too far off, and Zerlina knew not her 
relations ; so they flew, that is, they came in a wagon to 
Bagnieres, where the good nurse hoped to find her 
family. She found only an uncle ; but he was grown old, 
and had retired to die in the hamlet where I met Zerlina^ 
It was a beautiful hamlet, as I have told you; and Zer- 
lina, who courted privacy, entreated her nurse to settle 
there. She had saved some ducats from the wreck of 
her fortune, and all her mother's jewels : and luckily the 
Poles are very fond of jewels. Her nurse, too, had a 
little hoard. So they established themselves humbly but 
comfortably at St. Elmo/ Alas ! in twelve mouths Zer- 
lina lost this faithful old friend, and was glad to be re- 
ceived as a boarder by the respectable old lady in whose 
cottage I found her." 

Here Mr. Rivers stopped, as if doubtful whether he had 
not told enough ; but no one seeming to relax in his dis- 
position to listen, he went'on. 

" In this sequestered spot she endeavoured to forget 
herself. She liked the females, and all showed her at* 
tention. Tpo much attention for Jacques — but hang 
Jacques — ^lie did not succeed, and was so unhappy, poor 
fellow, that one morning he left us, with his Montero cap 
on his head, a long gun on his shoulder, and a leathern 
bottle and wallet at his back. He said he would just go 
and fetch us an iserre. I shall never forget his blue 
stockings, and red garters tied under the knee. A fine 
figure, sir, for a picture ; and-I wish I had taken him. 
But I never saw him afterward. He said he would only 
climb the mountains ; but he climbed into Savoy, suid 
never came back while I was in the village.'' 
• Here Mr. Rivers concluded, saying, " My tale is done ; 
for, as you may suppose, the admiration I had conceived 
for the beauty of Zerlina did' not diminish by learninf 

63 
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her history and character. Such was the esteem kin- 
dled by these, that had she been plain I believe I should 
have been equally won. As it was — 

' I lored ber for tbe dancers sbe had passed, 
And Bbe loved me that f did pity them.' 

In short, T married her. Marriage usually puts an end 
to imagination. But it was not so with mine. What I 
have been telling you happened five or six years ago, and 
I am now about thirty ; but, thank Heaven, imagination 
has not yet failed me. To be sure, I suppose Zerlina is 
not so much of a nymph as she used to be. But I can- 
not find it out, and the knowledge of hei virtue, and the 
recollection of the romance ^ which brought us together, 
not only point every charm, but are always new to our 
hearts, i have a boy who already repeats verses, and a 
girl who is an angel. We still dance in an orchard, and 
I still play the flute." 

It was late night when the friends returned to their 
lodgings from Rivers's supper and Rivers's story. They 
were both much impressed by it, and they agreed tbat 
what Wentworth in his speculation had despaired to meet 
with — a man full of interests unconnected with the busi- 
ness of life — was here found. They agreed, indeed, that 
most who were engaged in that business would laugh at 
Rivers as a madman, or at best as a very great fool. But 
to Wentworth, in his then frame of mind, the man of 
imagination seemed a person of a hi^er world. ^ For 
though," said Wentwoith, ^'he talked a great deal of 
what many of us would, and not unjustly, call nonsense, 
yet never man was seemingly more qualified to laugh in 
his turn at our struggles, or tell a minister, of state, ' I 
want nothing of you.' " 

** He would at farthest," observed De Vere, ** tell the 
minister to stand out of his sunshine, if he were in it. 
He beats Bolingbroke all to nothing with his philosophy 
and his inscriptions.'* 

" He is certainly an enviable person," proceeded Went- 
worth ; ** and whether we may agree with him or not in 
the road he has taken to happiness, I never saw more 
sinceiity in the enjoyment of it. He puts us matter-of- 
fact people to the blush. In imagining all, he pos- 
fsesses all." 

'*He possesses the woman he loves," remarked. De 
Vere. 
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A Bilenee of some minutes ensued, each revolving the 
tale they had heard according to his different notions, till 
they separated for the night, to think of it alone. 

They passed a week or two in this country of romance, 
the tutelary deities of which seemed the enthusiastic 
Rivers and his touching little wife — ^both of whom be- 
came objects of their close observation. In truth, the 
friends expected to detect something like vacuity in their 
enjoyments. But no. The imagination of Rivers gilded 
every thing with sunshine. He was out of doors when- 
ever the weather did not forbid ; and when it did, em- 
ployed liimself in reading to his wife. 

The friends were curious to observe the subjects he 
generally chose, which they concluded would be of the 
Ariosto school. To their surprise they found them to be 
history and memoirs, or those writers who have best 
painted the manners and follies of men. Expressing 
wonder at it, Rivers told them that it was this that made 
his liberty so sweet ; for if he did not know the world, 
either through himself or others, he might hanker after 
it. Hence, in graver moments Plutarch and Horace 
were always his favourite authors. 

De Vere particularly marked this, and said, if this were 
madness, there was at least method in it. 

De Vere profited by Rivers's acquaintance with the 
news of Poland, to extract from him both information 
and advice as. to the despairing prospect of that ill-fated 
country. But Rivers was far more disposed to talk of 
the chasse de Ramier^ or wild pigeons, than of a hopeless 
cause which he could not remedy ; and for this purpose 
he led them over the mountains to Bagnieres, to see 
what in fact was a curiosity, and, at that time of the 
year, proved no unpleasant expedition. In the chaste de 
Kamier, peasants skilled in the art (some of them 
coming a hundred miles for that purpose) repaired to a 
high wood of cork-trees, over which flocks of these 
pigeons (thousands in number) regularly passed about 
this time, in the manner of birds of passage; The wood 
was lined with nets, extending perhaps three or four 
hundred yards. In advance were raised masts, fifty or 
sixty feet high, on the top of which sat a watchman, pro- 
vided with machines of light wood, in the shape of a 
hawk with spread wings. On the approach of the birds 
to a proper point, these were launched in the air with 
great force, and the game, stooping to avoid the supposed 



destruction, flew into real, by endeavouring to pass 
through the wood, where they were caught in the nets. 

The chiUH was periodical, and lasted some days. It 
always occasioned a sort of a holyday when it occurred ; 
hundreds of idlers, cheerful and uncheerful, flocking from 
the neighbouring places (but especially Bagnieres) to be- 
hold the sport. These made a sort of fair, or rather en- 
campment, chiefly composed of huts, which were run up 
in an hour or two, from boughs and branches. Here 
there was a universal pic-nic during the day, and many 
remained all night vfith no other bed than dry leaves. 
The night, however, was seldom entirely devoted to 
sleep : the watchers, tempted by that fine climate, be- 
guiled the time by roaming about in companies to the 
sound of the guitar and tamhour basque ; which produced . 
in the stillness, and especially at a xlistance, a delightful 
effect. 

All this was so new, and at the same time so pleasing, 
both to Weniworth and De Yere, that, could the former 
have forgotten he had been a minister, and might be so 
again, and the latter not only that he had been and was 
still a lover, but that he meditated a more distant flight 
from her he loved, both* would have been content to have 
followed Rivers's standard for a much longer time than 
they did. 

As it was, the diversion of gloomy remembrances was 
much assisted, and the health of Wentworth rapidly re- 
stored, by such a way of life. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

BBAOTlOSr* 

Time baUi, my lord, a wallet on Itia back ' 
Wberein he puts alms for obliTion — 
A great-sized monster of ingratitode. 
TlMMe scraps are gooc^ deeds past ; which are devoured 
As fkst as they are made, forgot as soon as done. 

Shaksfbark. 

ToBBiNTs and falls are delightful things to look at in 
fine weather ; but one cannot always have flne weather. 
It is charming also to paint ; but one cannot always be 
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painting* The contemplation of man, indeed, under his 
yarious appearances, is delightful to the moral observer ; 
and a new or primitive people is a noble field of interest^ 
until it is got by heart. Hence the charm of pastoral life 
to a man accustomed to cities ; and the sweets of repose, 
to one jaded by the contests of passion. To youth also, 
which has all t|me before it, and all the world to choose 
in, and which, therefore, can play the prodigal with both 
time and the world, pleasure seems interminable, because 
ever seen through the glass of hope. O ! its careless 
jmcertainty is delicious! It gilds all prospects, and gives 
body to wishes ; nor can the most successful certainty of 
after-times, not even if it make a prime minister of a 
clerk, or a commander-in«chief of a private soldier, ever 
equal, in real happiness, that of the simple stripling who 
hopes all, and believes what he hopes. 

*• Where do you live 1" said I once to an erect Irish boy 
of Mteen. " Wherever there are the best potatoes," wa» 
the answer. " And where sleep ?" '* Wherever there 
is the best hay." Such beings may roam unheeded and 
unheeding through pathless wilds, nor sleep the less 
sound because they know not where they are. 

Not so with the veterans of the world, particularly if 
they have sacrificed to any great passion, and only fled 
from it as a rehef, when its mischiefs pressed too sorely 
upon them; as little with those high and honourable 
spirits who are bom to serve mankind by directing, and 
whose province it is, therefore, to live in the midst of 
them. 

It is certain, the journey of our travellers to the Py- 
renees, the sights they saw, and the life they led there 
had opened a source of pleasure and of thought to them 
both, to which they gave themselves up at first with de- 
votion. But, somehow or another, this altered by de- 
grees ; and though Wentworth continued to admire the 
energies of Rivers in the pursuit of his own peculiar 
happiness, his admiration began to be mixed with won- 
der that they did not wear out. De Vere, too, began 
to be ashamed at having suffered that design which so 
tempted his free spirit when he left England, in favour of 
the Polish cause, to languish as it had done, even after 
his first object, that of soothing and restoring Wentworth, 
had been accomplished. To be sure, both Rivers and 
Wentworth himself had much shaken him from a reso- 
lution which, from the constant advices received from the* 
i Vol. II.— 14 
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north/ appeared now to be Quixotic. But his inclina- 
tion still bent that way, and his unwillingness to return 
to England remained undiminished. 

In this state of abated enjoyment on the one part, and 
irresolution on the other, the month of October ap- 
proaching, and parhament definitively summoned for the 
despatch of business, both the gentlemen felt much ex- 
cited by a letter, with the London postmark, and signed 
•* Herbert," on the outside. It was directed to Went- 
wofth, who read ^it with avidity ; and it contained many 
passages too applicable to our subject not to be recorded^ 

"What you tell me," said the letter, "of the restora- 
tion of your health, and, in part, of your mind, delights 
me. Your way of life, loo, and the scenes you describe, 
would almost make my old age romantic, and long to 
join you. But I fear I have too long preferred Homer 
and Thucydides to Virgil and Ariosto, and the histori- 
cal plays of Shakspeare to Oberon and Titania, to hazard 
what 1 know would be a disa];^ointment. The regions 
of fancy, indeed, are still charming; but fancy is often 
as charming in the closet as in the supposed realities of 
what she makes us dream. Shall 1 own to you that 
your visit (if I may so call it) to Bolingbroke was far 
more interesting than your Pyrenees. All that you find 
there proves that the * real study of mankind is man.' 
Mr. Rivers is, to be sure, a wonderful creature ; but he is 
at least a nondescript, and probably unique. Neither you 
nor De Ye re are, however, like him, nor made to doze 
away life in useless imagination. You say he is happy ; 
but his happiness is not, and cannot be, either yours or 
your friend's. He cannot direct the world, however he 
may the shepherds of the Pyrenees. I question if he 
could even direct the latter ; for who does not know that 
shepherds once were conquerors and kings, and had en- 
ergies which cannot be his 1 Upon both of you the world 
has claims. Your duty is concerned. And in regard to 
my friend De Vere, however we must respect those dis- 
positions in favour of unhappy Poland which animated 
him on leaving England, I trust I need not set forth to his 
good sense the nullity, I had almost said the ridicule, of 
supposing that his single arm (and that not an expe- 
rienced one) can do any good to a cause now universally 
despaired of. But were this not so, and with even a 
mere view to your own reputations, no talents in this 
country can sleep and yet preserve command. The 
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sword rusty in its scabbard is no longe)* a sword. The 
brightest diamond withdrawn from sight is no longer 
dazzling : in its absence inferior stones begin to shine. 
Remember Achilles, during whose cessation Ajax filled 
the eyes of the Grecian camp. 

** Perhaps I should not be thus urgent, or thus free, but 
for what I see passing here. Lord Oldcastle triumphs ; 
of Lord Mowbray's catastrophe you are, no doubt, in- 
formed ; and Lord Cleveland says you are not to be feared. 
Yet the discontents are outrageous; and your ab- 
sence during so much of the last session has brought 
forward others, whom the ministers* affect to estimate as 
at least your equal. It is said they court them, and even 
coalitions are talked of; and when your name is men- 
tioned, the lip is pursed up^ and it is asked, in a tone I 
venture not to describe, ' What is he doing in the Pyre- 
nees V Depend upon it, secession, or even withdrawing 
from sight, never did good ; and in times not pregnant 
with great events, the maxim of ' nobody is missed' is 
but too well founded. But your teacher and mine has 
put all this in a light so infinitely more forcible than I 
can, that I must conclude with rather a large quotation : 

* Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright ; to have done is to hang 
Unite oat of (kshion, like a rusty mait 
In monumental mockery/ 



Again, 



^Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And ^th his hands outstretch'd as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer : welcome everamiles. 
And Oxewell goes oat sighing.' 



" Adieu ! do not let the wisdom of Ulysses be thrown 
away upon you."* 

In the present temper of Wentworth, this letter had 
almost the effect of a match laid to a train. He felt as 
strong and active in health as ever; and during the rest 
of the day few questions were asked but what concerned 
the distance and state of the roads to Paris. Both 
gentlemen were puzzled by the passage which alluded 
to Lord Mowbray's catastrophe ; and De Vere, in^ par- 
ticular, was filled with interest, and wished to return. 
But he trembled when he remembered the last winter, 
and thought prospectively of the next. 

* Evidently alluding to the fine speeeb of UlyMea in Trailui and Cresaidfl. 
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••It is not,** said he to Went worth, "|hat I am not 
alive to the president's letter, or that I am the Quixote 
he would so justly suppose me, could I fancy myself in 
my single person born to restore liberty where it has 
been abandoned by nations. If Europe allow this nefa* 
rious partition, individuals may blush for it, but- can do 
no more. 1 am also moved to know what has been the 
fate of my uncle, to which Dr. Herbert alludes. But I 
have too little happiness, too little prospect at home, to 
make me scan with much nicety the chances of ulti- 
mate success to any cause I may embrace abroad. Your 
way is pointed out ; mine is still to seek.*' 

•* And is not my way your way ?" said Wentworth> 
kindly. 

**It would be, and willingly," replied De Vere, " should 
I ever recover my power of fighting by 3rour side in par- 
liament.** 

" You mean your influence at Wellsbury," said Went- 
worth; **but, meantime, is there any thing to prevent 
youar entering the lists through the means of others — 
with our powerful parliamentary connexions V* 

** Excuse me," cried De Yere, interrupting him. " If 
you are kind enough to mean that I may be returned 
through some great friend of yours, whose orders I must 
therefore follow, and whose opinions I must therefore 
consult, — ^in short, through whose reflected grace alone I 
can be deemed even worthy of notice, such a seat I will 
never hold." 

•* Let us explain to one another," said Wentworth, 
mildly. ^ That you are made to follow in a train like 
Clayton, and add one more to the ciphers of the House, 
no one who knows you will suppose, nor will you be- 
lieve that such was my meaning. But, however beau- 
tiful the contrary may be in theory, experience proves 
that to act through and with party can alone confer the 
power of being useful. And if so, it is one thing to be 
brought into parliament because we are of a certain party, 
and a very diflTerent one to enlist in a party because 
we are brought into parliament." 

" That is perfectly true," said De Vere ; " but that it is 
possible to be turned out by him who brings me in 
would paralyze me. No : in whatever I may engage, I 
must have the free use of my arms, nor ever fear the 
loss of them. I must be thoroughly met jurist before I 
could feel that freedom of action, that dignity of inde- 
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pendence which could alone render me capable of serv- 
ing a party, could I belong to one. With this, a simple 
vote, even unaccompanied by any other personal conse- 
quence than integrity, might do you service-^without 
this, the best abilities, nay, eloquence itself is thrown 
away." 

"Yet eloquence is sometimes commanding, always 
dazzling," said Went worth, warming towards a gift with 
which he was himself so eminently endowed. 

" I do not undervalue it ;" returned De Vere, " but after 
all that has been said of the insincerity of statesmen 
and the venality of senates, I am not such a stranger to 
the character of my countrymen as not to have seen, 
that for eloquence to have weight it must be set off by 
honesty, and that an eloquent rogue is but an eloquent 
rogue after all." 

Wentworth smiled, but De Vere went on : " Yes, with 
but with little experience, 1 have yet made out that char- 
acter is, upon the whole, what bears the English states- 
man through; at least, that character without rhetoric 
will beat rhetoric without character." 

"I at least honour you for this," said Wentworth; 
** yet I am far from thinking that the independent votes 
which really make the statesman proud are not to be 
found among those who follow a particular connexion, 
or are only to be found where perhaps you only look for 
them — amoQg the members for counties. As we are in 
the Pyrenees, and not in the atmosphere of Westmin- 
ster, to you I may say it, that there is not only as much 
party spirit, but as much prostration among the greatest 
country gentlemen as the closest borough holders. I 
question if the country gentleman be not the greater 
slave of the two. The only difference is in the masters. 
For the county member crouches as much to his elect- 
ors, yields his opinions, votes against his conscience as 
often, if not oftener, than the little burgess who follows 
the patron of his choice : only, in the one case, the inde- 
pendent, as he is called, has a thousand lords ; in the 
other, but one. In proof of this, look at the county 
member, shaking for his seat towards the end of a par- 
liament, and ask what is become of the pride and self- 
consequence that marked the beginning of it." 

•• 1 fear this is but too true," observed De Vere ; " but 
it interferes not with what I have said on the value of 
character.'' 

14» 



" On the contrary," replied Wentworth, "it confirms 
it; and I so entirely agree with you, that, ambitious as I 
am supposed to be, the summit of my ambition is to tule 
through that character. Tiiis only can gratify the best 
pride of a statesman, and for this, if I mistake not, the 
state is preparing itself. There may yet be years of 
impurity to throw off, and of corruption to cure ; there 
may even be a great crisis, and things may be worse be- 
fore they are better. The Clevelands and even the Clay* 
tons may gain the upper hand-; but depend upon it, the 
time will come, nay, perhaps is not far off, when a first 
minister may find that his character will be as firm a sup* 
port as his ability; when sincerity of heart and openness 
of manner may do as much for a chancellor of the ex- 
chequer as his figures ; and when a secretary of state, 
who promotes English interests without being too ten- 
derly alive to every brawl of the Continent, will govern 
with more facility than all the Machiavels we have ever 
heard of." 

De Vere pressed his friend heartily by the hand at 
this speech, and pleased himself with the hope that it 
might be prophetic. 

'• I feel it here," cried Wentworth, putting his hand to 
his breast ; ** I see it in vision, though I may not live to 
know it in reality. The spread of knowledge and wealth 
must have its natural effect ; the king will realize Tem- 
plets picture of the man of his people : and ministers, as 
you often wish, will govern for the people, and not for 
themselves." 

Nothing dould be more consonant to all the best hopes 
of De Vere ; and his patriotism was delighted to find 
that a man though a minister might be patriotic; nor 
was the impression weakened when Wentworth pro- 
ceeded to say, that if ever he returned to power, it would 
be his pride to rally round him the best spirits of the 
country, without regard to the old arts of governing. 
•* They must be young," said he, "and new to things, and 
not hackneyed in the trammels which Lord Oldcastle 
knows are ruining him, and yet has not the firmness to 
break through." 

Then, seeing De Vere's eyes sparkling with the plea- 
sure which all this kindled, he very frankly asked if he 
meant still to abandon him, and pursue an unknown path 
on the Continent alone 1 

De Vere allowed that he was much embarrassed ; for 
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fi6 felt, he said, the cowardice of leaving his friend with 
such noble objects to struggle for alone, and then perhaps 
only return to share in his^ success. 

** I shall envy even the satellites I have mentioned,'' 
added he, *' who may have hovered round you, and wit- 
nessed if not partaken of your glory. But what efforts 
can be those of a man without arms, and against whom 
the tide of prejudice seems to have set among all his old 
companions ?" 

He was prevented from going on by the delivery of a 
packet which had been delayed, and which immediately 
absorbed him. It was from his mother, who, after treat- 
ing the account of the Pyrenees very differently from 
Herbert, concluded by saying, " I am, thank Heaven, 
well ; but I am sorry to say your uncle breaks visibly to 
all who know him. He bears his mortification worse 
than I could have hoped ; is full of fears for himself; and 
Constance has shut out the world during the whole sun^ 
mer, to shut herself up with him at Castle Mowbray. 
Her confinement has hurt her; exercise has been pre- 
scribed, and she often rides Beauty, which I have sent 
her at her own desire." 

De Vere trembled with curiosity and interest when he 
came to these lines, which he read twice before he could 
proceed. 

Lady Eleanor, adverting to one of the causes tliat 
took him abroad, as totally despaired of in the minds 
of the most romantic, concluded thus: ^* Think not, my 
dear son, that this proceeds from a womanish fear, or a 
mother's anxiety. I tell you only the universal opinion 
in England. I speak not of those Utile spirits who think 
all ardour ridiculous which they do not, or cannot, par- 
take, but of all the best uiformed and least selfish with 
whom I have communication. Believing this opinion to 
be the true one, I fear not .any sinister motive within npy- 
self, nor being thought to act like an unworthy mother 
if I tell you that Talbois languishes for its master, as I 
for my son." 

This noble and affecting conclusion to a letter which 
was otherwise full of the deepest interest revolutionized 
De Vere. His mother stood all before him, and the 
mere name of Constance, on catching his eye, called the 
blood into his cheeks. It has been said, ** What is there 
in a name?" What is there noti Is it not eztraorw 
dinary, that a few black marks on white paper, without 
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coming in contact with any part of our bodies, shall be 
able thus to affect us? And can any man really think 
that the soul that can be thus affected is a -material 
machine 1 

De Vere was almost as decidedly, certainly as quickly, 
changed by this letter as Wentworth was by his. Po- 
land was effectually banished, and Constance nursing 
her sick father, and shut out from the worfd during the 
whole summer, was the only object for which he had any 
vision, during his entire journey with Wentworth from 
Bagnieres to Dover. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BMBARRASSMEHTS OF mOH UTE. 

1^ my trotti« NerUsa, my little body la weary of tbie great world. 

Yoa would bo, sweet madam, if yoar miseries were in the same abondance 
as your good fbrtanes are ; and yet, for angbt I see, they are as sidE that sofftiC 
with too much, as they that starre with nothing.— Shakbpkarb. 

So thought the Lady Constance, without (like Portia) 
consulting her waiting-maid ; and she thought so, as we 
have seen, before the first winter of her introduction in 
the world was over. 

We left her after endeavouring, in vain, to sooth her 
father in distress under phantoms which his imagination 
had conjured up, but which were also dreaded by Lords 
Oldcastle and Cleveland; so all-devouring is the sus- 
picion of the ambitious. In earlier days Godolphin 
took the alarm, and prophesied ruin, at the sight of 
Harley's coach coming from Kensington. No wonder, 
then, that these watchful persons were tremulously alive 
when they were told by Clayton {whom they had sent 

there for the purpose) that Lord B had twice supped 

with the royal party at Windsor. 

The consternation did not end here ; for a great officer 
of the crown, whose attachment to the ministry had 
begun to be equivocal, and who was therefore still 
more strictly observed, had actually brought into the 
very council-chamber the hat of one Of the royal brothers, 
instead of his own, by which a secret interview at the 
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palace had been detected; and what vas worse, the 
officer, under so trimming a minister as Lord Oldcastle, 
was thought too powerful to be displaced. Lord Cleve- 
land, who urged instant punishment, but without success, 
was so alarmed at this cowardice, that he sounded a satme 
guipeut ; observing, however, dryly, that his character of 
a king^s friend made it indifferent to him who in, who out. 
This did not diminish the misery of Lord Mowbray. In 
short, the whole afforded a useful lesson to an observer 
upon the nothingness of ambition, when so little under- 
stood, or rather so abjectly pursued, as to fix its views on 
place as an end^ not as a means of glory. 

Youthful and inexpedenced as she was, to no one was 
this more obvious than to Constance ; and, we may add, 
to no one did it bring more chagrin. Though compo&fed 
of those elements which inclined her to filial reverence, 
even as a necessary part of her happiness, she could not 
shut her eyes to what (to say the very best of it) appeared 
the weakness of her father ; and when he continued to 
complain of the world, and talked of evils which to her 
seemed so beneath the good and great, we will not say 
how shocked she was in her best feelings. Uneasy 
before, from she knew not what disappointments, this 
became downright distress. Ambition, as she saw it 
pursued, began to be hateful to her, and no object among 
all the brilliant prospects of her life seemed so desirable 
as to separate her father, if she could, from the alliance 
he had made with men on whom she willingly laid the 
blame of all the self-torment which he evidently suffered. 

Poor, simple Constance ! how wouldst thou have been 
laughed at in the world, if this little endeavour of thy 
natural heart had been known among the thousand flat- 
terers that thronged thy brilliant drawing-rooms! — 
insects that enjoyed the dazzle of the minute, and 
thought all grandeur consisted in high-sounding titles or 
power, no matter how acquired, or at what price pursued. 

But Constance was not one of these. Her own dispo- 
sition, together with Lady Clanellan*s lessons, and her 
aunt Lady Eleanor's history, had made her peculiarly 
alive to passing scenes ; and the futility of most of 
them (any more than the extreme luxury in which she 
was immersed) to produce the only end of our being^- 
happinest. The death of Beaufort had been a shock to 
her which was even yet not worn out ; nor could she help 
wondering at many of her young companions, who, after 
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talking of it with emotion on one day, forgot it the next, 
■and now only seemed to remember it as an event in 
history. This and the loss (though temporary) to 
«ociety of such a man as Wentworth, and, may we not 
and, the separation of Mortimer from his friends, made 
her serious and uneasy, though decked with all the trapl- 
pings of public show ; and the heiress of Mowbray gave 
many a sigh under the jewels which nightly sparkled on 
her bosom. 

If she turned from ambition to other interests, the 
prospect was still less exhilarating. She was still sur- 
rounded by suitors, many of whom might be lovers, and 
«ome of them worthy. But from most she turned, as 
actuated, if not by mean, at best by mixed motives; and 
even among those whose frame of mind she respected, 
«he found not one who possessed that grace in disclos- 
ing it, that engaging compound of look, manner, and 
speech, — in short, that nameless something, which inter- 
ests we know not how, charms we know not why, and 
steals into our hearts before we are aware of it. 

Constance might be difficult, and she had a right to be 
80 ; but it was not the difficulty of pride. On the con- 
trary, she had a soul formed for the gentlest impres- 
sions ; as she well proved to those of her own sex whom 
she loved. In regard to ours, except in so far as an 
habitaul interest respecting De Vere was concerned, there 
was an absolute void, and that void was not filled up by the 
number or variety of her admirers. Some of them em- 
barrassed her by the splendour of their proposals ; some 
teased her by their perseverance, and others affronted 
her by their pride. The Duke of Bellamont had long 
left her, piqued that his attentions were repulsed. Lord 
Cleveland was piqued too, and meditated revenge, which 
excited the energetic and distressed tlie softer parts of 
ber character. 

She saw but one opening for relief either for herself 
or her father — a flight from London to Castle Mowbray. 
And this, with all submission, she ventured to propose. 

But these were not times to remove so far, and the 
tremulous lord of that castle felt himself far from safe 
within its walls. Another castle was, he thought, the 
focus of intrigue*; and if he must leave London, he ima- 
gined that the air of Windsor was quite as good as Staf- 
fordshire. He indeed consulted the minister as his 
islue^ and Lord Cleveland bs his friend, upon the pro« 
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priety of remidning all the summer within the loysd 
atmosphere ; and they both, very heartily, and we believe 
sincerely, told him they saw no necessity for it. But it 
was an ambiguous mode of expression ; and the more 
active penetration of Mr. Clayton had made his patron 
miserable by observing, that if the report was true that 
a new arrangement was in contemplation, nothing could 
be more convenient for such views than his absenting 
himself at such a time. Lord Mowbray, mote and more 
assailed by fear, became more and more unhappy, nor 
*did the abandonment of his own lordly castle, and the 
temporary occupation of an ephemeral villa at Old 
Windsor, at all diminish his anxiety. 

In truth, Clayton was no more than right, though he 
knew not the extent to which he was so. The trimming 
politics of Lord Oldcastle had met the same fate with most 
half-measures. Demands of a participation of power 
rose upon him in proportion to his timidity ; and he had 
become reduced to the question whether he should him- 
self retire, or oblige some, at least, of his subordinate 
colleagues to give way to more active spirits. 

Under this aspect of affairs Lord Mowbray became 
ill;* and Constance, who never stirred from his couch, 
had the misfortune to find all her little topics of conso- 
lation thrown away, because he could not understand 
them. On the other hand, Clayton was for ever in re- 
quest, for ever passing to take account of the visiters at 
the royal residence, or sent on confidential messages to 
Downing-street; in the entangled replies to which latter 
less tact than his own could discover it was any thing 
but the intention to return an intelligible answer. The 
confidant himself, indeed, became alarmed, and did not 
spare his patron on that account. He had endeavoured 
to engage Lord Eustace on the former confidential 
footing, but, to his surprise and dismay, found him cool 
and uncommunicative. With the bold, overbearing (and 
so far open) ^rit of Lord Cleveland he was more suc- 
cessful. 

I* One, and one only thing can save Lord Mowbray," 
said Cleveland ; "' and that through my interposition. 
The consummation of the alliance I have long sought, 
and which it is an affront beyond bearing to have so long 
delayed." 

The alarmed confidant sought explanation, but was 
refused ; and, what was worse, felt too ^nuch in the power 
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of this haughty nobleman not to snbmit, as a vassal 
submits to his liege lord. Such is the slavery of the man 
who loses his freedom when he has lost his honesty. 

Both Lord Mowbray and Clayton endeavoured to 
assume the dignity of persons ill-treated ; both to veil 
their fearS in rt»^entment ; but neither were fitted for it. 
A little spark of sentiment^ indeed, excited the feeling 
of Clayton for his patron, when he thought of the proud 
station on which he might retire, and whence (had he 
only dignity of character) he might hurl defiance on his 
enemies. But when he turned to himself, none of these 
consolations were to be found. To return to poverty and 
original insignificance, were his patron to drop— insignifi- 
cance, too, made worse by having lost his early friends, 
was all the prospect which he had before him ; and in 
this distress he thought there was nothing left either for 
himself or Lord Mowbray, but to renew the attempt to 
push on the alliance still so devoutly pursued by the 
puissant Cleveland. The attempt was accordingly made^ 
and ip a manner to destroy the peace of Constance. 

The unhappiness of her father amounted to desolation.- 
He complained of the ingratitude of the world, the deser^ 
tion of friends in his old age, the coldness of prmcea, 
and the hoUowness of court friendships. One would 
have thought his lordship a Lord Derby, or a Duke of 
Ormond himself, except that those illustrious persons 
were above complaining. 

Constance did all she could to give dignity to hts 
sorrow, by fancying it well founded. But her consola* 
tions were not of a sort that suited the injured politician. 
She reminded him of his ancient descent and ample pos* 
sessions, and the greater consideration which an English 
peer (experienced in affairs, and relying on no support 
but his own virtue) might enjoy, if he pleased, beyond 
all, or nearly all, the commonplace men of office who 
now filled the public eye without commanding the public 
respect. She then drew a picture of the happiness 
which the holder of such a station might command, if 
he could only determine to enjoy the blessings that were 
his own, and not suppose there was that enchantment in 
the mere circumstance of office, which might be hon- 
ourable or indifferent, or even disreputable, according to 
the condition by which it was held. 

" You wish me then to resign," said Lord Mowbray, 
with a lip quivering between horror and coatempt. 



^ 
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** I wish my dear father," replied Constance, " to assert 
his place : to live to himself, and laugh at the insolence 
or jealousies of little minds." 

Alas ! the mind to which this was addressed was not 
a great one. 

" Pretty talking," said Lord Mowbray ; " to resign, and 
strip one's self of all consequence ; to be left unnoticed 
hy the minister among the common herd — a cipher with- 
out power — not even the means of providing for a menial 
dependant : Oh ! Lady Constance, how little you know 
of the world !" 

Tlien changing his tone to something like fondness, 
which delighted the affection of his single-hearted daugh- 
ter, he told her, with many circumflections (and hints 
rather than propositions;, that it was in her power, not 
only to restore him to health, but to enable him to raise 
his head higher than ever at court, by only listening to 
Lord Cleveland's proposals. 

Constance turned pale at this intimation ; for it made 
her miserable, she said, to think how differently she and 
her father judged of this nobleman. 

** Yet he has still the royal favour," said Lord Mow- 
bray ; '' he heads the great party of the king's friends, 
and by connexion and influence is the most powerful 
individual in the st<ite." 

^ This may be all true," said Constance, with a sigh. 

" Then what can be your objection 1" asked the anx- 
ious earl. " To be sure, he is somewhat older—" 

** Oh ! it is not that," said Constance. 

*' He may not be so handsome as many, but he has a 
noble air, and is more agreeable than most." 

''It is not that," continued Constance, in more and 
more agitation. 

•* Then what is it 1" cried her father ; ** he is devoted 
to you, and rich, and you would revel in the gratification 
of all your wishes." 

Constance was startled to think how different were the 
notions of her father and herself as to these very riches ; 
and, in particular, how little it had been hitherto in their 
power to crown her felicity. 

"You hesitate, dear Constance," said her father* 
** Magr I not hope that your opposition has been more the 
result of an excusable coquetry, than aversion 1 If so, 
how proud shall I be of my daughter! — how quickly 
festtred to health !" 

Vol. II.— 15 H 
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Constance waft more and more distressed i more embar^ 
rassed than ever how to reply ; but under such a misap^* 
prehension her presence of mind returned at once. She 
saw the mischief of reserve, and the necessity for in- 
stant explanation. Yet her heart was softened by even 
the little appearance of softness towards her which the 
self-flattery of the earl, as to her decision, had produced ; 
and when he took her hand^ and she beheld his pallid 
cheek and faded eye, she could have almost fancied it 
possible to think of Lord Cleveland without disgust, and 
at least wished to think of him with less aversion. It 
was therefore with a tremuloQs voice, though not^ the 
less firm of purpose, that she said it was a most cruel 
misfortune not to be able to make her wishes bend to his. 

" Oh !" said she, " were these wishes of any other 
kind, did they only regard my outward prosperity, fortune, 
power, rank in the world, how gladly would I sacrifice 
them all. But where my inward happiness is concerned,— 
when every hour and every minute my self-approbation 
would be forfeited, in professing to love one whom 1 can- 
not even esteem ! — honour, delicacy, and truth condemn ; 
and my dear father, upon knowing, would be the first to 
oppose it." 

Alas! how Httle did she know the parent in whose 
liberality she thus confided ! 

, The shock this perseverance in refusal gave him had 
an alarming effect upon his whole frame. Already 
unnerved, and sufifering misery from even the ignoble 
ambition which governed him, he was tortured by the 
fear of losing that darling power to which, in effect, all 
that belonged to him should have rendered him superior. 

Recovering at length a little, and but a little, from a 
most alarming fit of agitation, he demanded of her if she 
had the least wish to preserve his life 1 

Terrified and distressed, she falteringly asked what 
could make him doubt it ; adding, that to preserve it she 
would willingly risk her own. 

** And yet,'' said he, '^ you refuse the sacrifice of what I 
must hold to be mere caprice ; though the alternative is, 
as I feel it here (putting his hand to bis heart), to fix me 
in my grave." 

Constance, overset by this cruel reproach, could not 
restrain her tears. She even hesitated ; and the thought,^ 
not merely of gratifying a parent, but of preserving his 
existence, operating upon her affectionate and goutie 
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nature, she felt shaken, and was alive only to the sweet- 
ness of the rewards of filial duty. She looked with affec- 
tion upon the face of her father, who, in his agitation, 
had rested his head on her bosom; forming a picture 
which, prompted by other causes, would have been 
moving. 

Under all his alarm, which was real enough, the earl 
felt the advantage he had gained ; and thinking to com- 
plete it, he made a movement as if he would tlm>w him- 
self on his knees before his daughter, entreating, at the 
same time, that she would gratify him in this last and 
only wish of his heart ; her refusal of which would, he 
said, send him to bis death. 

Afflicted, astonished, and wholly overcome by what she 
saw, the unhappy Constance could scarcely prevent an 
act which filled her with horror and consternation. It 
stupified all her senses, and shocked all her notions of 
decency and right. A sort of hysterical seream escaped 
her, and she implored him not to destroy her by such 
condescensions. 

** At least,'* said she, falling on her own knees to him, 
" at least give me time ! do not force a decision which, in 
making me miserable for ever, will not, cannot make you 
happy." 

80 saying, she bent her face on his hand, which she 
kissed, and watered with warm tears, — the effusions of a 
^struggle which almost broke her heart. 

We will not say that her suffering did not affect Lord 
Mowbray ; on the contrary, as he had always loved her 
as much as his nature would permit, he felt moved by 
the s^ony of mind which this contest had produced, andf, 
trusting to the influence which he felt he had over her, 
he thought he might safely relieve her for the present, 
by granting the time for deliberation which she had im* 
plored. We do not know that he did this upon the prin* 
ciple that " the woman who deliberates is lost," for Lord 
Mowbray had made few investigations concerning the 
female character. He knew, however, that he possessed 
his d aughter's love. He knew the tenderness of her gentle 
nature ; and, above all, he knew her refined notions of 
filial duty. Trusting to them all conjoined, he hoped 
every thing from the proposed deliberation; and with 
caresses, which on any other occasion would have filled 
the whole heart of Constance with happiness, he granted 
the delay proposed, and left her full of nope. 

H3 
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Possibly no woman ever suffered a greater struggle 
from the saiAe cause than she did at that moment. Her 
aversion to Lord Cleveland was not confined to personal 
dislike ; it was rooted in principle, and incorporated with 
all her best feelings. She saw at once personified in him 
deceit, insolence, and the proud man's contumely; a heart 
corroded by love of self; a mind that shocked her by 
its contempt of all that she held most dear, or thought 
most sacred. 

Gentle, generous, and modest herself, could there be 
any thing of that affinity between them which is the 
charm of married life % What was worse, could there be 
any thing that would not be a source of poignant misery ? 
Oh ! how different from that divine communion of soul 
which her fancy had sometimes painted ; that mutual 
inspiration which translates every look into understood 
language, and €very spoken word into kindness and 
affiection I 

Her aversion, therefore, was that of refinement to 
coarseness ; of goodness to evil ; and but for one thing, 
death seemed preferable to such an alliance. But that 
one thing detained her long, before she could decide* 
Her sacrifice of herself might be the salvation of her 
father ; the death of her own happiness, the life of his. 

In such a struggle passed tlie most unhappy day which 
Constance had ever yet experienced. She passed it 
alone, for her father had left her to seek Lord Cleveland, 
whom he endeavoured to sound on the state of the inten- 
tion concerning him. Not even the assurance of expected 
success with his daughter could extract this from the 
wily earl, who treated him now as a tool, now as an 
enemy— never as a man who had a right to his confidence. 
In truth, he had been too often misled to give him the least 
credit ; and except to practise upon his fears, he scarcely 
noticed him, more than to say he waited the decision 
before he could even tell whether he could serve him 
or not. 

Meanwhile, the cause of all this unhappiness in the one 
nobleman, and of moodiness in the other, found some- 
thing like support and certainty in that firmness of char- 
acter which we have attempted to describe; and after 
tossing in a sea of perplexity, her mind righted in 
the conclusion, that though she might put a force upon 
lier iqclinations, she had no right to sacrifice her prin- 
ciples. On this she built a final resolution to persist in 
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refttsing Lord Cleveland; but accompanied it by a deter- 
mination to dedicate her whole life to the comforting and 
support of her parent in every thing else. 

Fondly, however, she clung to the hope that he would 
himself he alive to what pride and his station demanded 
of him, and rise superior to attacks which he might and 
ought to despise. 

The event was any thing but consonant to the expectap 
tions of this natural-minded but unhappy lady. Her 
fa^eP) furious from disappointment, was stiA more so 
from Uie recollection how much he had humbled himself 
to his child, and humbled himself for nothing; while the 
pure heart of that child was pierced through and through, 
to think that so dreadful a sacrifice of decorum had b^n 
made in a cause so little worthy. 

They separated in agony. He, to brood on the degra- 
dation he feared he had incurred; — she, to lament, in 
silence, over this unhappy difference, which filled her heart 
with unextinguishable sorrow. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

rOBCED RXTIREMENT. 

He hath forsook the court, 
Broken his staff of office, and dispersed 
The household of the king. 

What was Us reason 7 
He was not so resoWed whsa last we spaks together. 

Shakspbark. 

WmLB these minor parts were going forward in the 
drama of ambition, the more principal characters were 
hastening things to a crisis. Lord Cleveland, finding, 
spite of ten thousand manceuvres of Clayton's (who was 
indefatigable in messages between Old and New Wind- 
sor), that his cause with Constance was utterly despe- 
rate, resolved to keep no terms with her father, whose 
office was demanded. Full thirty years' service, as Lord 
Mowbray called it,— or sufferance, as Lord Oldcastle de» 
signated it, — could not preserve him. It became a fashion, 
indeed, to affect to abandon him. Jests were entertained 

15* 
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at his expense, and the decoram of the court was almost 
disturbed by a very poignant one of Lord Cleveland's, 
which amused the ears of royalty itself* Some one, it 
seems, more compassionate than the rest, had ventured 
to deplore this usage of a man of such an illustrious 
family. 

" Yes !" said Lord Cleveland, " 'tis an illustrious family, 
no doubt ; but, like potatoes, the best part of them are 
under ground." 

The shock was too great for the falling earl. After 
having in vain waited for some compromise, and been 
apprized of the deternlination to remove him, he sent in 
his resignation, to avoid a harder fate. The court air 
then became absolutely pestilential; and being really and 
seriously ill, he at length listened to the voice of Con- 
stance (who now, all herself, showed nothing but alac- 
rity and cheerfulness), and resolved to retire n*om Wind- 
sor to Castle Mowbray. He did so, lingeringly, but de- 
cisively, after waiting a fortnight for some consolatory 
message, either from his royal master, or his former col- 
leagues, which he seemed to expect, but which did not 
come. 

It was now that he would have felt, if he could, the 
consolations of such a creature as his daughter. Her 
face was ever beaming, ever blooming. Her watchful- 
ness was incessant, but never could her father detect a 
cloud on her visage, or a tear in her eye. We are not 
sure that her father himself did not exhibit both. It is 
certain that this disappointed man was agitated beyond 
bearing, as he lost sight of the majestic towers and pri- 
meval oaks of Windsor, in the enjoyment of which he 
had so often revelled, and, indeed, entirely passed the 
last two months. It was in vain that Constance talked 
to him, read to him, or told him her own feelings upon 
the inanity of the life she had been leading, and the hope 
of a better, in living more to themselves where they were 
going. 

Lord Mowbray shook his head in silent sorrow. The 
first day's journey was therefore mournful ; and, even on 
the second, the cheerfulness of Constance was exerted 
with little better success. The spirit of Lord Mowbray 
seemed irrecoverably sunk; and in losing, as he fancied, 
the royal favour (which, however, the royal penetration 
had been much too just ever to bestow upon him), he 
thought his sun was set never to rise again* He beoama 
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fixed in melancholy ; and when the great gates of his 
own noble castle opened to receive him, they seemed to 
be the gates of a {vison, which were afterward to close 
upon him for ever. 

And here may we not indulge a lucubration upon the 
different appearances and effects of retreat, according to 
the character of the person retreating, or the causes of 
his retirement ] Many are the Lord Mowbrays of the 
world — weak in their career; weaker still when forced 
to abandon it. But many also, who, from greater abili- 
ties, promised better things, have borne their reverses as 
ill. Cicero whined in banishment, and Olivarez sank 
under the terrors of a ghost. Bolingbroke, as we have 
seen, wrote beautifully of philosophy, but belied it in 
^aciice. Walpole talked of a contentment among his 
oeeches, which nobody believed ; and Swift growled on 
in perpetual exasperation, and only relieved himself by 
pamting Yahoos. 

In truth, none of these were prepared to retire from 
power, any more than to retire from life : and as the soid 
requires to be disciplined and subdued by high and sub- 
lime thoughts, in order to be resigned and ready even for 
its unavoidable fate ; so, high determination of character, 
philosophical habits, and the true appreciation of things, 
can alone • preserve it unhurt and unruffled amid the un- 
certainties of political events. 

Strange, therefore, as it may appear, philosophy and 
the meditations of the closet are as necessary a prepara- 
tion for ambition, as a knowledge of courts or camps. 
Without this, difficult indeed will it be, after ill-regulated 
excitement, to court the valley, and fancy ourselves happy 
In the shade. 

But there is a buoyancy of heart which, supported by 
character, is incompressible. The mind retires upon its 
resources, and takes a fresh, perhaps a more vigorous 
spring, from being regenerated by leisure ; and when it 
is so, can there be a more interesting spectacle than that 
of a high-charactered statesman retired to fit himself for 
better things? All honourable interests may still be felt 
by him, and only what are sere and morbid need be 

Eruned away. Thus every thing is sounder, every thing 
olier ; and the soul proceeds in its advance to that state 
of goodness which must make its final retreat easy and 
happy. 
We do nott by tfaisi, recommend to the enlightened, or 
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even to the blind man of the world, ** the hairy gown 
and mossy cell.*' "What we do recommend is, the charm 
of philosophy, the physic of self-examination, and the 
advantages of unfettered reflection upon the past. Then, 
and then only, may we feel purified (as our age requires), 
and then may be realized that holier vision of the poet, — 

" Let tboaglit viiTeil to my fii^d eye, 
A scene of deep eternity : 
Till life dissolving at the riew, 
I wflke—ond ind my wuAon. true." 

But Lord Mowbray was not one of these. As his 
floul had known but one bias, one energy (if energy it 
was), his spirit died when deprived of its only food. 
His castle looked as proud, his forests ^aved as nobly 
as ever, but not for him. Even his daughter's cheer- 
fulness and her delightful soothing were thrown away 
upon him; and she had the misery of seeing him so 
far from being consoled by seclusion (though among 
possessions which princes might envy), that it even 
seemed to augment the source of his grief. ^ Of whi^ 
avail are all these things," said he, *' when they could- 
not preserve to me the protection of the crown which 
I have served so faithfully, against the treason of my 
enemies }" 

With this he sank deeper and deeper into melancholy; 
every partX)f his noble domain became indifferent to 
him; and the only moment of the day in which he 
seemed to live was that of the arrival of the post. In 
short, but for letters from Clayton, whom he had leffto 
watch over events, and which also soon became less and 
less frequent, no one seemed more completely forgotten. 

The consequence was disastrous to his health, which 
had begun rapidly to decline ; dnd he tore the poor heart 
of Constance to pieces, by giving her to understand, in 
return for the fondness with which she nursed him, that 
the whole of his suffering was owing to heri 

Lady Eleanor had learned with grief* the situation 
of her brother, and made every effort to be admitted a 
sharer with her niece in the task of watching over this 
sinking victim of mortification. But never could there 
be a worse consoler; for, of all in the world, his 
sister's presmice seemed the most dreaded by Lord 
Mowbray. 

^ She 18 cold and precise,^' said he, ** and knows nothing 
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of tiiat worid from which, 1 suppose, she thinks die can 
wean me. Besides, she is the mother of a man who—" 
here he stopped, and buried the rest of what he had to 
say in silent thought. 

He was equally averse to another ofier of ^d from 
Lady Clanellan. 

" Her lord,''^ observed he, peevishly, " does not make 
the offer of coming. Why are these fine attentions only 
displayed by women? But no! the men know better 
than to throw away their notice upon one no longer in 
favour." 

In this state of things, as he had begun to be seriously 
alarmed for himself, he thought it advisable to send for 
the sagacious Wilmot; who, on his arrival, found things 
ill, and not likely to be better; and to the eager inquiries 
of Constance he was guarded, and even reserved. But 
his interest was all excited for herself: for much did he 
admire her; and when he found that one so formed to be, , 
what he had often heard her called, the rose of the world, 
had lost all pretension to roses, and was in fact drooping 
nnder the weight of filial attentions, he used aU his 
authority, as well, as the persuasions of friendship, to 
induce her to alter her mode of hie. 

His injunction in regard to exercise was obeyed ; for 
which purpose, having then no horse that suited her, ' 
Constance wrote to her aunt for the loan of Beauty. 
This was instantly granted, and the park was ofteavisited 
on this pretty favourite. But it was observed, that walk- 
ins was still more preferred; though her walks were 
seldom extended beyond the dairy-house, where she 
spent most of the time that she was absent from her 
charge. Here she too often fell into reveries, which " 
brought any thing but the relief hoped for by Wilmot. 
There were recollections attached to this spot which the 
present subdued state of her mind was by no means cal- 
culated to repress; and these recollections got hold of 
her in a manner greatly to affect her peace. For it was 
here that she had so often and so sweetly conversed with 
the only roan whom she had. admired and thoroughly 
esteemed ; and as, with all her endowments, and all the 
gifts of fortune, no creature seemed at this moment so 
much in want of support, so no one seemed so qualified 
to give it as this veiy person. The feeling, we own, was 
not diminished by the knowledge of all that he had been 
doingr seeing, and almost thinkmg during the summer; 

H3 
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aU vhich she had learned from his own letters to his 
mother, which she had read with avidity, and remem* 
bered now with something like melancholy. The" con- 
trast, therefore, which she could not help drawing, be- 
tween her present state of mind in this favoured spot 
and that enjoyed when it was first created, made her too 
often visit it in sadness, and quit it in tears. ^ 

The expectation of a visit from Clayton now, for 
the first time in her life, gave pleasure to Lady Con- 
stance ; but, strange to say, it was not gratified. Post 
after post went by without any intimation of the time 
when he might arrive, and often without any account 
of what was passing in the scene Lord Mowbray had 
quitted. 

The astonishment at this change in the obsequious 
Clayton was equally great, though not so grievously* feU 
by uonstance, as by her father. 
► ** Never did I imagine,'' said she, in her letters, both to 
her aunt and Lady Clanellan, ^* that I should be reduced 
to wish for a vis^ or a letter from Mr. Clayton as a 
relief. But how little do we know what is to become of 
us, or Who is to rule under the passing hour !" 

In her anxious solitude, these and similar sentiments 

S>t full possession of her reflecting though young mind, 
ut the more she reflected, the more she became resigned 
to whatever might be intended for her by that unerring 
and mysterious Power who gave her life, and might make 
her happy or miserable for purposes, always just, but 
always inscrutable. 

The awfulness of these considerations, however, did 
not overpower, but rather improved her fortitude, by 
exercising her faith in the goodness of Him on whom 
she thus relied; and in complete and pure submission 
she found the relief which real inety always administers. 
Hence, in the very midst of her anxiety about her father, 
she at least felt restored to the exercise of her mmd,and 
the free course of her heart. 

The freshness and dusk of the evening was generally 
consecrated to these musings, which grew to be her 
favourite pleasure in her present mode of hfe. What a 
contrast to the unthinking and overwhelming dissipation 
in which she had lately lived ! 

And thus the dazzling heiress who had moved no* 
where but in a crowd, and reigned in aU eyes, and almost 
fill hearts, the queen of fashicm and splendour in London* 
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became, in the loneliness of a deserted mansion, a more 
self-sustained, because a more self-approving being, than 
when fldie was the arbitress 

** or midniglil nrrais and tlie public BhvwJ* 

But though restored to the enjoyment of hef miftd, and 
so far happier, this excellent young person was any thing 
but easy. She was distressed at seeing her father not 
only> as she thought, sinking, but sinking from causes 
which brought not along with them the consolations of 
respect. Over this, therefore, she drew a veil, as close 
as her understanding would permit; and she listened 
eagerly to any surmises that could flatter her w^h the 
hope that the fate of Lord Mowbray was commiserated 
in the world. To this point, indeed, her information did 
not reach ; but the letters of Lady Clanellan began to 
look as if there was an opinion that he had been ill- 
treated, and even betrayed, by those he had most trusted, 
especially by Lord Cleveland, and his now proclaimed 
friend and confidant, Mr. Clayton. 

This information accounted for the change of conduct 
and protracted absence of the latter. 

The inimediate moment of the disgrace of Lord Mow- 
bray had been one of agony to Mr. Clayton. The cold- 
ness of Lord Oldcastle, during the interviews he had 
with him, as a go*between, had killed all his hope, and 
filled him with terror. His place under Lord Mowbray 
of course fell. That given by Lord Oldcastle would, he 
supposed, follow; and his seat in parliament only be- 
came miserably embarrassing from not knowing how to 
vote. Should he still side with the government, he 
must sink under the meanness of his conduct to his 
patron; if with Lord Mowbray, and Lord Mowbray in 
opposition, he was infallibly proscribed by the govern- 
ment. 

There was but one plan to extricate himself from this 
dilemma, which was to persuade Lord Mowbray, if pos- 
sible, still to give his support to the ministers, or at least 
not to join the opposition ; and the hope of success in 
this was very adroitly managed with Lords Cleveland 
and Oldcastle, so as to suspend, at least, the determina- 
tion to expel him from his sinecure. 

Nor was the task he had undertaken altogether so 
difficult. He talked of the dignity of not going into op- 
position out of resentment; of the high character fordis- 



inferestedness which Lord Mowbray might now aehiere 
as well as the possibility that such conduct might, sooner 
or later, bring him back to office. This latter topic was 
certainly cogent ; and his patron thought, with him, that 
it was but Mdse not to close the door for ever upon his 
return, in fact. Lord Mowbray remained neutral, and 
Mr. Clayton preserved his place. 

But greater things were still in store for him ; Lord 
Cleveland, one of whose most kindling objects was an 
extension of parliam6ntary influence, thought this an 
excellent opportunity to mature his designs upon the seat 
atWellsbury; and as Lord Mowbray, by the help of 
Clayton, had ravished it from De Vere, so Lord Cleve- 
land, through the same Clayton, might ravish it from 
Lord Mowbray. As there was no difficulty from the 
sitting member, a treaty was therefore the instant conse-^ 
quence, by which all Mr. Clayton's influence and services 
were transferred to Lord Cleveland, and protection prom- 
ised in return. This not only saved him from all fear 
of final dismissal, but gave new life and vigour to his 
prospects ; for Lord Cleveland, when with the minister, 
enlarged upon the advantage of possessing such an 
instrument of preserving Lord Mowbray's support, as a 
reason for fresn favour to Clayton. 

Lord Oldcastle, who, we have said, was a keen ob- 
server, accepted the treason, but abused the traitor* 
Lord Cleveland, in reply, said he must take men as he 
found them ; and with this convenient mode of recon- 
ciling things, favour was promised. As Lord Mowbray 
made no secret of his wrongs, or of his resentment, m^en 
wondered at this. But they only wondered; and the 
machine went on. 

It was at this crisis Wentworth and De Vere, after 
rapidly traversing France, landed at Dover* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DISAPPOINTVD AMBITION. 

His grief grew pQlMant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack. — Suajlspbajlx. 

How few have ever left their country or their home 
for only three months, and returned to find them un- 
changed? The course of events — fortune, reputation, 
health,, the affections, ancient alliances — all are acted 
upon by time. Let those be happy and proportionably 
thankful who, even after so short an absence, find all as 
it should be. . 

We may suppose how eager the travellers were in their 
inquiries after events at home, the moment they arrived 
at any source of intelligence. At Paris, the onlv thing 
they learned from the ambassador was, that Lora Mow- 
bray had resigned, but still gave his support to govern- 
ment. At Dover they were informed by the newspapers 
that 4ie was dying. At Rochester they found that Lord 
Oldcastle was in distress ; at Dartford, that he was as 
firm as a rock. In London, Lord Cleveland had accepted 
a great dignity in the household f and, in the Gazette, 
Mr. Clayton was actually appointed to a considerable 
place under him. 

How changed was the great city from what it had ap- 
peared on that soft and silent morning when tlie travellers 
quitted it. The interminable succession of passengers ; 
the quick step of business ; the cries ; the foil of car- 
riages, or doors besieged by battering footmen ; the look 
of care exhibited by those who had been long in town, 
or of eagerness and curiosity by those just arrived, to' 
attend the opening of parliament; all this formed a 
marked contrast to the comparatively magnificent soli- 
tudes, and cheerful freedom of Nature, in which they 
had lately lived. It was equally so to the dead silence 
of those very streets which they had traversed at the 
dawn of day soptie three months before. 

Their feelings were as changed as the scene. A sensa- 
tion of doubt, uncertainty, and disappointment, as to 
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their immediate lot, or future prospects, hung over them 
both when they started, which left them, as we saw, far 
from cheerful. We know not that they were now more 
certain in their plans ; but there was that degree of elas- 
ticity and eagerness about them which a state of great, 
. though undefined expectation always creates ; and which, 
though the future may be dark and shadowy, sheds over 
the present an excitement not unexhilaratiog, though 
not, perhaps, amounting to absolute confidence. 

Whatever were their feelings, the green valleys of the 
Pyrenees, with their shepherds and toyas, their crags 
and torrents, and Francois, and the man of imagination, 
in short, primeval life seemed entirely forgotten. ' Went- 
worth drove instantly to his club, eager to know what 
was passing ; and De Vere, eager also about politics, but 
more still about the fate of his family, drove to Gros- 
venor Square. Wentworth found all he wished from his 
associates ; and De Vere learned all he feared from Dr. 
Wilmot, who had called at Lord Mowbray's, previous to 
setting out to visit him once more. 

" I do not like to alarm you," said Wilmot, after the 
greetings with De Vere were over'; " but I should be 
wanting in fairness if I told you I did not fear the 
worst." 

'* And my mother and Constance ?" said De Vere, in 
much emotion. 

** They behave like angels," returned Wilmot ; ** and 
if it is lamentable for human nature to see how it may 
be sported with for want of proper regulation, it is re- 
viving and most edifying to see what it can do when 
raised and set off by real virtue." 

'*My mother, then, is at Castle Mowbray?" said De 
Vere. 

'* She is, and of the greatest use to her charming 
niece, by her exemplary firmness; though, I fear, of very 
Jittle to the poor lord, her brother ; for, with submission, 
poor I may justly call him." 

" And Mr. Clayton 1" 

" He is not there, nor has been. In truth, what. should 
he do there 1 He could not save Lord Mowbray, or of 
course he would. And if so, who can blame him if he 
remains where he is more wanted ?" 
- " I am sure I do not," replied De Vere ; " and yet — ^but 
I prophesied it ;" and he became much affected by the 
contending recollections. 
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At length recovering some calmness, he asked if he 
could do any good by accompanying WUmot to the cas- 
tle ; for though his uncle had few demands upon his sym- 
pathy, he was indignant at Clayton, and full of tender- 
nesi^ towards his mother and cousin. 

" To your uncle, I fear, none," rephed the doctor ; " to 
your mother, much — to Lady Constance, some." 

De Vere felt eager at that little word some. 

Not to lengthen this pa^t of the narrative, the two gen- 
tlemen were quickly agreed ; and De Yere, having made 
a slight preparation for the journey, was soon on the road 
to Castle Mowbray with the friendly Wilmot. 

During the journey he was informed of all that had 
passed in his absence ; the tottering state of the minis- 
try ; their efforts to save themselves by new^ arrange- 
ments ; and the consequent disgrace of Lord Mowbray. 

** Forgive me for calling it so," said the doctor ; " for, 
considering how he has borne it, it is the appropriate 
term ; nor among the many cases of disappointed ambi- 
tion which I" have observed, and endeavoured to cure, 
have 1 ever seen one so dangerous or so obstinate as 
this. . After the most bitter and poignant grief, which 
that angel, his daughter, could not assuage, he is now 
sunk into lethargy, and almost insensibility. If this go 
on, he will either die or, what is worse, fall into second 
childhood." 

De Vere shuddered, and expressed his astonishment 
that one who had taken such little part in the real direc- 
tion of affairs, and was in himself so independent as to 
fortune, should feel the loss of place so acutely. 

" I fear we must not examine it," observed Wilmot ; 
^ for it is any thing but one of those honourable cases 
of illness, and sometimes of death, which are occa- 
sioned by an excess of sensibihty to reverses wherein 
the country has been the sufferer as well as the indi- 
vidual." 

"Have there ever been such cases ?" asked De Vere. 

•• Why, yes ; eaten up, as we are supposed to be, by 
universal selfishness, in our too advanced state of luxury, 
I have yet seen such spirits — ^rarely — ^but I have seen 
them ; and the exclamation of * Oh ! save my country, 
Heaven !' is not a mere supposition of poetry, to prove 
that patriotism may be the 'ruling passion, strong in 
death.' " 

"Such cases," said De Vere, mournfully, and thinking 
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much of the contrast which his uncle's- bore to them, 
** must be really what you have called them — ^honourable. 
But how do you account for the same effect on Lord 
Mowbray, where the cause seems so inadequate, and 
when, I fear, I must allow that his mind had not that 
reach of ability, any more than that elevation of ambi- 
tion, which can alone, one would think, produce so much 
unhappiness 1** 

*• To be disappointed,*' answered Wilmot, " in what- 
ever we love with all our heart and soul, corrodes both 
heart and, soul, if unsheathed by philosophy, or, what is 
better, by religion. On the other hand, experience shows 
that the violence of a passion is by no means always in 
proportion either to the honourableness of its object or 
to the apparent pleasure of its gratification. Let us not, 
therefore, blame Lord Mowbray too much, if his ambi- 
tion was of that little sort which is confined to little 
men. T mean mere court favour, or office consequence. 
The famous Lauzun of Lewis XIV., you know, having- 
laid down his charge of captain of the king^ guard, could 
not bear to go to a review for forty years afterward.* 

"Ridiculous!" cried De Vere. 

" Well, then, take a more splepdid, but scarcely more 
rational, example : — the great Duke of Epemon, on beirig^ 
dismissed from his employments, used, in ord^r to show 
his superiority, to traverse Paris with a train of eight 
hundred gentlemen. ' Nevertheless,' says an historian, 
^au milieu de cet Sdat extSrieur, le chagrin de se voiv 
iloignS des affaires le rongeoii cruellemerU au dedans.* 
Neither of these grandees were much better than Lord 
Mowbray ; and, however we may laugh at such little 
vanities, we know what they are in little minds. It is 
only for truly great and self-supporting dignity to feel 
alike superior to success, or reverse. A character like 
this may really be said to be independent of the world.'* 

" This is true philosophy," observed De Vere, ** and 
worth all that all are struggling for." 

He then fell into silence, and was much lost in medi- 
tating his own situation, past, present, and to come. , In 
this the share of thought he gave to the interesting per- 
sonages he was about to see may be imagined, and it 
seemed even to his firm nerves as if something mysteri- 
ous was hanging over him, which had a dark and inde- 
terminate reference to his cousin, such as he could not 
pursue with pleasure, but could not quit. 
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" II seems, then," said he (at last breaking silence), 
''that she is the same mispoiled creature as ever; and 
though she has been assailed, she has not been hurt by 
the world !" 

"And of whom may you be speaking?" asked Wilmot, 
with a good-humoured but significant smile. 

De Vere, rather embarrassed, answered, with all sim- 
plicity, " Why, of Lady Constance, of whom we were 
talking." 

** We talked of her," said Wilmot, " above an hour 
ago, as we passed the towers of Kenilworth. The last 
person mentioned was, I think, the Duke of Epernoni 
and the last subject the insufficiency of little minds to 
support themselves under the reverses of ambition." 

So saying, the sagacious though friendly doctor again 
fixed his eye significantly on his fellow-traveller. 

De Vere felt as a boy when caught in a fault. He 
coloured, stammered, and looked out at the window. 
Recovering, he observed, " It could not be surprising 
that he should feel the greatest interest for his cousin 
under such a trial as awaited her."^ 

"It will be a great one," replied Wilmot, "for she 
loves her father ; yet do I not fear her ; for never did I 
see such strong affections so tempered, or controlled by 
so much propriety and fortitude." 

By this time they had arrived within sight of the 
towers of Castle Mowbray ; and De Vere could not help 
recalling, with pensiveness, the last visit he paid to them, 
and his sudden flight from what he thought their ominous 
reception of him. The cold gleams of the figures in the 
armoury were still before him ; nor was he relieved by a 
transition from these to the last and too formal reception 
given him by Constance herself. The thought of it 
made him uneasy, and he became agitated with unplea- 
sant prognostications as to his present visit. All this could 
not escape the penetration of his observing companion, 
who, however, thought it serious enough to abstain from 
raillery. For this De Vere thanked him in his heart, and 
it increased his attachment to this excellent person, to a 
degree which never afterward was forgotten. So pow- 
erful is often a very little circumstance ; and so cogent 
a very small, but delicate kindness, shown at the proper 
moment, in fixing the opinion and exciting regard for 
life. 

16*. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A. LESSON. 

It ia too late; the life of all his blood 

Is touched corruptibly : and his pure brain, 

Which some suppose the soul's fair dwelling-house, 

Doth, by the idle comments tnat it makes, 

Foretel the ending of mortality.— Shaxspbark. 

As De Vere's coming had not been announced, it was 
settled that he should ascend the hill of Castle Mowbray 
on foot, and leave it to Dr. Wilmot to prepare his mother 
and uncle for his arrival. 

The carriage rolled on, but it was dark when De Vere 
approached uie castle ; and the many lights moving to 
and fro, as well as a sort of bustle among the domestics, 
made him think that a crisis impended which gave a shock 
to his heart. For though he had not loved Lord Mow- 
bray, "because his nature permitted no one to love him — 
though he had been even wronged and affronted by him — 
he felt that the approach of death was a great curer of 
wounded feelings ; and the fear that this cure might be 
impending banished every thing but sympathy. But 
when he thought of his mother, and the certain shock 
this misfortune would give to his cousin, he surrendered 
his heart to that impression alone ; and, unable to proceed, 
he sat down upon a bench in the courtyard, waiting fur- 
ther intelligence. 

A thousand visions of the future were then conjured 
up to his raised imagination. He saw his cousin pressed 
down with grief for her loss ; he saw that loss enhanced 
by the reflection (bitter to her mind) that it was occa- 
sioned by a sensibility to misfortune little ennobled by its 
character; he saw her afterward sole mistress of the 
ample domain around him : and in so far elevated to a 
greater distance than ever from the secret yet still pre- 
served wish of his heart. 

While in. this revery, the great gate opened, and a 
servant went foilh with a torch, as he thought, in quest 
of him, for he held it up a9 if to search all parts of the 
courtyard. De Vere therefore presented himself, and 
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advancing to the guard-room was soon in his mother's 
arms, who withdrew him instantly to one of the side 
chambers. 

She received him with all her usual affection, but was 
evidently under exertion to curb some strong emotion. At 
length, summoning all her self-possession, she said to him, 
•* You are come but in time to see your uncle die. - The 
hand of death is upon him, and in one little hour the last 
Lord Mowbray will perhaps be no more." 

'* My poor Constance !" cried De Vere, surprised into 
an exclamation which, before his mother, he had never 
yet indulged. 

"Hope the best for her," said Lady Eleanor; " for her 
mind is prepared, and her resignation perfect. But my 
unfortunate brother! Had he her fortitude, he might 
possibly yet survive." 

Lady Eleanor was here almost overcome by contend- 
ing emotions ; for though, as affecting her happiness, the 
personal loss of Lord Mowbray could not be great.; yet, 
as a sister, a Mowbray- herself, and a high-minded 
woman, the reflection of the weakness of this last of her 
line, who had succumbed to so trifling a reverse, was 
almost as cruel a wound as the loss itself. 

** Is the event then nearly over T' said De Vere, much 
moved. 

" I know not," answered Lady Eleanor; "but Dr. Wil- 
mot has dismissed us to watch in expectation of it, and 
says that a lethargy of four days can have but one termi- 
nation. God's will be done !" 

She then proceeded to inform her son of as many 
things as she could in the short interval during which 
she permitted herself to be absent from Constance, who, 
she said, took his visit most kindly, and would see him 
when she could. She then folded him in her arms, and, 
what with the sight of him unexpectedly restored to her, 
and the trial which still awaited her in the sick-chamber 
above, it was happy for her heart that it was made so firm. 

On her quitting him, De Vere resolved to remain where 
he was, only sending word to Dr. Wilmot that he waited 
his summons. 

But the hand ^pf death was now upon its victim, and 
that so heavily that nothing could extricate him from its 
grasp. Wi^ot saw this, nor pretended to that skill 
which could minister to a miad diseased, " wherein tho 
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patient must minister to himself.^ Lord Mowbray's 
malady was in the heart ; and all his bbdily complaints, 
consuming as they were, were only symptomatic. The 
symptoms might be removed for a while, but (the dis- 
order uncured) they would infallibly return. Tnis Wil- 
mot had expected ; for, from the few conversations 
which the earl had been previously able to hold with 
him, he found that his memory was still among the 
scenes and persons where it always had been, though 
his tone about them was altered. Soon, however, this' 
sank, if not into lethargy, into a brooding silence, which 
was worse. He sat whole days, seemingly lost to his 
daughter, his sister, and himself, with a fixed look, from 
which nothing could, for a long time, rouse him. 

Constance, though wrung with grief, never succumbed ; . 
and her active attentions and the medicines of Wilmot 
so far succeeded, that he revived from this first attack, 
. and for some days became comparatively active. He 
even said he would read, and tried to divert his thoughts 
with history. But history brought him back to politics 
and courts, and he threw it from him with disgust. He 
then called for works of imagination; but having no 
imagination of his own, he could little enter into that of 
others, and peevishly pronounced them to be fit only for 
children. Constance then proposed some of the lighter, 
and afterward the graver moralists. But these he said 
were mere theorists, who had never known the world 
they taught us to dislike. Lady Eleanor at last, with 
some distrust^but also with some hope, placed the Bible 
before him, and to the delight of Constance and herself, 
he seemed disposed, for some days, to embrace it as a 
study. 

'* This will do,'* said Wilmot, to whom it was commu- 
nicated, ** if it last. Cultivate it, by all means." 

They did so ; but what was their grief to find that he 
soon became cold and lost to the subject. He turned 
over the leaves with, a glazed and lack-lustre eye, and it 
was evident that he was not able to comprehend, still 
less to remember, any of the comforting truths which he 
had read. The only result was a feeling that he was 
stupified. 

In fact, the whole Bible was so new, and so totally 
the reverse of all? that had ever been his study, that the 
most sublime Images were lost, the most consolatory 
passages thrown away upon him. His thoughts . wan* 
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dered back to the world, like Plato's grosser spirits to 
the charnel-houses, where the bodies they had inhabited 
were still lingering. Like them, he was not even fit to 
be improved, and though separated from his old habits, 
he could not live without them. 

" The Scriptures," said he, " are not a fit guide to men 
who have known the world." 

In a little time, all notion of a diversion to.his thoughts 
from reading was given up, and he relapsed into fits of 
longer and deeper melancholy, of which the worst 
apprehensions began now to be entertained. These 
were confirmed bjr Wilmot, who endeavoured to rouse 
the attention of his patient in vain. Once, and once 
only, he almost succeeded ; but it was only for a moment, 
though that moment was important, and showed what 
the ruling thought had been. Wilmot, having tried to 
rouse him by aU the exciting topics he could think of, 
at last mentioned De Vere, as desirous to pay his duty 
to him. 

" I cannot see him," murmured the startled earl ; " but 
tell him to put no trust in a minister, because he may 
have betrayed another for his sake. Tell liim that Clay- 
ton is a rogue, and that / myself am — " 

The unhappy nobleman could get no further, and tmm- 
ing on his side, the little fire which this exertion had 
kindled in his eye was spent, and he relapsed into a 
silence which soon became etenial. 

Luckily for their own peace, neither Constance nor 
Lady Eleanor heard these ,last words. They would 
have been a knell never to be forgotten. To Wilmot 
alone were they uttered, who only revealed them to De 
Vere, and then buried them in his own heart. They 
proved, indeed, that conscience as well as disappoint- 
ment had had a share in hurrying on his fate. 

Upon the news being communicated, Constance uttered 
no cry, and shed no tear. She had been so prepared, 
and resignation had been so habitual to her, that she at 
least experienced no paroxysm, though she felt much 
mental grief. On her knees, in her closet, her soul 
poured itself forth, and she felt supported, nay, even 
raised. On the second day, she had the relief of tears, 
that bath and balm to pent-up minds ; and Wilmot, who 
had staid on purpose to watch over her, thought he 
xnight quit her, after advising her instant removal to 
Talbois with Lady Eleanor. To this not merely change 
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of scene was an inducement, but the many irksome but 
necessary acts of business which she was forced to wit- 
ness. Her situation itself, of sole representative of her 
father, made these more personal ; and she gladly availed 
herself of the offered assistance of Mortimer, whose prox- 
imity of blood seemed to authorize it, and whose unde- 
viatmg and delicate attentions in the most minute par- 
ticulars saved her many a bitter moment. 

Little do those know who have never felt the misery 
of losing those they love of what value these attentions 
are, or how much anguish is spared by them to the suf- 
ferer. Never can we be too grateful for them ; for, of 
all. kindnesses, all generous, all friendly acts, the sooth- 
ing hand stretched to our assistance under mental wo is 
fullest of healing, and most eagerly caught at. 

Just so was it with Constance in her feeling towards 
her cousin. She did not see him till the day after the 
event had taken place ; when, softened to a tenderness 
she had never before shown, she gave and received an 
embrace from him which thrilled his heart. 

** How good of you to come ! but you were always so !" 
was all she could' say. Enough, and more than enough, 
to fill him with edstasy ; for had the empire of the world 
been offered him to forego the delight of those honeyed 
words, we may a^ely say he would have spumed at the 
offer. Their effect upon him impressed her still more 
with his sympathy $ for what with his real feeling for 
her situation, what with the joy which this indication^ of 
her resumed kindness occasioned, he could not restrain 
a burst of emotion, which showed itself in many tears. 
It was a sympathy which Constance felt homey and 
never afterward forgot* 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

DECISION*, 

Belike sbe thinks that Proteus has forsook her. 

Now by the honour of mine ancestry, 

I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine. — ^Shakspbarji. 

Thb first month of the mourning of Constance was 
passed with her aunt in the privacy of Talbois ; during 
which, Mortimer had taken order for the numerous things 
that needed attention at the castle. He had, as nearest 
male relation, in the quality of chief mourner, attended 
the funeral of his uncle, which, was as private as the 
rank and consequence of the deceased could admit. In- 
deed, except by Lord Clanellan, whose regard for Con- 
stance, and Dr. Herbert, whose respect for the De Vere 
part of the family, prompted it, only some neighbouring 
gentlemen attended. Not one of the. former political 
associates of Lord Mowbray made either offer or inquiry ; 
which, considering all things, can scarcely movC' our 
wonder. But there was one omission which was at 
least unexpected by all who knew not the truth. Mr. 
Clayton, however, was not to be blamed if he was not 
seen at the grave of the man who had made him what 
he was : a duty which we are to suppose him to have 
been extremely anxious to fulfil ; for he actually wrote 
to De Yere to ask permission to do so, and was refused. 

" I expected as much," said Lord Cleveland's new con- 
fidant. ** It is really hard that one should be prevented 
from showing one's attachment to the memory of an 
early friend*^^ 

The world admired these sentiments; nor were the 
world wrong. The sentiments were good ; and if Clay- 
ton concealed the fact, that when he made the offer he 
knew there was that between him and the Mowbrays 
which would prevent its being accepted, how was the 
world to make the discovery 1 

Lady Elizabeth Partridge and the Misses Partridge 
(who had put on full mourning for the «aW, though they 
had ever since his retirement talked of him only as their 
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foolish old rdadon) went so far as to say this was very 
pretty of Mr. Clayton, and very unkind of Mr. De Vera* 
This, however, was after the opening of the will, to 
which Lord Cleveland, as the nearest male relation after 
De Vere, and Mr. Partridge, as the husband of Lady 
Elizabeth, had been invited. Neither of the latter per- 
sons found themselves so much as mentioned, any more 
than Clayton; who, however, declared, that although 
his patron had often told him he should be handsomely 
remembered^ he entirely^br^ave it. 

The will, indeed, was of some years' standing, and, 
except the sum of five thousand pounds to Lady Eleanor, 
left Lady Constance sole inheritrix of all the testator's 
property, with Lord Clanellan for her guardian. 

Lord Cleveland and Mr. Partridge immediately re- 
turned to town, coolly observing that it wa» not worth 
wliile to have called them so far on such an errand. 
Lord Cleveland, however, openly expressed his disap- 
pointment that the Cleveland part (no inconsiderable 
one) of the Mowbray fortune had not been made to revert 
to the Cleveland name in his person. This was, in fact, 
an idea on which he had long dwelt, not only within his 
own mind, but on all public occasions that warranted 
the mention of it. So that, on his return to London he 
every where spread the failure of his just expectations, 
and gave himself the air of an injured man. 

All eyes were now turned, more than ever, to the 
great heiress ; who, however, was too secluded and too 
much occupied by her recent loss even to know how 
great a space she filled in the world's curiosity. Though 
she had reigned a whole season in the beau monde^ her 
character was by no means yet understood. 'She was, 
indeed, thought the most difficuU of young women. 
Alas, poor Constance ! she thought not of difficulty ; she 
only wished to be let alone. Much of the blaze that had 
surrounded her had been, owing to her father, instigated 
•/ by Cleveland for political purposes. From that she was 
delivered, and could, at least, now indulge the 'plan of 
life most agreeable to her own views. At present, in- 
deed, the seclusion of what she called the dear forest, 
seemed the only life suitable to Jier frame of mind ; and 
a visit from Lord and Lady Clanellan in their quality of 
friends and guardians, seemed all, or nearly all, she 
wanted. But, except for a few days, to give her an ac 
count of her affairs, establish his house in the comforts 
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necessary for her recaption, and to receive Lord Clanel- 
lan, Mortimer came not. Yet, although there was no 
ostensible cause for his absence, his mother did not seem 
to wonder, mjuch less to complain. Still it was matter 
of surprise to Constance that he should thus, without 
apparent reason, absent himself from his only home. 

The sensible heart and high mind of De Vere had, 
indeed, sustained a perilous contest on this occasion. 
His love for his cousin was, perhaps, higher than ever ; 
but the jealousy, we may say the romance, of his pride 
rose in propiortion. The misery was, that he was not 
sure he was right ; and as there was now no secret about 
it with his mother, he consulted her. 

" To doubt," said she, " is to decide. If you are un- 
certain, let tha decision be on the side of honour." 

De Vere staid away. 

But a reason for his absence was now luckily supplied 
by Harclai, who, to use his own expression, laid violent 
hands upon him, and carried him to visit his tenants at 
Wellsbury. 

It may be remembered, that in the ancient map of the 
borough a considerable portion of land appeared once to 
have belonged to Mr. Okeover, now transferred to Mr. 
Flowerdale, a gentleman whom we hope the reader has 
not forgotten. Indifferent to borough politics. Flower- 
dale had not rejected an offer made by Lord Cleveland's 
steward for the purchase of this land. The steward 
said it was an agreement ; but this was denied by Har- 
clai, who now acted for Flowerdale. But whether agree- 
ment or not, Harclai refused to fulfil it, and at length ap- 
peared in the shape of its legal owner himself, under a 
regular deed of sale from the quiet but right-judging 
squire of Okeover. 

In'^truth, from the moment Harclai had made the dis- 
covery of Flowerdale's possession in Wellsbury, and 
that the sale to Lord Cleveland was not completed, he 
bent all his endeavours to avail himself of the good-will 
that bad arisen between Flowerdale and De Vere, to trans- 
fer the interest of that estate to his friend. For this 
purpose he introduced himself at Okeover, and made 
good his claim to be considered the representative of 
Mortimer ; whom he found so high in Flowerdale's favour, 
that the bare opening of the treachery he had met with 
determined him to close all negotiation with Lord Cleve- 
land, and dispose of his land where it might contribute 
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to redeem the right, not be perverted to defend the wrong. 
As De Vere was absenty and as Harclai knew he could 
not afford to buy, to prevent delay he made the purchase 
himself, and greeted him with it upon proper securities^ 
as soon as possible after his uncle's death. 

This activity of Harclai gave a blow to the Cleveland 
party in the borough ; and thus the plainness and appa- 
rent parsimony of his life was made to tell in the cause 
of friendship. For it was by this parsimony alone that 
he was enabled to lay by hundreds per annum, which 
were almost all dedicated to generous purposes. 

The freeholds thus acquired were all the votes, that 
remained in the borough above those of the two parties 
that now divided it ; and they gave a balanced, if not a 
preponderating interest to De Vere. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HOPE. 

I (Me aome spuklesof a better hope, 
Wbich elder days may happily bring forth 

SHAKIPBA.RS. 

Thb affairs of the borough, thus opportunely urgent, 
furnished a fair pretext for that absence from his home, 
wliich, for the reasons we have assigned, had been re- 
solved upon by the master of Talbois. But another plea 
arose out of the service of Lady Constance herself. The 
marquis, in his quality of executor and guardian, had 
complained much of want of information respecting 
the fairest parts of her inheritance situated in Yorkshire. 
Here she possessed the great mansion called Cleveland 
Hall, which took its title from the hills which surround it. 
It- had not been visited for ages; that is, from the time 
of the death of old Mr. Cleveland, the last owner who 
had ever resided there. It was this gentleman who had 
settled these estates upon Lord Mowbray, who was his 
grandson by his only child, the former countess ; and 
Lord Mowbray, having ever found 'even Staffordshire too 
far from the royal atmosphere he was so fond of, had 
never once visited the place after he came into posses- 
sion. Consigned entirely to stewards, there were many 
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thing* that wanted explanation and rectifying, which no- 
thing but a disinterested eye could effect, and as it was 
fyx from convenient for the marquis to go in person, an 
offer which De Vere made to accompany his solicitor, 
on behalf of his cousin, was gladly accepted, and richly 
repaid by the manner in wluch Constance seemed to 
feel it. 

On approaching the hall, Mr. Blagrave, his fellow* 
traveller, told him that he must not expect much com* 
fort where he was going. ** For nbt only," said he, *• it 
has not had a gentleman for its* inhabitant for near fifty 
years, since your great-grandfather died ; but, with proper 
respect be it spoken, the tradition is, that Mr. Cleveland 
himself did not live too generously. Indeed, we are told 
that it was by the most pinching parsimony that he raised 
these estates to the immense value they now bear, 
forming, by much, the largest part of the Mowbray for- 
tune." 

This account of the solicitor was realized on their ar- 
rival at the house ; for it was perfectly true, as he had 
represented it, that even in Mr. Cleveland's lifetime it had 
scarcely exhibited a less desolate appearance than it 
now bore. It should seem, indeed, even then, that it had 
been the prototype of those descriptive lines of Pope on 
the mansion of a miser : — 

"Like aotoe lone chartrenx stands the good old ball, 
Silence withoat, and fhsts within the wall ; 
"So rafted roofa with dance ahd tahor soand. 
No noontide bell invites the country round ; 
Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow'rs surrey, 
And turn th' unwilling steeds another way ; 
Benighted wanderers the forest o'er 
Curs'd the sav'd candle and lb' unop'ning door : 
While the gaunt mastilT, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat." 

But, however inhospitable, this long-neglected man- 
sion was not only the best, but the sole head-quarters 
the travellers could find, asthere was nothing like an inn 
within many miles. At the same time, from having 
^ven some days' notice, the interior was not totally des- 
titute of comfort, and tlie discorafoTi De Vere made 
light of, for the sake of her whose service he was upon. 
But his mind was far from happy, and his letters to his ^ 
mother at this time describe his feelings so particularly, 
that we cannot help giving an extract of one of them to 
the reader. 

12 
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'* We arrived at dusk, and, as the weather was warm, 
were rather surprised to see what seemed to be a splen- 
did light through some of the windows, and still more to 
find that it proceeded from large wood fires, which had 
been kindled in the rooms we were to inhabit. But we 
were soon reconciled to them, and condescended with a 
good grace to what, though perhaps an evil at this time 
at Taibois, was here a blessing to all but the swallows in 
the chimneys. 

** I write to you from a magnificent, abandoned, and 
gloomy bedchamber, with a state-bed in it of green cut 
velvet, which I thought my great-grandfather could never 
have procured with money. Mr. filagrave, however, as- 
sured me he had so much pride mixed with his penury, 
that he had no doubt he purchased it upon some lucky 
speculation in the South Sea. Be this as it may, the 
chamber is half-ruined, half-furnished, aiid vast and cold ; 
as much so, in these last respects, as my hopes. It was 
certainly not a place for a hopeless man to come to ; and 
yet I have something to relate about it, which a century 
ago might have impressed me with I know not what 
divinations. The thought of the advantages which my 
journey may procure to her for yrhom I undertook it 
bears me up ; but except for this, I could not find com- 
fort in this place. The very extent and magnificence of 
the property only seem to increase my distance from 
her. It is quite extraordinary my uncle should never 
have visited what may be rendered flourishing beyond all 
thought. But the place itself is half-ruined from neglect, 
and the first evening seemed ominous to me, in the frame 
of mind I was in. Leaving my companion to give the 
necessary orders for our accommodation, I walked 
through a long line of neglected garden, from twilight 
till dark night; or at least it was only lighted by the 
stars, and I really invoked the * woods and wilds, whose 
melancholy gloom accorded with my souPs sadness.* 
In this solitude her perfections were more than ever im- 
pressed upon me ; but so was my despair. To think of 
these estates, added to those of Castle Mowbray, made 
me more alive than ever to the failures of my late en- 
deavours to achieve what, I am not wanting in friends 
to tell me, I have too many wayward notions to accom- 
plish. In short, it seems the height of madness to hug 
this delicious passion still to my heart, when, as long as 
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there is this distance between us, no power mi earth shall 
tempt me to disclose it. 

** JBut hopelessness in love is not the only one I feel. 
The plans ^signed for me by my uncle have failed, I will 
not say from what causes : satisfied that you do not lay 
them to the account of an improper pride. They have 
failed, not only without substituting others in their 
places, but, by making others too late, have rendered all 
abortive. 

** Such were my thoughts during my walk, protracted 
till the damps of the evening; the recollection, however, 
that I had abandoned my companion in this lone place 
drove me in. I sat down with him at supper, and rather 
envied him an appetite which seemed not the less for the 
total want of care. Whether it was his civility, on see- 
ing me still abstracted, or sheer fatigue at so cheerless a 
companion, he soon left me alone ; and I retired to the 
gloomy state bedroom I have mention6d» where, little 
disposed to sleep, I abandoned myself to the same 
thoughts which had so lately occupied me in my walk. 
And very appropriate were they to such a place : all 
about me seemed to exliibit an abortive attempt at what 
could not be accomplished. Shall I call it an unfinished, 
and, therefore, an abandoned commencement, of what 
was intended to be magnificence, but had failed ? * Fit 
emblem,' said I to myself, * of what I thought to be, and 
what I am ;' and I looked at the velvet hangings, which 
clothed a deal worm-eaten bedstead, and an immense 
chimney, meant to receive marble columns, for which, 
however, bricks had been substituted. Upon the sides 
of the room, too, were the same marks of unexecuted 
purpose, in compartments of the wainscoat, made for pic- 
tures, but which had never been placed there, while their 
spaces had been covered with old paper. 

" The mood this generated did not add to the Cheer- 
fulness of that I was already in. I, who had always 
been such an idolizer of hope, began to despair. I 
thought of thd many things which had been said of my 
once adored deity, by the observers of the wwld, and 
they did not inspirit me. * Yes,' said I, as I walked the 
gloomy half-furnished chamber, 'Feltham was right, 
when he said that hope ** often fooled us with silken de- 
lusions," and Halifax, when he* called her *'a kind 
cheat," and observed, that ^ she was a bad guide though 
very good company.' Then, recollecting what 1 had 
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felt two summers before, and what I was now, I agreed 
with the quaint but wise chiuicellor, that * hope mi^t be 
a good breakfast, bat a bad supper.' 

" This mood vas so strange and desponding, that I air 
afraid 3^u niU be ashamed of yoilr son ; and 1 shouli' 
perhaps be ashamed myself to record it, but that it is ar 
introduction to the sort of wonder which followed ; such 
it was to me, think of it as you will. For after betaking 
myself to bed, more for form's sake than any thing 
else, and being kept completely awake with these 
thoughts till the early twilight dawned, I grew restless, 
rose literally with the lark, and to refresh myself sought 
to leave my chainber tbrough a door which the servants 
had told me opened upon the garden. 1 did so, and pur* 
sued a weedy walk, conducting me to a labyrinth of yew, 
which had been clipped, but was now so entirely over- 
grown that it added to the difficulty of the maze. 

" In fact, I thought I was lost, when I found myself 
suddenly standing before the statue of that very identical 
Hope with whom I had so recently quarrelled. 

" The figure was not ill executed, and she was sur- 
rounded with all her emblems. One arm was extended, 
with a finger pointing to an opening almost imperceptible, 
which in fact turned out to be a path leading out of the 
labyrinth : the other rested on ber anchor, and held a 
scroll, on which, with some difficulty, I reac^ 
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SoSh was one of the letters of De Vere to his mother, 
which he concluded by owning that this singular acci- 
dent had elevated him for a few minutes, as if portent- 
ous. Nor laugh at him, reader, for the visions which 
seemed either to depress or raise his fancy. There are 
moments when the best of us, clouded by disappoint- 
ment, and uncertain of the future, especially when in 
solitude and abandoned by all but Heaven, catch at that 
fature with hope, or let it go in despair, according to our 
temperament, though alike unaccountable on any rational 
grounds. Let the pufiled-up man, proud either of bis 
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wisdom or prosperity, remember this; nor despise De 
Vere for either this temporary depression or causeless 
elevation. 

But the neighbourhood of Cleveland HaU afforded 
another discovery to De Vere, more substantial* than a 
mere emblematic statue, however agreeable. In return- 
ing from a distant manor, through the village of Kirk- 
harold, he stopped to view the ancient schoolhouse, — a 
picturesque compound of gable and cornice, in the most 
quaint taste of the days of EUzabeth. 

Struck with its antiquity, he entered by a pair of old 
gates, now almost off their hinges, into a great court be- 
fore the building, new laid with greensward. Here he 
saw a gentleman and his servant, measuring a circular 
sweep with a chain, and a lady of uncommon elegance of 
shape, seemingly giving directions. He would have re- 
tired, but what was his astonishment, on the gentleman 
turning towards him, to behold Rivers ! Could he have 
doubted it indeed, all doubt was ended when he came 
nearer to the lady, for there was no mistaking the pen- 
sive eye and clear dark beauty of Zerlina. 

We may suppose their mutual pleasure and mutual 
surprise, though Rivers seemed to have less of the latter 
than his friend. 

** How good of vou," said he, " to find us out so soon, 
and in such a wild sequestered spot ; more hid and less 
in the track of life than St. Sauveur itself." 

De Vere expressed his joy at the meeting, but pro- 
fessed his utter ignorance of the meaning of these last 
words. 

** Why, I wrote to you," said Rivers, " the moment I 
arrived in England, which was only ten days ago, to tell 
you what brought us home, and whither we were bound.** 

" Your letter then is still at Talbois, where I have not 
been this fortnight," said De Vere ; " and the chance of 
my finding you here is the most surprising thing in the 
world." 

" I am sure, then," replied Rivers, " I may say the 
same; but come into our venerable hermitage, where 
they are preparing tea for us, and tell us by what ad- 
venture (for I see it is one) we are brought together." 

De Vere protested the adventure must be all on his 
side, for there was little romantic in visiting an estate on 
behalf of a relation who had lately succeeded to it, and 
could not visit it herself. 
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^ No more,*' said Rivers, '' than that a gentleman 
should take possession of a house he has purchased, 
which, in truth, is also the business which has brought 
me here." 

This produced mutual explanations ; and it turned out 
that Rivers, true to his character of acting upon sudden 
and strong impressions, upon reading the English news- 
papers one day at Bourdeaux, where he had wandered 
down from Languedoc, saw among the sales advertised 
the old schoolhouse of Kirkharold, with its little do- 
main of garden and field. " Mrs. Rivers will tell you," 
said he, '* that I changed colour upon reading it ; for, in 
truth, it had been the paradise of my early childhood, 
having been the first school I had been at till I went to 
Winchester. I knew and loved every tree and bush 
without, and every casement and <;omice within. I 
could reckon up to exactness the numberof panels in 
this, oak parlour ; and the play-ground there where I let 
those ragged boyS and girls continue to revel at present, 
is not more known to them than it was to me. In short, 
our earliest are our sweetest associations; my heart 
tlirilled at the thought that this dear old place might for 
a very little money be mine. Zerlina wanted to see 
England, and, to tell you the truth, I was a little tired 
of France, and so — ^" 

" You made the purchase," said De Vere, " and posted 
home on the wings of imagination*'*^ 

" You have hit it exactly," replied Rivers. ' 

De Vere rejoiced, not merely for his own sake, for he 
thought, if ever his cousin visited Cleveland Hall, how 
happy she would be in such a companion as Zerlina. 
He mentioned his hope of it to the latter, and described 
Constance so glowingly, that Mrs. Rivers's imagination 
was kindled to a degree worthy her husband's in the 

Erospect of such a friend — a prospect afterward most 
appily realized. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
coNTBirr. 

I am for the house with the narrow gate, which I take it tn be too little finr 
people to enter. Bhaksfsarb. 

Before he left Yorkshire, De Vere also made another 
acquaintance, which, as a picture of happy resignation 
to an apfparently inferior lot in the world, we cannot 
help describing, though it led to no results of conse- 
quence to this history, except that best result of enlarg- 
ing the number of those whom, for their qualities and 
virtues, we respect, — always a lasting and a real gain. 

The little donative of Kirkdale in this remote Cleve- 
land had been given by Lord Clanellan, its patron, to a 
Mr. Fairfax, the friend of his youth at college, and after- 
ward occasionally in the world. It amounted to barely 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, some glebe, and a 
very small parsonage, the very reverse of that romantic 
Dovedale where Archer sighed put his discontents. It 
had a garden, indeed, and a mountain stream at the bot- 
tom, which Fairfax often watched, applying to it the 
beautiful moral strain in the description of Denham : 

" Hastening to pay its tribute to the sea. 
Like mortal life to meet eternity.** 

That Fairfax should find delight in such applications 
lets us enough into the character of his mind ; but it 
would take a long time to describe the effects of his prac- 
tical virtue upon the circle (homely indeed, but not un- 
interesting) of his rustic neighbours. Cleveland was 
not a district where many gentlemen abode ; and so re- 
mote and wild was this part of it, as to appear a back- 
settlement of England ; so that the residence of so kind 
and civilized a being as Fairfax was a real blessing to 
its rough inhabitants. They found it so in its influence 
upon their religious habits, their morals, and their softened 
manners ; and repaid it by a personal love which the 
great ones of the world, amid all their splendour^ are 
too often without. No one indeed knows who has not 
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witnessed it the immense ralue of that moclest, hat re- 
spectable character, the parish priest To think him 
paid by his stipend is mockery ; but he i t richly so by 
the genuine love and well-earned deference shown him by 
his flock. Fairfax was one of these paristi priests ; and, 
unlike Archer in his ambition, would not h Kve exchanged 
his humble but self-sui&cing lot for all tiie reputation, 
and even all the expectation of a court-cl aplain. 

And yet he had a fine mind, many of tUe -acquisitions 
of learning, and even the flowers of literalM^. So much 
so, that he had often been a kind of 8tud> with the mar-> 
quis, who used to prophesy that his hi i&ble satisfac- 
tions would not last, but give way to scnaething more 
exciting, from being more polished. They. cUd last, 
however, spite of temptation. 

" When you go to Cleveland Hall,'* said the marquis 
to De Vere, in London, previous to his journey, ** try to 
find out a Mr. Fairfax, the vicar of a village among the 
hills called Kirkdale. He has puzzled my notions of 
human nature, though, to be sure, these cannot be very 
extensive or very profound, which have been formed 
chiefly upon what I have seen at St. James's or the com- 
mon routine of life. But, in truth, he has puzzled them ; 
for his tota^ want of worldly ambition does not arise 
either from ignorance or apathy: on the contrary, his 
stores are large, his tastes good, and his feelings active. 
So much so, that not many years ago I thought I could 
not do better than to try to procure liim as a tutor for 
my nephew and heir, and at the same time as an agree- 
able companion for inyself.*' 

** And could this fail 1" asked De Vere. 

^ You shall see,'' said the marquis: and he took from 
his scrutoire the answer which Fairfax had returned to 
his offeu It was in all the freedom of their old colles;e- , 
habits together, which indeed had never been remitted. 

** You tempt me," said Fairfax, " from my coleworts 
and my gooseberry bushes, and propose to me a higher 
lot in the ease and comfort of your house, the elegance 
of your table, and, above all, in your own society, and 
that of persons fitter for me, you are pleased to sa^, 
than the uncouth people I am among; and all you ask m 
return is — what I allow would be a pleasure — ^that I 
should superintend the improvement of your nephew. 
Charming, on paper! but will the picture be realized? 
Can it be so ? As to elegance, you know I admire it* 
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But I enjt^ it here. A clean cloth within doors, and a 
turf walk without, with roses which your garden cannot 
exceed, satisfy my love of elegance as much as all that 
an upholsterer can do for you. Then, as to your ts^le, 
what can it supply which my beans and bacon will not 
equall Your good friends indeed. But will they be 
good company to mel Will they look upon your 
nephew's tutor as having a right to mix with them 1 Will 
you yourself always do so ? Shall I always have liberty 
even when alone 1 . May I lounge out of doors at will, 
seek the lark in the morning, or the thrush at nightfall 1 
And if the evening be mild, may I stray I know not 
whither, or wander I not where, and yet return unwatched, 
unblamed, be sure of a good-humoured welcome home, 
and find an honest «mile to wait upon me at supper, 
as I do here ? To be sure, that supper is only milk, 
or a little fruit and clear water. But so to me would it 
be if I were with you, only yours would, perhaps, be 
served in silver, mine in earthenware. Upon the whole, 
then, excuse me, if, with a grateful heart for your offer, 
I respectfully decline it." 

De Vere was charmed with this letter. It suited the 
then disposition of his own mind ; and from his ill success 
in opening a pirospect of fortune, he was not ill pleased 
to think that a man of fine feelings, with a mind fit to be 
the companion of Lord Clanellan, could find happiness 
among coleworts and gooseberry bushes. His visit to 
him, therefore, was not delayed. 

He reached Kirkdale at least in a pleasing moment, to 
view both itself and its pastor. It was one of those eve- 
nings, after tlie glow of the day was over, when nature, 
seemingly set free, sheds sweetness from garden, field, 
and wood. Tiie birds sang gladness after hours of silence, 
and the whole hamlet smiled after labour done. De Vere 
found Fairfax under an elm at his door, conversing freely 
with two or three of his parishioners, simple folks, who 
were moralizing on the advance of the season. One of 
them, at the moment he came up, while leaning on his 
hoe, had just observed, that he thoup^ht it impossible for 
a man to be what he called an *' cUeistJ*^ De Y ere after- 
ward thought much of Lady EUizabeth Partridge and her 
daughters, and that whole set, in comparison with this 
homely reasoner, who was a sturdy old man, who never 
stirred from his own hills, and yet presumed to talk 
religious philosophy. 
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Upon the approach of a stranger, the group dispersed, 
wishing their vicar good-night with heartiness, which 
was- returned with kindness, when De Vere presented him 
a letter from Lord Clanellan. 

He was instantly received with respect and pleasure 
by Fairfax, whom he found, as he expected, plain, sen- 
sible, moderate, and unaffected. His establishment was 
small, being not married, and a garden labourer and 
housekeeper all the servants he had. Nor had he much 
society equal to himself. There were always, however, 
one or other of his parishioners waiting on a bench near 
his house, to obtain his advice, or a httle kind notice, 
which to them was a gratification for the rest of the day. 
His books, his glebe, and his garden, and rides through 
the wide-lying population of his parish, as they demanded 
his attention, amply filled up his time ; and though fond 
of more cultivated companions than he had, he was not 
miserable for the want of them. He had, without losing 
his own resources, lowered himself to their simplicities. 
" They have not, of course," said he, in answer to De 
Vere's inquiries upon the subject, when they got more 
acquainted, ^ any polish of mind, but their hearts make 
up for it. I have not myself any great kno\irledge of the 
world, and it is true, as my noble friend sometimes says 
in his letters, my name will never be known. But why 
should it he known — and to whom ? To mortals like my- 
self] I am known to the Immortal^ which is preferable ; 
and he is better known to me from being seen through a 
vision, free from the distractions of the world." 

Not a word of this was lost upon De Vere, who, long 
after he returned from Yorkshire, remembered this un- 
looked-for picture of humble but happy independence, 
and remembered it always with comfort, under struggles 
and temptations in very different scenes. 
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CHAPTER XXX. , 

A TBIAL. 

Alas ! a kind of godly jealousy 
(Which I beseech you call a Tirtuous sin) 
Makes me afeard. — Bhakspkark. 

On the return of De Vere from Yorkshire, after giving 
an account of his mission to the marquis, he passed 
some days in the tranquilUty of Talbois, only varied by 
an excursion to Wells bury, whence his party seemed 
daily to increase ; and in the midst of tlie hopes and plans 
which this seemed to create, he received a memorable 
visit from his friend the president. 

It was asserted by Harclai that this visit was political, 
and that the president had brought a woman in his hand. 
In part this was true : for many were then the portents 
in the atmosphere of politics similar to those which were 
so awfully sung by the poet as belonging to the atmos** 
phere of nature, when the sun 

" Iq dim eclipse disastrous twilij^ht sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change, 
Perplexes monarcbs." 

The specious eloquence of Lord Oldcastle could not 
conceal the danger to his power occasioned by his timid 
and vacillating policy. He had employed the means to 
strengthen it which had usually been resorted to by most 
of his predecessors ; he had addressed himself to the 
great families, made the crown rain influence, and en- 
deavoured to buy off the most active of his opponents, 
by offering them any share they pleased of what alone 
he supposed them to aim at — ^place. But he knew not the 
men he had to deal with, nor, from the school in which 
he had been bred, did he know that ambition might be a 
patriotic and generous, as well as a personal and self- 
interested passion. ' He knew not that there might be 
other motives for aspiring after power than the mere love 
of it. In particular, he knew not the real character of 
Wentworth, when he went even so far as to offer to 
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vacate the government, and form a new one upon terms 
of sincere equalit3% Went^orth. replied, that his object 
being a total change of measures, he could hardly expect 
it without a change of men. That to do all for indivi- 
duals, and nothing for the country, would only bolster up 
a sinking cause ; that that power was most secure which 

* was founded upon public opinion, and that minister most 
a friend to his king who carried with him the support of 
his country. Wentworth held that the public were an 
honest public ; and their representatives, with all their 
defects, honest representatives^ whose reason, fairly ap- 
pealed to, would fairly decide ; but, kept in the dark, and 
misled by false pretences, there would be no end to the 
efforts, to say nothing of the mean arts, necessary to 
influence their support. He added, indeed, that if Lord 
Oldcastle would acknowledge and aet upon these prin- 
ciples, he would have no objection to act with him ; but 
he owned that, from their verv different opinions upon 
the science of government, he had little hope of that cor- 
diality of union which alone would make a treaty between 
them advisable. 

Lord Oldcastle received this answer with alarm, mixed 
with something like contempt. He said to his confidants, 
that Mr. Wentworth was a warm-headed visionary, with 
no more knowledge than a child in the art of governing, 
and totally ignorant of the character of his countrymen, 
who had too little virtue themselves to be so elevated in 
the scale of political existence ; that public opiuion was 
a good thing, couid you come at it; but that private 
views, passion, and faction for ever prevented it from 

* being really known, and he therefore knew nowhere else 
to look for it except in the majorities of the two houses 
of parliament. 

It was clear that statesmen who so widely differed 
could never come together. The treaty ended, and mean- 
while the administration-had been so constantly changing, 
and in a crisis which required the utmost wisdom there 
had been so little stability, that the sovereign himself, 
who had the most truly British heart in all his dominions, 
felt and deferred to the more liberal policy of Wentworth. 

In truth, England itself was changed, though so insen- 
sibly, that hackneyed politicians had" not discovered it. 
The amazing spread of improvement of all kinds, in 
knowledge, in wealth, in real independence (different 
from the turbulence of earlier times, but in so far, only 
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more to be respected) had made its mhabitants a new 
people, while the ministers of those days still governed 
that people as they would have governed the old. The 
long reach of mind, the genius, and the daring of Went- 
worth had discovered this ; it was seconded by his heart, 
and in that heart he had fondly conceived the charader 
of a patriot minister. It must be owned, that in this he 
went before the age ; but we owe it to him, that with all 
the usual cries of faction which have been raised against 
succeeding ministers, the characters of public men have 
been wholly changed; and that for many years we have 
been governed with a purity, a disregard to self, and a 
sincere attention to the public weal, which, while they 
make high-minded ambition still more honourable, would 
half a century ago, have been thought Utopian. 

The principles and objects of Wentworth w^re the 
delight of Herbert, and he had been perpetually exciting 
De Vere with their development and their praises. "I 
have long known and admired them," said De Vere ; " but 
I have been spoiled of my arms, and can give him little 
support till I recover my rights, if ever I can fairly recover 
them at Wellsbury;" 

In his zeal, Herbert proposed to Wentworth that room 
should be made for him among the seats of some of his 
great friends. " He will never accept it," said Wentworth, 
and related the denial which he had himself experienced. 

The death of Lord Mowbray had altered many things ; 
and as he had possessed parliamentary influence to which 
his heiress would succeed, the president not unnaturally 
looked to that quarter as the obvious means of placing 
De Vere where he longed to see him, by the side of Went- 
worth. " The battle and the hoped-for victory are im- 
pending," said he ; ** it will be too late, or at least not so 
creditable, only to join the standard when it is won." In 
order, therefore, to further these views in regard to De 
Vere, Herbert determined to betake himself to the Lady 
Constance, and avail himself of the respect which she felt 
for him, and the intimacy which she so evidently desired 
to see him cultivate With her. 

Of the parliamentary friends of Lord Mowbray, one* 
who had long been in a bad state of health was expected 
to die. It was in order that De Vere might succeed to 
him, that the active Herbert determined to lay his case 
before his cousin ; and to obtain his sanction for this pro- 
ceeding was now the object of his visit to Talbois. 
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To Herbert's astonishmentt whenhe opened the matter 
to De Vere, in their walk by the canal, he met with a 
determined refusal. "It is not," said De Vere, "that I 
am not alive to its advantages, or that I do not agree with 
you in thinking, that where the obligation springs out of 
an interest so purely of a family nature, there can be little 
onerous or embarrassing. But there are reasons, there 
are personal feelings in this ms^tter of which I alone can 
be the judge, and which impel me, even imperiously, to 
avoid this kind interference." 

Herbert deplored this inflexibility. " If it arise from 
independence of spirit," said he, "you are too rigid. 
Lady Constance is now the head of your mother's family; 
and heads of families only consult their own consequence, 
in surrounding themselves by relations as their political 
supporters." 

"Lady Constance," said De Vere, ".is no politician; 
and, if I know her, will not become one." 

"The greater the necessity," replied the president, 
" for putting herself in the hands of a man of honour. 
And who so fit an adviser as her nearest male relation ?" 

" A husband," said De Vere, firmly enough ; " and in 
that case, who is to foresee the changes, the interference, 
perhaps the overthrow, of all we might have counted 
upon 1 No ; if my cousin ask my advice, however little 
qualified, I will give it ; but never will t profit by it to 
benefit myself." 

Herbert called this romantically unbending, and com- 
plained that De Vere had abandoned him for the school 
of Harclai. He even attempted to banter ; but it was a 
* subject, as connected with his cousin, too delicate for 
the doubting heart of De Vere not to put down the 
attempt at once. He indeed could not help saying, with 
some seriousness, if not stiffness, that there were things 
of which one's own feelings could alone be the judge, 
and on which the best friends might make unfortunate 
mistakes. 

Herbert eyed him with surprise, but seeing that he was 
assuming that air of lofty determination which every 
year became more and more prominent in his character, 
he feared that there was some deeper principle of action 
concerned in it than he would be able to shake; and 
with his usual tact he desisted from the attempt. 

Returned to the house, however, he betook himself to 
Lady f^leanor, and set before her, as forcibly as he could^ 




the'danger to his fair hopes which mig^ht attend De Yere, 
if he pushed this impregnable spirit too far. He avowed 
the design of his visit, and its failure ; and observed that 
there was not a noble house in the kingdom which did 
not govern itself by the maxims he had recommended. 
Lady Eleanor heard him with composure, yet seemed to 
share the pride of her son. ** It would seem strange," 
she said, "if De Vere were to act under the standard 'of 
a woman, however free ; but when the power of that 
woman was liable to be transferred to another, she could 
not help thinking the decision of her son was right." 

The president supposed from this that the matter had 
been already settled between the mother and son ; and 
he took his leave in all friendship, though perhaps a little 
piqued. He had been so used to see persons of all ranks 
and ages defer to his opinion, that, \o say the least of it, 
he felt disappointed; and being lofty enough himself, 
upon being afterward requested by Lady Constance, on 
the advice of Lord Clanellan, to make this very offer to- 
De Vere, he declined all interference with persons who 
had, he said, their own feelings and principles of action. 

" I know not what this means," said Constance to 
Lady Clanellan, in some uneasiness; "but I fear this 
Mortimer of ours is prouder than we imagined." 

This was said while expecting a visit from him at 
Castle Mowbray, where he had been invited by Lord 
Clanellan, for the express purpose of deliberating upon 
the plan of action to be pursued by Constance in regard 
to her political influence. For the event expected had 
happened, the seat was vacant, and she had already been 
besieged, either in her own person, or through her 
guardian, with applications from would-be successors of 
all descriptions. 

Had she been less a subject of sorrow, or known as 
much of the world as she did in later times, she might 
have been even amused at the various developments that 
were made to her. By some honest blunderers, terms 
were offered which must not be mentioned ; by others, 
who thought they disguised things better, political creeds 
were stated, professing to be explicit, but from which any 
line of conduct might be pursued in almost any event. 
Whiggism and toryism, court and country, king's friends, 
and people's friends, all made proposals; and inexpe« 
rienced and averse as she was to be thought a party 
woman) so various were the pnnciples of the appUcants. 
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that one would have fancied Lady Constance hau du^f >f 
all the parties of the state. In the duemma occasioned 
by this crisis, Mortimer arrived. 

Spite of his pleasure always at seeing her, there was 
about this time fast gaining upon him a formality of man- 
ner which, however unintentional, he was sufficiently 
conscious of, as well as that he could not prevent it. 

The pleasure of Constance at seeing him was checked 
by this manner, and she was embarrassed, besides, with 
the project she had in contemplation of bringing him 
where his friends most wished to see him, without ap- 
pearing to oblige him. In truth, though there was no 
formality in her msmner, the evident constraint of her 
cousin^s demeanour had been in a degree caught by Con- 
stance herself; and though her heart overflowed with 
good-will, though she felt even grateful to him for a 
thousand mute kindnesses, which were not the less felt 
because they were unblazoned, it is certain that she had 
not now that buoyant and happy frankness towards him 
which had characterized their earlier acquaintance. But 
not on this account had he the less occupied her thoughts. 
On the contrary,~the seeming mystery of his conduct 
engaged most of the attention she could spare from the 
contemplation of her late loss. He had lately avoided 
her, she knew not why ; yet his sympathy with her situa- 
tion, and his attention to her interests and comfort, had 
been all, and more, perhaps, than even a brother could have 
shown. On the other hand, it should seem that she was 
the last person in the world from whom he would accept 
of obligation. This was, to say the best of it, strange ; 
and it had formed the subject of many a silent revery, 
which had been any thing but discouraged by the seclu- 
sion of her life. 

These reveries had become habitual to Constance, and 
under a different impression in regard to her cousin, they 
might have ended in a comfort she muc]i wanted. Be- 
reaved of the protection of her parent, and of the interest 
which even his stiff, cold character could not banish from 
her heart, her thoughts wandered wide in search of a rest- 
ing-place. Her fortune and pride of place did not seem 
to afford her any. Grandeur she had tried ; and though 
not averse to it, and still less to the charms of elegance, 
of which she was indeed herself the type, neither Gfran« 
deur nor elegance had been able to fill the void which she 
felt in her heart. Wiuke her father lived, and so mawjr 
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interests were created by the task of giving him comfort, 
this had been the less felt. But he was gone, and with 
him that authority her deference to which had weighed 
with her so much in altering her former behaviour to'her 
cousin. The world indeed! — ^but she was out of the 
world ; and in it she knew not one, no, not one, whose 
high yet respectftil bearing, coupled at the same time 
with easy cheerfulness, had conciliated so much of her 
regard or esteem as that of Mortimer had done. 

But while her heart told her this was but true, some- 
thing else whispered her that her heart had no business 
with it. Mortimer had shown every sort of anxiety for 
her interests, but none for her favour. He had even 
seemed to shun her ; and when forced by situation to be 
in her presence, was no longer that delighted and delight- 
ful cousin who had so often amused the playful hour by 
vivacity, and the serious one by something better. Con- 
stance was not made to throw away her kindness ;. but 
her gratitude for his services, if they might be so called, 
and her esteem (amounting to admiration) of his charac- 
ter and manners, kept him much in her thoughts. She 
could not help, therefore, feeling sad when she surveyed 
the beautiful park which Castle Mowbray overlooked, 
and thought of the contrast which its now vast solitude 
exhibited to the same scene in the preceding year^ 

But though she could not feel what may be called 
tenderness towards a man who seemed so little anxious 
to court it, yet, as her relation and friend, no feeling for- 
bade a deep interest in his welfare. It had therefore 
become a favourite occupation with her to form plans 
for his advancement, as much as she could, without, com- 
promising that modest pride of character which always 
belonged to her. 

*• Yes," said she, " I wish to serve him if he would let 
me, and if I could do so without — " she could not go on ; 
and though she often got thus far in these soliloquies, 
for the life of her she never could finish ; and she would 
fly to music, or Lord and Lady Clanellan, to dissipate her 
thoughts. 

Lord Clanellan, however, saw no harm in these wishes, 
when they transpired, as they sometimes did ; and when 
he had ascertained that it was her desire that Mortimer 
shoi^d be not merely consulted, but requested to represent 
the political interests of her family, he immediately pro- 
posed the visit we have mentioned, for the expref s pmrpose 
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of arranging a business always so important, and which 
might prove so critical. 

In doing this, Lord Cianellan was actuated by a princi- 
ple very different from that which governed most of the 
political men of his day. As he was the general sup- 
porter of government, and as De Vere's attachment to 
Mr. VVentworth was perfectly well known, it seemed but 
the mere natural course of things that Lord Cianellan 
should make use of 'his influence as trustee for the prop- 
erty, which gave the power to return a member, by 
naming one who would support the people in place. Nor, 
had representations to this effect by Lord Oldcastle and 
others been wanting. 

But all were without success. Lord Cianellan, how- 
ever singular in the opinion, did not think that in politics, 
as in war, every advantage was fair. With a delicacy, 
therefore, as well as justice, peculiar to himself, he left the 
whole matter to be decided by his ward,, with the assist- 
ance of her family, in the same manner as if she had 
been of age, and her legal rights already perfected. 

De Vere, on learning this, was quite enough aware of 
the code which usually governed the morality of party to 
be exceedingly impressed with this liberal conduct of the 
marquis. It was not that to a mind like De Vere's such 
a decision seemed surprising. But perpetual struggle 
had 60 blunted natural feeling upon these points, and 
general practice had so -reconciled honour to what in 
other cases it would have rejected with disdain, that had 
the conduct been different, it might have perhaps been 
excused. He therefore openly expressed his admiration 
of Lord Clanellan's liberality, while Constance, who heard 
him, thought it the most natural thing in the world. 

" And yet," said De Vere, *' my cousin ,may live to 
think differently. At present she is but a young party 
woman." 

" It is an odious distinction," said Constance, " even if 
it were not far above ray capacity." Then glancing at a 
pile of letters before Lord Cianellan, " Here are things," 
continued she, " which puzzle, some which even frighten 
me. One talks of * the march of public opinion ;* another 
says I can prevent the ruin of my country; and one offers 
me money." 

Both De Vere and the marquis assured her that she 
had a great deal to learn as well as to unlearn, if this 
£righteoed her ; aad that there were ladies who would envy 
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her more for this one advantage of political influence^ 
than all she possessed besides. 

"And do these understand the march of public opinion ?" 
asked Constance. 

** They would at least be affronted to have it ques- 
tioned," saidDeVere. 

" And save their .country, and take money 1" continued 
Constance. 

" That we must not say," answered De Vere. " But 
though they might not take gold, they would revel in 
power ; and hence, when there is real influence, there is 
no female character that fills the eye so much as a female 
politician." 

" And this, Mortimer, you wish me to become ?" 

" Not so indeed," replied De Vere. " I would as soon 
see you take your seat in the House itself. But having 
this influence. Lord Clanellan has done rightly, as well as 
honourably, in calling upon you to use it.'* 

" Heaven knows," observed Constance, " it is neither 
my wish nor my taste to do so ; and I would gladly leave 
it to those of my sex who, you say, envy me this posses- 
sion." Then, changing to somewhat of a mournful tone, 
she added, " I am sure I know not why, for it never gave 
happiness to him who is gone." 

It was evident she was thinking of her father, and De 
Vere eyed her, as he always did under these soft impres- 
sions, with an interest which all the dazzle of her beauty, 
set off as it was by the grace of her manner, could not of 
itself alone command. 

Lord Clanellan, however, now brought the conversa- 
tion to a point, by observing, that though he had affected 
to leave his ward free as to the party she should support, 
it had only been a subterfuge ; for that in effect he had 
used all his power and authority as a guardian, by pro- 
posing a name to her. De Vere hastily asked ** Who 1" 

"Yourself," said Lord Clanellan. "But as I am to 
know nothing of your politics or plan of campaigning, 
it will best become me to leave you to yourselves ; only," 
added he, with a laugh, " recollect that as I am a general 
supporter of his majesty's government, I may be ac- 
cused of treason if you are too factious." 

So saying, this right-thinking nobleman withdrew, in 
order to leave the cousins more at ease in the discussion 
which he naturally thought would follow. 

De Vere was wholly unprepared for any thing so per* 
flonal. He had come expecting a mere general discus- 
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gioiL In a moment he found himself involved in the very 
question he most wished to avoid. 

Nor was the embarrassment of Constance less. Her 
guardian, it is true, had saved her from the appearance of 
having made an advance to her cousin ; but a thousand 
little alarms, from what she thought the awkwardness of 
her situation, could not help showing themselves; and 
thus the two persons who esteemed one another most in 
the world seemed most afraid to enter upon a very plain 
question. 

De Vere broke a minute's silence, by observing how 
very delicately her guardian had behaved. 

" He always does so,** said Constance ; ** and I am for- 
tunate that with such friends as himself and the mar- 
chioness, and such relations as my dear aunt and you, I 
may be relieved from what I see would otherwise be too 
much for me." 

" Few would think it so," said De Vere ; " but it is not 
every one who is only more modest for being much dis- 
tinguished. May I ask your feelings as to the line of 
policy which you wish your parliamentary friends (who- 
ever they may be) to pursue V* 

" Whoever they may be, Mortimer 1 I thought that had 
all been settled, and that you would be good enough to 
relieve me from a burthen for which I am not fit." 

"Always feminine, always delightful," returned De 
Vere ; " you will never move out of the province of your 
gentle nature. But at least you must have some bias : I 
will not say ?Lny personal wish as to party, but some 
opinion as to the men you think most capable of serving 
the crown, by preserving the country." 

" That is a deep question," observed Constance, giving 
a melancholy smile, " for one so left." And she looked 
at the mourning which she still wore. De Vere thought 
she never looked so perfect; while she went on, — " I cer- 
tainly can neither love nor esteem Lord Oldcastle, and 
still less Lord Cleveland. But for them, perhaps he 
would be alive" (and she gave a deep sigh). " I am also 
free to say, Mr. Wentworth has all my esteem, my ad- 
miration, and were wishes therefore to decide, they are 
all for him. Nevertheless, I am sensible (and it is the 
only political reflection I have ever made) that private 
wishes ought to have nothing to do with public conduct; 
and if you and the marquis will really make me talk of 
things I so much dislike, I know there ought to be other 
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reasons than wishes. I have also another feeling, and 
that a deep one." 

Her cousin entreated her to continue. 

** T am fearful of myself," proceeded she, hesitatingly. 
" I thought my poor father so ill-used, that I should ques- 
tion my own heart's justice were I to wish ill to Lord 
Oldcastle." 

"Excellent, admirable Constance!" exclaimed De 
Vere, •* you will almost make nie love a female politician." 

" You will soon retract," continued Constance : *' for 
you will pity my ignorance when I tell you I have no more 
to say, except that I think Lord Clanellan is so good, 
that the cause he supports cannot be bad. Perhaps I 
may add, that in my love for the good king, in which I 
have been bred, I am puzzled to know how it can be so 
loyal to oppose ministers whom he approves." 

De Vere smiled a little. And here let us own that we 
give these speeches rather out of our attachment tcftruth 
and nature, than from any commendation they af!brd of 
the political knowledge of the speaker. In fact, they 
must appear to all who are politicians, and to many who 
are not politicians, perfectly silly. But not so^o De Vere, 
who showed his cousin that she might be mistaken, but 
loved her for being so. He observed to her, that Lord 
Clanellan being one who gave a general support to all 
governments, reserving particular questions, he could not 
be said to be of any particular party. He also satisfied 
her, from the nature of the constitution, that loyalty to 
the king might sometimes be even best evinced by op- 
posing his minister. " But God forbid," added De Vere, 
" that your other repugnance, drawn from the questioning 
your own heart on Lord Oldcastle's usage of him who is 
gone, should ever be disturbed by me. It is a feeling too 
honourable to the pure nature of my cousin, not to be 
held for ever sacred. Keep it therefore enshrined till you 
pronounce your own acquittal ; and I will only add, that 
never can you have a purer judge." 

"Yo6 make this too serious, Mortimer," observed 
Constance (and yet his words were very sweet to her) ; 
" I have told you my feeling about myself, because I felt 
ybound to do it ; but this ought not to influence you, on 
whom I would gladly disbuithen myself of a weight to 
which I am not equal. Nay," continued she, seeing him 
rather moved, " you are not obliged to me ; so checl^-our 
thanks, if you please, for it was my guardian that sug- 
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gested it. But even if I had proposed it myself, think not 
that a De Vere, my aunt Eleanor^s son, could ever be any 
thing but free as the air." 

She said this in some agitation, for she feared, from 
certain indications of countenance and half-expressions, 
that Mortimer was about to refuse the proposal. Nor 
was she wrong ; for, to her disappointment and almost 
dismay, with a thousand excuses and as many thanks, 
and murmurs about obligations, mingled too with a ten- 
derness as well as admiration in his looks which came 
from a deep-struck heart, he lamented the impossibility 
of profiting by her intentions. 

Constance was astounded. She had expected another 
result — she had hoped relief from him; hoped for his 
guidance, hoped a thousand things which she could not 
well define, but in all which she was now 'disappointed. 

At length recovering a little from her surprise, she 
said, ''And is this the end of all? Am I to be left still 
without guide or help ? And does my cousin, as well as 
my guardian, abandon me? This is indeed to be an 
orphan !" 

And with^his, from we know not what mixed feeling 
(it was certainly not mere disappointment on the imme- 
diate subject), she let fall a* tear, which she hastily « 
brushed away, as if ashamed of it. 

De Vere was disconcerted, he was grieved and agitated 
at these emotions of his cousin, which seemed to tax him 
with ingratitude — at best with ungraciousness; and he 
felt peculiarly the allusion she had made to her orphan 
state. The usual effect too of beauty in distress was felt 
doubly by a heart not only generous in itself, but alto- 
gether devoted. 

He could that instant, instead of persevering in his 
resolution, have willingly thrown himself at her feet, 
confessed his love, and though she rejected it, implored 
her to command him as she pleased. 

But he was a man of high purpose. He was endowed 
with no right to direct her conduct ; and therefore he 
felt painfully, that though for a time they might act 
together in principle, still he should hold his power of 
acting, not from himself, but from another, and that other a 
woman, of whom it might be.supposed in the world that 
he had taken advantage. But above all, he felt that the 
time might come, and come soon, when another of still 
more consequence might appear upon the scene, clothed 
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with an authority which would supercede him in a mo- 
ment, throw all his hope into shade, and crush alike his 
ambition and his love. 

These thoughts reassured him, and the spirit of inde- 
pendence resume^d its empire. It might be jealousy ; but 
if it was so, it was a 

" Jealoaay 
Which aomedmes savours nobly ;" 

and cpuld the mind of Constance herself have beheld the 
struggle of his, it would assuredly hav6 approved the de- 
termination which had so distressed her. H&w to ex- 
plain it was the difficulty. Yet he felt that explanation 
• was necessary, or that he might be set down as cold, or 
even sullenly indifferent to the interest of the person 
whom he so loved at that moment, that, had it bQ^n 
required, he could have died for her. He attempted to 
take her hand, which did not seem as if it would be 
refused, for the feeling of Constance was not that of 
resentment. But here again he checked himself. At 
length he exclaimed, " I know not what has come over 
me, but I feel far from being my own master, and least 
of all can I explkin to you, my cousin, my motives for a 
conduct, which yet, left unexplained, must make you 
judge ill of me. And yet," continued he, hesitatingly, 
*' I think you too noble in nature to do this. You will 
assuredly require more proof than mere appearance 
before you condemn me." 

Lady Constance answered not a word. 

" I think, I say," proceeded Da Vere, with increasing 
agitation, ^my cousm is too just to suppose I would de- 
cline what is so honourable to myself, and what might 
be even thought a duty to her as the head of my mother*s 
house — ^ But he stopped again, and Constance, tho- 
roughly surprised, and in some little alarm, asked him if 
he was ill. 

'* Too ill in mind,'' answered he, '* to make known to 
you half my feelings upon this subject. But you will 
think me proud (as you have sometimes done before), if 
I tell you what fetters me : and pride towards you, dear 
Constance, must vanish in the proudest." 

" And yet, cousin Mortimer," said Constance, gravely, 
'^this does not appear; if, after all, your refusal of what 
my guardian has thought it right to ask of you proceedB 
from this wayward feeling." 

Vol. II.— 19 K 
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"I explain myself ill,** answered he, '*and am dis- 
tressed that you should think so ; for, could I hazard my 
sentiments, ydu woiUd not yourself disapprove them. 
They are even such as I am sure you would yourself en- 
tertain were our situations reversed. I cannot, there- 
fore, doubt their propriety." 

Constance felt pleased with the delicacy of this in- 
sinuation, though it only made her more interested to 
know his reasons ; and as she was frankness itself, she 
did not hesitate to tell him so. 

** Frankly, then," said he, " they are merely founded in 
a common prudence, unwilling to encourage hopes which 
must, from their very nature, be disappointed." 

''Hopes! my cousin!" exclaimed Constance, and a 
faint blush came over her, while looking at him to dis- 
cover his meaning. 

** It was a wrong word," cried he, in a hurry of anxiety ; 
** one that belongs not to the subject : and I ask ten thou- 
sand pardons of myself as well as of you for having 
used it." 

Here he strode several paces along the room, appa- 
rently to recover himself. Meantime, having resumed a 
collected air, he approached her once more, and with 
some solemnity continued thus : 

'* What I mean, is this : to be intrusted by the heiress 
of Mowbray with the management of her political influ- 
ence could only do me honour ; while to be looked upon 
in my own person as the representative and adviser of 
my delightful relation would give a charm to my life 
which would really ennoble it. To act in such a service 
would render the service of my country a thousand times 
more sweet; but to do justice to this proud situation 
would require that which I do not possess. It implies 
an equality, a freedom 'from control, a consciousness of 
power derived from one's self alone, which would not be 
mine. But I own, it would require other and more im- 
portant securities, which it is not only impossible for my 
cousin to give, but which it would be dishonourable in 
myself to think of, and against which, therefore, it would 
be my most imperative duty to take no precaution." 

Constance looking more and more surprised, he went 
on, — *^ My meaning is, that the authorized rights of another 
might, and no doubt would, soon put an end to mere dele- 
gated power." 
Constance, who had hitherto listened with the deepest 
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attention, and seemingly not displeased, here hastily in- 
terrupted him. " Nay, now, cousin Mortimer>" said she, 
** I cannot let you go on. While you described your feel- 
ings upon our actual situation, T could not refuse to listen ; 
but to glance at things which exist not even in thought, 
and probably never will exist — ^" 

" Never will exist !" interrtapted De Vere, in his turn. 
"Ah! Lady Constance, do not do either the world or 
yourself such injustice. As to yourself, who that ever 
saw you — but no, I will not affront that modesty which, 
present or absent, it has always been my delight to think 
of, by telling you to your face how little you are to be 
withstood. Then, as to the world ; superior as my cousin 
is, let us not suppose that the sweetest lot of humanity, 
the exercise of mutual affection, designed by Providence . 
for the lowest of its creatures, is to be granted to all, yet 
denied to her. The very thought is an impossibility." 

He said this firmly, as if he gathered strength from the 
very act of explaining his principles. Nor did the blushes 
or emotion of Constance, which, from whatever cause, 
had become very visible, prevent his finishing \^ for while 
she continued to listen with almost burning attention, he 
thus proceeded : 

"All these things being clear, what, dear Constance, 
could I expect by becoming the temporary representative 
of your political power, but to be thought a dependant 
employe, the mere holder of a vacancy for one more 
worthy and assuredly more happy to fill. Forgive me, 
therefore, if I feel myself both too humble and too proud 
for what Lord Clanellan has had the kindness to advise ; 
too humble, because I am far too much removed from 
you in situation to pretend to that equality, to driam of 
those rights which would render this office noble ; too 
proud, because, with all this distance, I am too near you ■^^. 
in mind to submit to exercise a fleetinff power, which ^^ 
might instantly be made by another to fade and vanish 
before his happier fortune." 

The emotions of De Vere when he came to these allu- 
sions were, with all his firmness, but ill concealed. His 
voice faltered, and his features underwent change ; and 
not the less because, at the instant, something told him 
that he had weakly suffered himself to be surprised into 
confessions which it had always been his greatest anx- . 
iety to smother. 

On her part, the interest which all this inspired in the 
' K3 
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heart of Constance was intense. His suppositions called 
up notions which were not the less active and influential 
from being vague and indeflnite. Like shadows of ima- 
gination, which sometimes cause even greater apprehen 
sions frOm being indistinctly seen, they filled her with 
an uneasiness as to the future, which was the more felt 
from the uncertainty that hung over it. At the same 
time, the emotion of Mortimer could not escape her. Her 
ear was fixed in the act of listening, her heart was affected 
with she knew not what tumultuousness : and she covered 
her face with her hands, from the fear that it might be 
disclosing indications of she knew not what feelings. A 
sUence which ensued was a relief, in some measure, to 
both. 

Yet even this was distressing : for a theme had been 
started which neither could discuss, and yet neither of 
them leave, without embarrassment. Of the two, how- 
ever, De Vere was the least cast down ; for he was sup- 
ported by. the excitement which a determination to do 
right at the expense of inclination will always produce* 
While she, to whom all was new, all different, (ah, how 
different !) from what had been expected, was left to col- 
lect scattered ideas and shaken feelings, the very nature 
of which she did not well comprehend. All that she was 
certain of was, that Mortimer seemed more than ever 
that superior and delicate-minded, though perhaps proud 
being she had always thought him. As such, she looked 
at him~ with a meaning and a sincerity which a vainer 
man might have mistaken, but which, though it riveted 
her charms more firmly than before, inspired him with 
no other feeling than a consciousness (very sweet to him) 
that he had deserved her esteem. 

Lord Clanellan's return put an end to the interview ; 
but we may confess that from that time forth De Vere 
became more than ever the study and prevailing source 
of interest to his charming couftin. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

▲N EVENT. 

' So weary with disasters, tngg'd with (brtime, 
That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid on*t.— ^hakspbark. 

While this memorable discussion had been going for- 
ward at Castle Mowbray, much interest had been excited 
in town as to the determination of Lady Constance in 
regard to the vacancy that had occurred in parliament. 
Lord Oldcastle was surprised, and Lord Cleveland angry 
at the .liberal proceeding of the marquis — a surprise and 
an anger with which the marquis himself was any thing 
but moved. Lord Oldcastle observed that the marquis 
knew not how to act with a party, which Lord Clanellan 
owned was true ; and Lord Cleveland asserted that his 
support was not worth having. To both of which propo- 
sitions the marquis himself assented, and to the latter 
in particular, because, as he said, his support was only 
given while deserved, and was, therefore, no favour. 

The keen fears of Clayton, which had lately been 
sharpened by many untowardnesscs, reported upon this as 
symptomatic. Lord Oldcastle disliked, Lord Cleveland 
defied it. But when the latter found that the Mowbray 
seat had been offered to De Vere, and by his advice had 
been actually conferred on ope of Mr. Wentworth's de- 
termined friends, the secret anger which he had cherished 
against Constance, and which his secret love had never 
been able to quell, determined him more thari ever on re- 
venge. His heart, indeed, had long been the seat of tu- 
mult and vexation in regard to this lady, which had been 
any thing but assuaged by the asserted iiyustice of her 
father's will. 

Lord Cleveland exhibited just now a picture of human 
nature which the moralist who judges the world, and the 
candFdate who courts it, would do well to examine. With 
the ball apparently at his foot, perhaps there was not 
habitually a more unhappy man. Three great passions 
absorbed him» ambition, desire of wealth, and love. AU 
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had been defeated. Soured, disappointed, baffled, and 
mortified, his temper (never the best) was ruined ; and, 
spite of the good-breedin;^ which he could sometimes 
assume, he showed that it was so. He envied every 
whistling cottager he passed on a ride, and began to hate 
the court, but hated Lord Clanellan more for appearing 
there and wanting nothing. There was an odious pla- 
cidity, he said, about both him and his wife, which 
marked them for vulgar, commonplace people. 

There is no saying to what a pitch this would have 
extended, or with what event he would have closed his 
exhausted career, when a circumstance arose which 
excited him anew, and held out strong temptations to his 
strong passion of avarice, as well as to another, (not a 
weak one with him), the desire of revenge. 

His^expectations of succeeding to the Cleveland part 
of the Mowbray fortune was, as has been observed, no 
secret, any more than his resentment at having been dis- 
appointed in a more tender object. While in the very 
act of brooding over these matters, he was surprised by 
a note, intimating, that if he would meet the writer alone 
in Kensington Gardens, at a given hour, he should, up<m 
certain c<mdiiions^ be put in possession of information 
which might prove of immense consequence to his pre« 
tensions to the estates which had been withheld from 
him, and either pave the way to success with a lady he 
was known to admire, or gratify the revenge he was 
known to covet. 

The pride of the noble lord was outraged to distraction 
by this note, which, in Uie round set terms we have given, 
was anonymous. At first he . suspected trick, and was 
galled at the presumption which could dare to take such 
a liberty. • ^ 

** Am I the sport of the world I" said he, in agitation; 
" and have I hs^ so little command over myselfl" 

He read the note again, and perceiving it was in a sort 
of clerk's hand, too regular for the easy carelessness of 
an equal, became more and more exasperated at the im- 
pudent freedom of the address. 

At length, however, he began to think, that the lower 
the condition of the writer the greater the semblance of 
some real communication of consequence, as it was 
said, either to his interest or his revenge. This excited 
him, and as he was a stranger to fear, he resolved to keep 
the appointment. Putting, therefore, a pair of pistol* 
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into his pocket, he sallied forth at the hour indicated, and 
was soon at Kensington. He met yarious persons, whom 
he examined, most of whom he rejected. Some were 
too careless; they ran up and down the mount; the 
world went light with them. Some were too absorbed 
with their own thoughts ; they were not on the watch 
for others. Some were reading, and had happier in- 
terests. 

At length he observed, in a retired part of the garden, 
a man in a rusty black coat, and still rustier wig, his 
beard unshaven, and linen marvellously foul, who looked 
earnestly at him as he passed. There was a scowl in his 
eye, mingled, however, with bold familiarity, amounting 
to audacity, which Cleveland did not like. The place 
was deserted, and the man looked cautiously round him, 
as if to ascertain that no one was near. The earl in- 
stinctively put his hand upon his pistols, which were not 
so small but they showed plainly what they were. The 
man, wholly undaunted, gave a saucy smile, and fear- 
lessly observed, 

" You need not have taken this precaution, my lord, for 
in me you see only a friend." 

«* And pray," said the earl, with angry contempt, " who 
may sum a friend be ; and what his ooject in this note? 
for I suppose 1 see the writer of it." 

** You do, my lord," returned the stranger, in the same 
cool but impudent tone ; ^ and my object, as you may 
suppose, is to serve myself, in serving you." 

" Familiar enough," cried the earl, drawing back ; for 
the man was advancing almost in contact with him. 

^ I^mean not to be disrespectful," returned the stranger; 
** but frankness is the life and soul of business." 

** Then frankly, but respectfully, if you please,'* re- 
plied Lord Cleveland, still holding back, ^ state what bu- 
siness it is which such a man as you can have to commu- 
nicate, and what I am to pay for it, for pay I suppose 
I must." 

<• You guess bat rightly," said the man. 

** Know, however," continued Cleveland, •* if yon are 
one of those beings, which your appearance bespeaks, 
who are driven by their necessities to practise upon the 
credulity of others, not only will you find yourself mis- 
taken, but I have at hand the means of punishing you." 

The stranger looked, as it were, instinctively round ; 
then, seeing no one near, gave a smile of contempt. 



wbich, from one of his ^ualid appearance, aatonlAed 
Lord Cleveland not less than what followed. 

** Your threat, my lord," said he, ** is useless; for I am 
one who care too little for life, or even liberty, which is so 
mnch better, to fear any thing. But inake yourself easy 
as to my purpose. In a word, the communications I 
have to make will give you a title to the Cleveland part 
of the Mowbray estates, and my price preliminary is 
fifty guineas." 

•* Preliminarily !" 

** Yes ! for without that this important deed,*^ taking 
a parchment from under his coat, ** which, upon my 
honour, is authentic—-*^ 

** Honour I'' cried Lord Cleveland, whose pride and 
disgust, heightened by the terms proposed, now got the 
better of him. 

The man immediately put the deed in his pocket, and 
a scowl came over him which was quite terrific* At 
length, recovering his tone, he almost haughtily said, 

^ Your lordship is the best judge of your own affairsy 
as I am of mine.*^ 

** Your affairs !" murmured the earl, in a suppressed 
but indignant tone. 

*' Yes, my lord ; I suppose I am a man as well as your 
lordship, and have affairs, perhaps as pressing. In a 
word, I am able to assist your wishes, and I am able too 
ta refuse that assistance, unless I am jmd for it. If you 
did not suppose I had some such power, why did you 
meet mer 

The earl bit his lip. He felt that the man had, at least, 
some reason on his side ; but, from his manners and sor« 
did figure, was angry that he should have exposed him- 
self, to a situation to be thus addressed. But he was also 
divided between his pride and his interest, and only hesi- 
tated from the doubts which so mean an appearance 
raised, as to the possibility of making good these as- 
sertions. 

The stran&rer, perhaps, saw this; for, with cool eflfron- 
tery, and after looking at his own dress, he obs(»rved, 
** I see- what is passing in your lordship's mind ; but if 
I were what perhaps you take me for, how much easier, 
would another course have been ! If I wanted merdy 
the sum I have asked, we are here by ourselves, and you 
are so far right in the difference you put between us* 
that, I agree with you, it would be a most suspicious cir« 
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cnmstance for the gfreat Earl of Cleveland to be found 
alone in such a place, with such a wretch. What offers, 
therefore, against my honesty, might I not accuse 
you ofV 

*' Clascal !*' cried Lord Cleveland, both exasperated and 
alarmed; '*move off: I have trusted myself too long 
with you." 

So saying, he fairly pulled out one of his pistols and 
cocked it. The stranger, though still umnoved, and 
showing a coolness which the peer himself could not 
help admiring, took from his pocket a pistol on his part ; 
but he also reproduced his parchment, and unfolding it, 
so as evidently to exhibit a legal instrument, observed, 
*' You see I am armed as well as your lordship, should 
you proceed to violence. But this is the weapon I would 
rather oppose to yours. It is the actual deed of settle- 
ment made by your grand-uncle, John Cleveland, on his 
daughter. Lady Mowbray^ To know its contents is 
surely worth what I ask ; but to possess it, and if success 
attend it (which I professionally predict it will\ your 
lordship must come down more largely. As to tne sue- 
cess, however, I am willing to argue on the principle of 
no cure, no pay." 

Lord Cleveland, having partly recovered from his anger, 
occasioned by the freedom and vulgarity of the man, be- 
gan now to ponder upon the proposal. At length he ac- 
cepted it, and instantly paid the money. The stranger, 
upon receiving it, said his name was Silverlock, an at- 
torney, who, as he stated, had left off business, but which 
business, as it rather seemed, had left off him. He had 
formerly been employed under the solicitors of Lord 
Mowbray, and evidently (though he refused all account 
of it) must have robbed them of this important deed, 
which had been searched for in vain for years, though 
the loss had been kept secret. 

Lord Cleveland, more and more startled at the infamy 
of the man, conceived the design of arresting him on the 
spot, but postponejd it^or the purpose of extracting more 
information from him. Being asked, therefore, for what 
purpose he had secreted this document so long ago, Sil- 
verlock fairly avowed it was because he thought a time 
might come when he might turn it to account, should 
his necessities require it, **as," added he, ^they cer* 
tainly do now." 
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<*It seems, then, by your own account,'' said Lord 
Cleveland, •* that you are a rog^e V* 

** No more,** answered Silverlock, ** than many who 
think themselves, and are believed to be, my betters." 

^ It should seem, too, however," said the earl, survey- 
ing his figure again, ** that you have not yet succeeded 
by your roguery." 

•* That is neither here nor there," replied Silverlock, 
with coolness. ^ I may have had passions to gratify as 
well as your lordship; though in prudence I own you 
have the advantage of me." 

The earl cursed him in his heart for this insolent tone 
of equality, and then himself, for having given the «ort 
of right he seemed to feel to assume it. But he was 
fain to swallow his vexation, in his anxiety to pursue the 
inquiry. 

Retiring, therefore, to one of the alcoves, he read and 
pondered the instrument which Silverlock had produced 
to him ; on which, however, he observed that the broken 
lawyer kept a ferocious eye, while he continued to clutch 
a corner of it with his hand during the whole time L<»rd 
Cleveland was employed upon it. 

But whatever his future purpose in regard to Silver- 
lock, his lordship was far from comfortable with himself. 
For he had admitted a scoundrel, and that of the lowest 
kind, in some measure to his confidence; nor 'can we 
pity the indications of fear and shame which he exhibited, 
lest he should be discovered in the disgraceful tite-d-ttle 
to which he had (condescended. . 

He hurried over the deed in tremulous anxiety, at in- 
tervals looking out to observe if any of his acquaintance 
might be approaching ; so that he was by no means in a 
condition to make himself fully master of the document 
Meanwhile, his companion, who seemed to be a com- 
pound of selfishness and misanthropy, enjoyed his em- 
barrassment, and seeing how much the eouality of manner 
he had assumed annoyed the earl,triumpned, as it were, in 
making him feel it. 

" Never fear, my lord," he cried ; ** you may spoil all 
by being ashamed of me. We are embarked, you see, in 
the same cause." 

Lord Cleveland's eyes flashed anger, but Silverlock 
went on : 

•* You will not be able to comprehend what I have 
obliged you with, if you let this shame interfere with 
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ywa powers of apprehension. You had better read the 
whole of the deed over again ; and, as you seem not' to 
relish it here, I would propose having the honour of 
waiting upon you at Cleveland House." 

•* Never!" cried the earl, absolutely shuddering with 
scorn, which called up almost as much scorn from Sil- 
verlock. At length, however, though irritated beyond 
all patience, and still determined to bring the villain to 
justice, yet, as far as concerned himself, unwilling to 
lose the benefit of his treachery, Cleveland observed, 

" You say right. To be seen with so consummate a 
scoundrel must preclude all power of deliberation. As 
I have purchased you, 1 must see you again, but not at 
Cleveland House. Meet me, therefore, to-morrow, and 
bring the deed with you to my solicitor's." 

''Stop, my lord," said the i^nabashed Stlverlock; 
** whether I am a scoundrel for endeavouring to relieve 
my own necessities by making use of yours mayor may 
not be true, bi)t you have not yet purchased me. I sold 
you the sight of this deed, which you are at liberty again 
to peruse, here, but nowhere else. Or, if nothing will 
satisfy you but possession, a shorter way by far presents 
itself on the spot, by which the deed may be instantly 
yours." 

'* Be brief, sir," replied Cleveland, stifling a (it of pas- 
sion, ^ and let me know the full price of your iniquity." 

** I thank you, my lord," returned Silverlock ; " and I 
think I am but moderate if I propose for a check on your 
bankers for 5002. to deliver that to you which may put 
you in possession of ten thousand a-year." 

Cleveland was startled; but as the other refused to 
relax an inch, or to attend him again unless he complied, 
he found that his design of arresting him was probably 
suspected, and would be frustrated miless he executed it 
himsel f. This he had resolution enough to have attempted, 
notwithstanding the desperation of the party ; but he was 
embarrassed by fears for the deed and the probable loss 
of all the advantages which had appeared, however ob- 
scurely, in view. As, therefore, there was no time for 
deliberation, he decided at all events upon getting posses- 
sion of so important a document ; encouraging himself on 
the instant with the consolatory notion that he might con- 
trive-other means for bringing the villain to justice. Sil- 
verlock knew quite enough of human nature to perceive 
that he had conquered; and Lord Cleveland murmuring 
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something of wanting means to draw the eheck in that 
place, and the expediency, therefore, of their meeting in 
town, the difficulty was avoided, as if it had been fore- 
seen, by the attorney's pulling out an inkhom and paper, 
and presenting it to Lord Cleveland. 

** One thing more, however," added he, *' is wanting to 
this bargain. Your lordship must give me your honour 
that you will not return to town until I have had time to 
receive the check, and, moreover, that you will make no 
search for me afterward. Without this, I am off the con- 
tract.?' 

*' Contract !" exclaimed the ^arl, with a mixed sensa- 
tion of contempt for his companion and dissatisfaction 
with his own conduct. 

Silverlock was not wanting in a look of hatred on his 
part ; but he waited with a curl of his lip as if in subdued 
resentment until the peer should decide. 

'* And how," said Lord Cleveland, after ruminating a 
few moments, ^ if your future services should be wanting 
in proving this deed, or towards any suit that I may bring 
upon it I" 

*« My lord," replied Silverlock, " I am ready to trust 
you, for your interest is concerned in it." 

Lord Cleveland again felt uneasy, while Silverlock i»ro- 
ceeded : — 

" I say I am ready to trust that you, my lord, will take 
no proceedings against me, at least until you have tho- 
roughly ascertained the value of this document. But 
others may, whose interest lies the other way ; and you 
will excuse me, therefore, for not revealing the place of 
my abode. But let your pride think what it please of me, 
I scorn to take your money for an unavailing service. 
Should you, therefore, hereafter want explanations in re- 
gard to the deed you are about to purchase, I promise to 
be forthcoming (as far, at least, as may be necessary to 
perfect my assistance) on an application to this address." 

So saying, he pulled out a dirty card, with a reference 
to some man in Lyon's-inn ; and perceiving the earl to 
be too much disgusted even to touch it, a storm of resent- 
ment in his turn gathered on his brow. For the peer no- 
thing was now lefu He took down the address in his 
pocket-book, signed the check which put him in posses- 
sion of the precious deed, and jQed from Kensington as he 
would from the plague. . 

Let not the detaik of this scene be thought too minute. 
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Tliey adbrd aJesson to the proudest on the power of a 
▼icious appetency to break down the strongest bulwarks 
of pride. These often stand in the place of virtue, and it 
is grievous to see them fall, through self-interest, at the 
foot of vulgar insolence and sordid crime. It is not^wiUi- 
bnt its use, therefore, to show how bad passion may level 
all distinction, and how near, in consequence, the toe of 
tile peasant may come to the heel of the courtier. In 
this instance, it must be confessed, the kibe of Lord 
Cleveland was cruelly galled. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE CERTAINTIES OF LAW. 

Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye^ 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit c^ judgment; 
But in these nice sharp qiiillets of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

^ Sbakbfbass. 

Though restored to self-consequence in the grandeur 
of his house and the obsequiousness of his domestics* 
Lord Cleveland could not immediately recover his self- 
possession. His pride had been severely wounded by the 
mtercourse which he had permitted himself to hold with 
not merely a villain, but one seemingly of the dregs of 
mankind; nor had the result of that intercourse been 
such as to satisfy his better feelings. On the contrary, 
locked in his closet, and any thing but easy in regard to 
the line of conduct he had pursued, he passed a self-ex- 
amination by no means pleasant to his self-love. 

It could not be wrong, indeed, to seek for the proof of 
rights of which he might have unjustly been deprived ; 
but it could not be right, he thought, to connive with a 
robber in order to obtain them. 

He pursued this train UU his thoughts became as un- 
satisfactory as they were tumultuous. Aa confused notion 
haunted him that he might himself be deemed a larcener, 
or, at best, a receiver of the fruits of larceny ; nor was 
his shame lessened by the feeling that all this had been 
incurred with a view to attack the fortune of a kins- 
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woman, and that kinswoman an orphan girL Under these 
impressions, the insignia of a high order which belonged 
to him, and which lay on the table before him, caught his 
eye. He shuddered, and murmured something about a 
stain to knighthood. 

Nor was Lord Cleveland insincere in this. We hare 
painted him alive to the theory of virtue, and though too 
frequently departing from it, never doing so without 
something like remorse, or at least self-blame. No man, 
besides, understood the value of reputation better, or, 
indeed, wished it more for its own sake ; and his mind 
was naturally so lofty, that the only wonder was that he 
ever could be mean. 

In the present instance, all this was enhanced by Che 
disgusts which he had undergone, from having forced him- 
self to put up with the vulgar insolence of a low*bred 
villain ; and it must be owned, if villany always appeared 
in such a shape, few would be in love with it. 

Altogether, the Earl of Cleveland was any thing but 
happy at his morning's work ; nor was he disposed to 
examine his dearly-tought instrument with that imme- 
diate devouring attention which might have been ex- 
pected, considering its importance, and the means he had 
taken to acquire it. A happy thought at length cahie 
across him, in which, to do him justice, he was perfectly 
sincere. He resolved to restore the deed to the Mowbray 
family as soon as he had availed himself of its contents; 
which, considering how interested he was, he conceived 
he had a perfect right to do. 

His bell at length rang. — ^Mr. Graves, his solicitor, was 
sent for to attend him instantly; and meantime he sat 
down to ponder the contents of his acquisition. 

What immediately and most struck him was, the inai 
tificial manner, or rather the total want of technicality»jp 
which the instrument was drawn. For, strange as it ma^i 
appear, it was prepared by old Mr. Cleveland himself 
assisted only by a very ignorant village attorney, who 
had engrossed it, and who was named as sole trustee to 
the iises of the settlement. To account for this, it ought 
to be explained that this Mr. Cleveland was a miser, a 
humorist, and a self«opinionated man, who had scarcely 
ever stirred from the remote dis'nct in Yorkshire from 
which he derived his name. He was skilled in mort- 
gaj^es ; by which, added to dabbling in the South Sea, but 
ehiefly an undeviating parsimony for full forty years, ha 
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had amassed immense wealth. His Yamty^ as well as his 
avarice had combined to satisfy him that the deed which 
he and his country lawyer and friend had prepared was 
sufficiently binding for all the purposes (important as they 
were) for which he had concocted it. 

His only child, a daughter, was married to William, 
Earl of Mowbray (father of the last), with his entire ap- 

Erobation; the more particularly, because her husband 
ad consented to take her without a fortune, on the solemn 
promise that she should be made heiress to all her father's 
real estates ; which promise, however, bad no legal bind- 
ing, alii was trusted entirely to the old man*8 famUy pride, 
of which he possessed a great share. 

Nor was Lord Mowbray deceived in his expectations ; 
for Mr. Cleveland amused himself during almost all the 
rest of his life with drawing up various deeds of settle- 
ment, all ending in this last which had so strangely got 
into Lord Cleveland's possession ; and as it was univer- 
sally known that Lord and Lady Mowbray were the prom- 
ised and designed heirs, they quietly succeeded ; while 
all the personsd property, to an immense amount, save ten 
thousand pounds to Lady Mowbray, was bequeathed by 
will to the then Earl of Cleveland, nephew of the testator, 
and father of the present earl. 

The following are the passages in the deed which, how- 
ever ambiguous the phraseology, were reasoned upon by 
Silverlock in an accompanying paper as favourable to 
Lord Cleveland's pretensions : — 

•Whereas," says the deed, "the said John Cleveland 
has already by his will disposed of all his personal prop- 
erty to a large amount (forty thousand pounds) in favour 
of his nephew, Charles, Earl of Cleveland, meaning to 
settle his real estates upon the descendants of his only 
daughter, Maria, Countess of Mowbray, who, with her 
husband, Henry, Earl of Mowbray, are both now de- 
ceased, leaving as their only heirs William, present Earl 
of Mowbray, and the Lady Eleanor De Vere, wife of 
Colonel De Vere; but if they fail of having issue, it is his 
intention th^t the said estates shall return to the name of 
Cleveland, in the head of the family then alive.; Now 
THE SAID John Cleveland conveys all the said real estates 
to Philip Dowlas, gentleman, in trust for himself, John 
Cleveland, for life, and afterward to the use of his said 

gsindson, William, Earl of Mowbray, and his heirs male; 
iling which William and his heirs^ to the heirs tnaU of 
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his said gfanddaugliter, tbe Lady Eleanor DeVeve. Bur 
if the title of Mowbray become extinct, then the said es- 
'tates are to go to the then existing Earl of Clevelhndy of 
the blood and family of the said John Cleyeland, who may 
be alive at the time when the title of Mowbray so fails, 
to be held by him in tail maU ; and failing the heire of 
his said grandchild, William, Earl of Mowbray, if there 
should be female descendants of the said John Clevdand 
left when the said estates pass to the heir male as afore- 
said, then the said estates shall be charged with twenty 
thousand pounds as a provision for such female descend* 
ants, share and share alike." # , 

Such was the loose composition of this remarkable set- 
tfement, and, considering its immense importance in the 
disposition of the real property of the settler, it is extra* 
ordinary how little it had ever been known to the parties 
most affected by its provisions. As to the Lord Cleveland 
alive at the time of his uncle's decease having been con- 
stituted legatee of the personal property, which as much 
surprised as it contented him, and having always under- 
stood that the real property was settled, as was natural, 
upon the grandchila or children of the deceased, the last 
Lord Mowbray was suffered to succeed without imiuiry 
into any thing farther; the will commencing with a 
** Whereas, all my real estates are already settied on my 
grandchildren by my daughter Maria." ~ Then as to Colo- 
nel De Vere being almost always abroad, he had as little 
opportunity as disposition to sift into remote contingen- 
cies, satisfied by Mr. Dowlas, the trustee (who had in- 
stantly become the managing lawyer of Lord Mowbray), 
that his children were in the entail after the heirs of that 
lord should fail. Under these circumstances of ignorance 
or indifference, the deed itself was stolen by the honest 
Mr. Silver! ock, which precluded all further knowledge ; 
and Lady Constance being left sole inheritrix imder the 
will of her father, who had succeeded, as of course, by an 
understood deed of settlement (though the understanding 
was merely general), there never had been a contempla^ 
tion, either by the Clevelands or the De Veres, that her 
title could be contested. 

But the deed being now forthcoming, its provisions ad- 
mitted of a very different interpretation, according to the 
situation of the different parties. ** It is clear," said the 
reasoning of Silverlock, " first, that Lady Constance, being 
a female, could not take what was to go to an heir male, 
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whoever that might be ; next, from the express mention 
that the £arl of Cleveland should succeed in the event 
of the title of Mowbray becoming extinct, and the estates 
continuing in tail male when they come to him or his 
family, it is clear that the heir male meant can only be 
the present earl." 

And to this opinion inclined Mr. Graves when he ar« 
rived and had perused the deed. . This was an extremely 
cautious gentleman, if he might not be called timid; but 
who, by the help of a sleek clean skin, plain dress, and 
supple manners, had acquired and preserved considerable 
business, with the reputation of never plunging his clients 
into danger. We say inclined to this opinion, because 
he had never been known to give a positive one in his 
. life ; and we would not wish to hurt his reputation in this 
instance by asserting that he had departed from his usual 
practice. Lord Cleveland, it was said, employed hiniy 
because, while he always formed his own opinions, he 
was willing that their decision should be tempered by the 
other's caution. In the case before us, an instance of-the 
propriety of this occurred ; for no sooner was the history 
of the deed unfolded, than Mr. Graves blessed himself a 
thousand times, and besought his lordship to have nothing 
more to do with it. Lord Cleveland looking astonish- 
ment, the prudent Graves assured him that he was on the 
brink of a precipice ; for that what he had done amounted- 
to a compounding of felony, which.was almost as great a 
crime in law as a prwiiittmre itself. 

The earl, to bis consternation, told Mr. Graves that he 
would run the risk ; but added, that as soon as he had 
derived such benefit as he felt he had a right to reap from 
the deed, he meant to restore it to the Mowbrays. The 
prudent solicitor here turned his prudence to the other 
side, and besought his patron against th^s in his most ear- 
nest manner, as such a proceeding, lie said, might ruin 
the whole case. Upon the case itself, however, Mr. 
Graves could not be brought to -any opinion which might 
be termed explicit, except his very full and free agreement 
with his noble client that it was a question very well 
worth trying. 

The opinion of a very eminent conveyancer was now 

taken, who said there was a sea of uncertainty hanging 

about the words " heirs mcde^^ and ** heirs^ or ^^ failing 

the hdrs^^ which were contradictory; as ^^heirs** ana 

**^Jailing the heirs" might meafi heirs generaU which would 

80^ 
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ceTtainly inelude Lady Constance. But there is also, 
a<kled the opinion, a direct contradiction between the two 
positive enacting^ clauses, by which, on the extinction of 
the title of Mowbray, the estates shall go to Lord Cleve- 
laird; yet, on the failure of Lord Mowbray and his heirs 
(in which the extinction of the title is included) they are 
to go to the heir male of. Lady Eleanor. This is so irre- 
concilable^ that it will probably vitiate the whole deed, 
and then Lady Constance will take as heir-at-law. 

This was too far from satisfactory for Lord Cleveland 
to be content with it ; and, accordingly, another opinion 
from another conveyancer, equally eminent, was iaken, 
who said, that though the words ^^heirs^^ and ^^ Jailing the 
heirst^ if left unexplained, would certainly include Lady 
Constance, yet Uiere were abundant explanatory passages 
to oust her, and particularly the clause by which, on the 
extinction of the title of Mowbray, the estates should 
pass to the GleVeland family, and, emphatically, the pro- 
vision of money for female descendants. 

80 far, so good: but the opinion went on to say, that 
these last clauses were wholly contradicted by the pream- 
ble, which might possibly let in the descendants generally 
of Maria, Countess of Mowbray; and then the contest 
would lie between Lady Constance and Lady Eleanor, or 
Mr. De Vere. 

The last opinion was wormwood to the feelings of 
Lord Cleveland, as, not only was it adverse to his own 
claim, but set up that of another family, whose success, 
of all persons in the world, he least thought of, and most 
deprecated. 

A third opinion was therefore taken, which crowned 
all his wishes. , 

'* For though,'* said the sage, "it were doubtful (which 
it is not) whether Lord Cleveland or Lady Constance 
should take ; if there is one thing more certain tiian an- 
other, it is that none of the other descendants of Maria, 
Countess of Mowbray, can take. For, however it may 
be in wills, nothing can be more clear tiiian the rule of 
law as to deeds, that the most definite statement of the 
party's intentions in a preamble shall go for nothing in 
opposition to a known technical form (bearing one, and 
one only meaning), or a plain, unambiguous provision, 
such as that upon the extinction of the title of Mowbray, 
the estates shall go to the existing Earl of Cleveland, ia 
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Afl for Lady Constance's claim, the oracle asserted that 
it was not worthy consideration, females being ousted ia 
express terms ; and Mn De Vere's was equally defence- 
less, as, though heir male to Lady Eleanor, Lady Elea- 
nor herself had no claim ; and that whole branch, there- 
fore, could only come in under the implication of the 
preamble, which, as has been stated, can never stand 
against a positive, known, and technical form of con- 
veyance. 

Fortified by such a preponderance of opinion against 
the rights of Lady Constance, and the De Vere claim 
being too shadowy to think of. Lord Cleveland was re- 
solved to take the field. But first he wished to disbur- 
then himself of what, to do him justice, weighed heavily, 
if not upon his virtue, at least upon his fears for his repu- 
tation, namely, the treaty with the villain Silverlock. 
For this purpose he wrote a letter to Lord Clanellan, and 
in his quality of guardian ; in which he fairly enough 
stated the transac^tion, which, as he observed, had been 
thrust suddenly and unexpectedly upon him. 

" Finding myself, however," said the letter, " as irre- 
vocably as unaccountably plunged in an interview with 
a scoundrel, it was not easy for me id extricate myself, 
nor, for your sakes, any more than my own, to make an 
inactive retreat, and leave a document of such immense ^ 
importance to one or other of us in his possession. I 
trust your lordship will agree with me, that it was of far 
more consequence for' the rightful owner to repossess 
himself of this deed, than by conniving at the crime by 
which it had come to his possession, to let one wretch 
more loose upon the world. My first impulse was, in- 
deed, to anest him ; but not oiily from his desperation 
this might have required more force than I was singly 
master of, but it might have endangered the entire and 
perfect possession of the writing. There was no time to 
{dan, and I purchased a document to whieh I find I have 
no right, and which I am therefore ready to deliver to 
whomever your lordship will appoint, for the {ffoper 
owner. 

^ But though I have no right to the parchment, the 
rights with which its contents invest me, are, I find, in- 
c^culable. The law people have given their opinions, 
some more, some less favourable to me; but all unfavour- 
able to the possession by Lady Constance of that part 
of her estates which her father derived from my flEuuily* 
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Upon this it is most necessary that I consult your lord- 
ship; and as it involves a question of still greater and 
dearer consequence to me tlian the estates themselves, I 
request of your complaisance that you will give me a 
meeting upon it before you communicate the contents of 
this packet to any human being." 

And what was it that was of greater and dearer conse- 
quence to Lord Cleveland than the estates themselves I 
Is* it possible that this worn-out son of the world could 
still continue to love a person who had so repeatedly, we 
will not say disdained, but declined his affection 1 Could 
the natural reaction of the henrt be so different in him 
from all others, that he could still love, in spite of what 
he thought ill-usage, spite of anger, of thirst of revenge, 
and even of hopelessness itself? 

It was even so ; though were we to analyze this way« 
ward heart correctly, we might find nothing really un- 
natural in these feelings. That a man may be refused, 
be angry, and desire revenge, and yet feel his breast filled 
with the object who has occasioned all this, is of every 
day^s occurrence. Whether what he may feel be true 
tendeiliess, or only an uneasiness under slight, which no- 
thing can effectually cure but success in the end, may be 
made a question. Yet, while the uneasiness continue, 
it may pass for love with the world, and even with the 
patient himself. But can he feel thus^ and yet be really 
Ikopeless ? We ask, on our parts, hopeless of what ? If 
of inspiring real tenderness, which he perhaps cares not 
for, and possibly himself never fell, we say yes ! If of 
producing satne change, of sacrificing to vanity, or of 
finally conquering whatever it was his object to conquer 
— we say no. When hopes, even such as these, are 
thoroughly abandoned, so is the pursuit. 

Now, mark the application ! Was Lo^d Cleveland ca- 
pable of real love ? that love which almost worships its 
object, and is the delight of a pure and delicate heart 1 
In an earlier time we might be disposed to answer in the 
affirmative. The character and disposition of Constance 
had certainly moved him more than ever he had been 
moved before ; and had he succeeded, his mind wovdd 
have enjoyed the only chance' it had of recovering its 
long-lost tone. But, as it was, that could not be. His 
desperation had banished those purer notions about her 
which had gleamed, though faintly, in his memorable 
QOBversation at Castle Mowbray with De Vere* They 
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were now like images that move us in a: light sleep, too 
indistinct to be imbodied, too fleeting to be remembered. 
No ; there was yet passion, but no purity in the love of 
Lord Cleveland; What, then, so excited, what so en- 
chained him, as to give an air of constancy to his affec- 
tion, which rather raised than hurt him in the world 1 
Let him who knows that world answer; Vanity! Pride! 
the pride of conquering difficulties ; a natural ardour and 
haughtiness wounded to the quick. All these would find 
consolation from success, in Uie end, quite sufficient to 
keep up the pursuit, though love had never been felt, or 
had changed (which it had not) into absolute disgust. 

This, therefore, must explain, what we own requires 
explanation, the phenomenon, as it may be called, which 
closed the end of the letter to Lord Clanellan. For 
Lord Cleveland, from some or all of these causes, had 
never been able to banish Constance entirely from his 
mind ; and he had conceived fresh hopes, from the im- 
portant acquisition he had recently made. 

He at least thought he had found an opportunity of 
appearing in a new character for generosity and disin- 
terestedness, by the use he intended to make of it; or, 
if that should fail, it still remained an engine of terror, 
and, at worst, of vengeance. How all this was devel- 
oped, how conducted, the changes it produced, and how 
it ended, remains to be seen. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE MISTAKES OF PIODS. 

Nay, if the gentle spirit ofmoTlnK words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
Fll woo you like a soldier— at arm's end. 

Sbaxbfbark. 

Upon the receipt of Lord Cleveland's letter. Lord 
Clanellan, who had returned from Castle Mowbra^r, gave 
him the choice of the next six hours for the interview he 
had solicited. They met, and the first subject discussed 
ended in all the satisfaction to the eari which he could 
have hoped : for as he had not felt obliged to state to the 
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marquis the different hopes and wishes he had enter- 
tained in meetings Silverlock, or the exact views for him- 
self which had afterward prompted the purchase of ^e 
deed. Lord Clanellan, in the most unqualified manner ac- 
quitted him of having tampered with a robber. 

•* Whether you were right," said he, ** in meeting this 
villain without greater precaution may be a question ot 
pnidence, but not of morality ; andj having met him, I 
Know not that you could have done otherwise. But your 
offer to restore the document to its true owner stamps 
the whole transaction with honour." 

Lord Cleveland bowed, and waited with some interest 
for the marquis to proceed. 

*' As to the consequence^ of this important discvoery^ 

^ as your lordship calls it, of a document which we must 

' be permitted to assert no one ever attempted to conceal, 

there can be but one feeling," said Lord Clanellan, ** on 

the part of Lady Constance — ^namely, that justice should 

be done, and the law take its course." - 

" Spoken like yourself," replied Lord Cleveland ; " yet 
the stake is immense. Full ten thousand a year^ and 
possibly the arrears !" 

" Were it a hundred instead of ten," returned Lord 
Clanellan, *' I should give the same answer." 

** And would you do nothing, recommend nothing, cateh 
at nothing," said Lord Cleveland, " for your ward to avoid 
so immense a loss ?" 

"To catch at any thing,'^ returned the marquis, "im* 
plies something at least not becoming, and therefore not 
worthy your admirable kinswoman. But I would do 
every thing, and recommend every thing, not dishonour- 
able, to preserve her from misfortune." 

Lord Cleveland's cheek experienced a slight tinge at 
these words. He felt rebuked, and rebuke was not agree- 
able to him. 

•* I should have hoped," said he proudly, "that I had 
credit enough with Lord Clanellan for these words to 
have been spared." 

The marquis assured him he meant not the least allu- 
sion, except to his own feelings; and Lord Cleveland 
proceeded. 

" May I hope, then, that any thing I may have to pro- 
pose to avoid so great a blow to the interests of Lady 
Constance, as weU as an icUu which I know must be on- 
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l^easant to her delicate mind, maybe viewed with good- 
will, if not with favour?" 

"As her guardian," replied the marquis, with po- 
liteness, " I am ready to listen, as becomes me, to any 
proposal which Lord Cleveland may think it right to 
make." 

"But you are cold, marquis," returned Lord Cleve- 
land, " and my proiK)sals are not to be thrown away upon 
an unwilling heart. They emanate from feelings which 
ought at least to be respected, and I go not a step until I 
am assured that I am willingly heard." 

" If this mean," replied the marquis, " any thing ia 
the shape of menace — " 

•' The farthest in the world from it," interrupted Cleve- 
land, alarmed at his own haste ; " and you must forgive. 
any thing~~that may appear abrupt from one whose feel- 
ing is at this moment too anxious to be conveyed in terms 
very measured." 

The marquis looked surprised, and Cleveland went on. 

" Know, then, that you see before you a man who, with 
all the efforts he has made to conquer himself, is still the 
lover of your admirable ward. She has resisted my ad- 
vances more than once ; and I know well what would be 
required of me by pride. But though I am not deficient 
in that respect" (and he forced a smile, which called up a 
real one in his hearer), " I own that I can feel none to- 
wards so gentle a creature." 

" Your lordship but properly ^appreciates her," said 
Lord Clanellan, somewhat softening towards him. 

The earl then proceeded to explain all his wishes, 
which, never suppressed, had rekindled, he said, upon 
the prospects which what he still called his discovery 
had opened. 

" I felt," said the earl, " all the advantages it gave me, 
but—" 

" You must give me leave to stop you," cried the mar- 
quis, interrupting him; "1 know of no advantage you 
can have derived from yonr new situation over the pure 
and disinterested being whom you seek, even were all 
your supposed claims already confirmed. But I need 
not point out to 3^ou that we acknowledge no claims^ nor 
even know of any that can affect our commonesi interests, 
much less influence a heart which you have yourself de- 
scribed as delicate." 

" I confess myself wrong," said the earl, with a vexed 
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air, •* and acknowledge you have reason in what yon say. 
I had better, therefore, come at once to the point ; which 
is, that I had far rather owe what may devolve upon me 
to Lady Constance's own bounty, by giving me her hand, 
than to any decision of the law, even supposing it were 
now ready to be pronounced." 

*' I am to understand, then," said the marquis, '^that 
you still love Lady Constance ; and that, provided your 
' hand is accepted, these supposed claims will be sup- 
pressed." 

" Exactly so, and I desire your frank answer to my 
proposals." 

** Frankly, then, as guardian, I shall think myself bound 
to lay them before Lady Constance." 

^ I conclude so. But is that all % Have you no opinion 
upon my offers ? No advice 1" 

*' None in the world." 

"And why not 1" 

" Because not only is it an affair which concerns the 
lady alone, but I know not a person in the world who 
could f5rm a better opinion of it than Lady Constance 
herself." 

Lord Cleveland did not like this fencing on the part of 
Lord Clanellan ; and, coming to close quarters, fairly 
asked his own sentiments upon his chance of success ; 
^ for sentiments I suppose you must have," said he. 

*' If I must give them," answered Lord Clanellan, ** you 
will not be (tended, I hope, if I say, I think you will 
not succeed. Excuse me if I compare your proceedings 
to the rough addresses of Henry VIIL when he sought 
Mary of Scotland for his son. He made war, * and the 
Scots,' says the historian, * resisted the more, because 
they did not like this rough way of wooin^J* " 

"Do you blame me, then, for expressmg my, opinion 
of ray legal rights 1" 

" By no means : but I blame you for offering to com« 
promise their suppression — ^" 

Lord Cleveland absolutely started at this accusation ; 
a tempest gathered on his brow, while the marquis, not 
noticing it, coolly went on. 

" If I know any thing of Lady Constance, had she 
no preconceived opinions, nay, if they were in yoUr fa- 



vour—" 



" Which it seems they are not," cried the earl with 
(fetulance : " but go on ;" and he folded his arms in a 
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listening posture^ but tnmed away to hide the impTession 
which the marquis's implied supposition had made upcm 
his spirit. 

"My lord," answered Lord Clanellan, "let us not 
hurry one another. The situation you place me in is 
always a delicate, in this instance a difficult one. It 
were easy for me to parry it, by merely saying that 
your lordship is of far too much consequence for me not 
to lay your proposals before my ward ; and with this I 
might cease. IBut you have also pressed me for my 
own opinion, which, excuse me if I say, you ought not 
to demand.'' 

Cleveland admired his placidity, yet wished himself 
under ground for having put his wishes in his power. 
But he was too far gone to recede, and summoned all his 
patience while Lord Clanellan resumed. 

" I have observed to you, that even if Lady Constance 
had prejudices in your favour (of which I know nothing), 
this novel, and again I will call it rough mode of wooing 
would, I think, determine her against you. If her feel- 
ings are against you already — ^" 

"Of which you know. something," again interrupted 
the petulant earl. 

" My lord," said Lord Clanellan, " it is fit we break off. 
You must excuse me if I content myself with saying 
that I shall certainly lay your proposals before Lady Con-> 
stance, with all the offered advantages, and also the 
threats, with which they have been accompanied." 

**^I have used no threats," replied Lord Cleveland, with 
vehemence ; " and I throw myself upon your considera- 
tion, not to let my eagerness to succeed prejudice me, as 
I perceive it will. I therefore entreat you to commend 
my suit, without the accompaniment of the threat which 
you think I have held out. Annihilating that word be- 
tween us, conceive that I have merely opened to you what 
I have so lately learned of my claims in law, without the 
intimation that I mean to enforce them." 

" You ask an impossibility," returned Lord Clanellan. 
" Were I only the friend of Lady Constance, to conceal 
her danger would be false tenderness. As her guardian, 
it would be treason." 

" Surely you are too honourable," said Lord Cleveland, 
" to take advantage of an imprudence which you must 
.perceive has aiisen from the anxiety of love alone!" 

* I am distressed," answered Lord Clanellan, " but not 
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emlmmssed. It is wholly impossit^le for nse, standing 
in the relation I do to Lady Constance, to keep from her 
the dan^r that hangs over her fortune ; or, knowing the 
alternative your lordship holds out, not to acquaint her 
with the means of avoiding it. if your lordship, how- 
ever, retract that alternative, and mean me to understand 
that you withdraw your claims at cdl eoerUs, then, and 
then only, can 1 think myself released from my duty in 
this respect. But neither do we expect you to do this, 
nor could you if you would, nor ougnt you if you could, 
consistently with your duty to yourself or to those who 
may come after you.** 

** But I may gratuitously release my rig:ht,** cried Lord 
Cleveland ; '* and I will do so to-morrow, if you will only 
tell me it will make a favourable impression on this hea^ 
veuly girl. Say, I beseech you." 

** Such generosity could not fail to impress any woman 
favourably," said the marquis ; ^ and this 1 may willingly 
concede. Whether that favourable impression may rise 
to the height you evidently mean is a point upon which 
I am equ'cdly bound, as a man of honour, not to hazard 
an opinion." 

** Mv impatience has destroy^ed me," exclaimed Lord 
Cleveland, taking a quick turn in the room ; then grasp- 
ing the marquis's arm, *' Lord Clanellan," said he, ** though 
a man of all others perhaps the most practised in the 
world, you see before you, upon these points, an absolute 
child. Will you promise at least to give me time, and 
wait till to-morrow before you take any proceeding on 
this communication?" 

Lord Clanellan, really almost pitying his condition, 
gave the promise required ; but stated, that after what 
had passed, he could not longer keep his ward in igno- 
rance of what so deeply concerned ner ; and with this 
the two noblemen parted. 

On his way home, the spoiled child of the world gave 
a loose to his rage, which the cool firmness of Lord Clan- 
ei Hn had forced him to suppress. *' I was a fool and a 
madman," exclaimed he, ^ to hope to make any impres- 
sion upon a man who has no passions : an automaton, 
put into motion by rule and line. Alas ! he never knew 
a sensation of love, any more than of ambition, or the 
viUue of money. Cunning, however, withal, for his ward ; 
an excellent guardian ; yes, yes ! very excellent !" Then 
pulling out the deed the moment he got home, he read it. 
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with all the opinions taken upon it, for the tenth titoie that 
day ; and feeling more than ever confident that the male 
heir mentioned could only describe himself, he started 
up with an exclamation, " Release my right ! give up ten 
thousand a year, to be rejected perhaps after all! rejected, 
as 1 have been already ! Ambition, interest, and revenge 
forbid !" 

So saying, he ordered Clayton and Graves to be sent 
for ; and breaking an engagement to dinner, he shut him- 
self up with them during the rest of the day, torturing 
the whole English language from every thing that could 
be construed against his calse, until no construction was 
left but what confirmed it. The result was, that he felt 
so confident of success in his cause, that he could not 
submit to withdraw his claim on the event of an imcer- 
tain suit ; and he sent a letter in form to Lord Clanellan 
to that effect, only repeating, that he would still rather 
derive these estates from Lady Constance herself than 
ttom a decision of a court of law. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



PRINCIPLB. 

I grant I am a woman, but witbal 

A woman well repated.— Shaxspkakb. 



Evert dinner-table and every drawing-room, the court, 
the city, all London now rang with the subject of Lord 
Cleveland's claim on the inheritance of Lady Constance. 
Politicians forgot the colonies and the Continent to dis- 
cuss it ; the shuffling at the whist-table was prolonged, in 
order that the old might talk of it ; and the yotg^ lost 
the figure in the dance, in expressing their wonder who 
would succeed, and in commenting upon the conduct of 
all the parties concerned. By this latter class, especially 
the females, Lord Cleveland was universally condemned 
for seeking to ruin a 3'^oung orphan merely because she 
could not love him ; while her rejection of him, imder 
such perilous chances, was lauded to the skies. She was 
a true heroine, a model of delicacy and greatness of soul. 
At any rate, she would have Castle Mowbray and the 
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Staflbirdihiye estates left; but then again, what would 
be^her means to support such a place % and what were 
those means in comparison with. former e3cpectations 1 

Lord Clandlan had, like a correct guardian, laid all the 
l[reat earlis pretensions before his ward. At the same 
time, his sense of propriety would not allow him to ac- 
company this with one single moving word. The talk 
of the claim had already reached her ; but, wholly unused 
to business, and in fact almost embarrassed with the 
cares of her large inheritance, she received the account 
of the danger that threatened her without alarm. Had 
she been told, indeed, that half her fortune was to be ac- 
tually taken from her, it would scarcely have moved, 
certainly not made her unhappy. But when Lord Clan- 
ellan came down post, to detail the overtures of the 
earl, no words can express her annoyance. Astonish- 
ment, disgust, and resentment, all got-the better of her, 
and for a while she could make no reply. At last she 
was able to exclaim, '' Is it possible I can be thought so 
vile I Am I to be bribed into the acceptance of a man 
whom } not only cannot love, but must ever consider as 
the destroyer of my father?'* 

A mingled sorrow and dignity accompanied this ex- 
clamation, which was deeply felt by her aunt and Lord 
Clanellan, who offered every consolation to a spirit evi- 
dently wounded. ^ Dear Constance,** said the marquis, 
*' I feared, nay, I knew how tins would be, and I believe 
that duty alone could impose this task upon me. The 
same duty, however, if I may not say justice itself, 
obliges me to add, that under whatever rough appear- 
ances, and however you may reject him, I am convinced 
that Lord Cleveland loves you.*' 

A sort of displeasure, mixed with terror, came over 
tlie brow of Constance at this intimation. It was evi- 
dent that she disliked his attachment more than she 
feared his vengeance. ^ Am I then," she asked, looking 
with surprise at Lord Clanellan, " to consider you as his 
advocate T' 

" Never, dear Constance ; never would I presume to 
be the advocate of any one with you ; for never could I 
so much afiront your own clear judgment and admirable 
heart. But there is a debt due to justice to which the 
worst people have a right. TTiis paid, I have not a word 
to say for Lord Cleveland ; and if my advice be asked, I 
will give it freely." 
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^ You are the same upright man and kind friend I have 
always' found you," returned Constance ; ^ and I will beg 
you to be the bearer of my answer." 

" I am here for that purpose," observed the marquis; 
" but is it a thing to be decided in a moment ? and may 
not your decision be the safer for proceeding on delibera- 
tion?" 

" 1 want no deliberation," replied Constance, " to an- 
swer proposals which would be an affront to the meanest 
of my sex. For even if I could love this gentlemaD, 
such conduct as his would destroy all affection in destroy- 
ing esteem. But I do not, cannot love him. God knows 
if it had been otherwise I might not now have been the 
helpless orphan whom he imagines is so much in his 
power." 

Here, the remembrance of her father coming over her, 
what the danger menaced to her fortune could not pro- 
duce her filial tenderness effected in a moment. It was, 
however, rather a relief than otherwise to give vent to 
her feelings in tears. 

*' Tell him," at length she said, on recovering, " that 
he knows little of the person — but no ! degrade me not 
by explanations. Tell him, if you please, that what my 
poor father could not induce me to consent to can never 
be wrung from me by self-interest or threats. Threats, 
indeed, I cannot consider them ; sinoe, as to these estates, 
if I have no right to them, he himself cannot be more 
anxious to recover than I am willing to restore them." 

" Noble girl !" cried Lady Eleanor, throwing herself 
into the arms of her niece. " My own, own Constance ! 
who but must revere you ?" 

The marquis was also much moved, for Constance had 
been like a daughter to him, and he was overpowered to 
think, that the beautiful playful child whom in her in- 
fancy he had been wont with the marchioness to fondle 
hard, in so few years, assumed such elevation of character 
as, added to her sweetness, made her appear little less 
than angelic. 

These admiring feelings of friends whom she so much 
loved affected Constance still more, so that she could not 
conceal her emotions. Lord Clanellan, however, diverted 
her from them for the present, by the necessity he felt to 
explain what had begun to make him uneasy, lest the 
part he had taken might be misunderstood. Seating hM- 
aelf, thereforei by her, and taking one of her hands. ** If 
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I could tell yoo,'* said he» ^'how much I admire the an- 
■wer you hare dictated, yon would perhaps wonder that 
I should be the person to have borne such proposids. 
Be assured that in this I did not wrong the purest of all 
minds. In effect, the answer you have given is nearly 
the same as that which, without consulting you, I mysd^ 
returned as probable.** 

Constance gave him a look of gratitude, and took his 
hud with an affection whidi defighted Idm. He pro- 
ceeded r— 

'^But though I had the most entire persuasion that 
such would be your determination, it was not for me to 
make it in form to the person who had adihressed you. 
However I might blame him, he had a right to receive it 
from no one but yourself, and that none but yourself 
should determine upon his proposals. As they might 
also affect your legal interests, it was still more in^ra- 
tive upon ipae to refer them to your own deliberative 
cdioice, and not usurp a judgment which none could exer- 
cise for you. On the other hand, I had another duty to 
perform to this unhappy person himself; for, under ail 
nis discourasements, I saw that he loved you ; a circum« 
stance which, could it influence your decision, I was 
bound, in the same plainness and sincerity, to lay before 
you." 

. Lady Constance glistened with pleasure, not at the 
marquis's history of Lord Cleveland, but at his own ac- 
count of himself; and interrupting. him (if one of the 
sweetest smiles in Uie world could be said to be an inter- 
ruption), she assured him that all explanations were un- 
necessary to vindicate a regard for her honour, *' Which 
I v^y believe,'* said she, *^ no one else, save perhaps — ;** 
but she here checked herself, and walked to a garden 
door for air and recollection, and that indulgence of 
thought which had lately often come over her, and was 
BOW one of the few pleasures of her heart. 

In the end, it was settled that Lord Clanellan, alter 
conveying her answer to Lord Cleveland, should imme- 
diately tiULe (Mrder for the defence of her rights, riibuld 
they be attacked* This being decided on, in a short time 
(so little worldly was her mind) she seemed to have en- 
tirely dismissed from it claims which, even if successful, 
she Mt would never affect, much less destroy, her hap- 
piness. 

Nor. was this mere theoiy. The vindictive Cleveland* 
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Spurred equally by pride and the desire of wealthy neg*- 
lected even politics (now assuming a most critical aspect) 
to pursue this new object. He was closeted often with 
Lord Oldcastle, but oftener still with his lawyers and ' 
with Clayton — ^which latter person he seemed to have a 
beculiar pleasure in forcing upon a service which both 
his sentiment and his fear of the world's censure ren- 
dered unpalatable. He even ventured to beg off being 
actively employed against a family to which he said he 
owed so much. But the iron-hearted earl roundly told 
him he could admit of no neutrality, and that be must 
either obey him as a master or lose him as a friend. 

The sensibility of Clayton made him feel all the prosti- 
tution of the word friend, thus used ; but in casting about 
to find a person, if he could, really entitled to that sacred 
name on whom he might retire, and who might pour 
balm into a wounded conscience, he was forced* to con-, 
iess that bis search was vain. Allies he had enough, but 
they were only such as ambition binds together, in a 
chain, the links of which are of sand. They were con- 
federated for mutual support, and the confederation lasted 
as long as the support could be mutually given. That 
gone, so was the intimacy. These then were not the 
friends to whom he could open a grief of sensibility ; and 
others he had none. He therefore continued the slave 
he was, and added to the pains of hi» slavery the pain of 
constant anxiety to concesd it. 

Lord Cleveland saw this : and whether from detesta- 
tion of his hypocrisy, or whether he was glad to make 
self-blame as noxious to another as it was to himself, 
or because, as was the fact, he felt a growing misanthropy 
against all the world, from his disappointments ; certain 
it is, that he seemed to have pleasure in the oppression 
of his confidant, by putting him, as he said, upon the dir- 
tiest work, in order to try how far his allegiance would go» 

And sorely did Mr. Clayton feel it, when the charge 
of seeing Silverlock was committed exclusively to him. 
For an interview with that worthy person, relative to 
some further proofs, had become necessary ; and as the 
earl felt that he would be contaminated by the sight of 
him, the business (to the overthrow of all his fine feelings) 
devolved upon Mr. Clayton. That Silverlock was a 
scoundrel was not that which so much affected him 
(though this, to do him justice, had a great share in it) ; 
but sT vulgar and familiar scoundrel was more than Mr. 
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ClajUm eould bear. He could peihaps hare talked to a 
rogue, but not to a blackguard. 

And now, things being ripe, this momentous question, 
' fortified bythe best abilitv which the bar could command, 
was brought before the highest oourt in the kingdom ; 
where, in order to give all countenance to his case. Lord 
Cleveland took his seat daily by the great magistrate 
who presided. 

The world observed upon this. The judge was the 
political friend of the noble client, sat with him in coun- 
cil, ate with him at table, and was daily linked with him 
in public or private piwsuits. This was boldly commented 
upon by the opposing counsel, who had here an oppor- 
tunity of asserting that fearlessness of independence 
which elevates the British advocate above all othem, and 
forms a pride of character as essential to the liberties of 
thejpeople as honourable to himself. 

The great magistrate felt this, and gently fainted to 
the earl the propriety of discontinuing the practice com- 
mmited upon. Lord Cleveland, who at first had been 
disposed to chastisci as he called it, the liberty taken with 
him by the counsel, had too much tact to oppose the 
judge. But such was his anxiety, that he took his seat 
at the bar below. 

The hearing went on, and lasted the whole day, and 
the court took time to pronounce its judgment. ' But 
when the time came, what was the surprise of the world 
to find that, in the opinion of the court, all the parties were 
not before it: on the contrary, that a most essential one 
had not even been named, without whose appearance 
nothing could be done. In fact, the situation of the fami- 
liea of Mowbray and Cleveland having been necessarily 
set forth, and it appearing that, though the title of Mow- 
bray was extinct, ndt only Lady Eleanor was still in ex- 
istence, but also a son, who, of course, was her male heir ; 
and who might, therefore, under the deed, have claims 
as well; founded as either of the immediate parties, the 
eourt held that they ought to be called upon to appear, 
before it would proceed with the cause, much less pro- 
nounce a decision. The whole, therefore, was ordered 
to stand over until notices of the suit and citations to 
appear were served upon Lady Eleanor and De Vere. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

zeal; 

Be thoa blest, Bertram, and sneeeed thy lUttier 
In manners as in sbape. Thy blood andvutue 
Contend for empire in tliee.-^BUK8P«ARB. , 

The effect of the interlocutory judgment of the court 
was very differently felt by the different parties con- 
cerned. Lord Cleveland was furious, and mortified at the 
same time ; not merely that a doubt should be thrown 
upon his claim, notwithstanding the title of Mowbray 
was extinct ; but that he had, even by possibility, opened a 
door to pretensions the success of which would be the veiy 
last thing on earth to which he would have contributed. 

Lady Constance, on the other hand, was so little dis- 
appointed, that she felt a secret and imaccountable joy, 
which she could not eiqplain, nor even understand (but 
still a joy), that there were the most distant chances, 
though the estates were taken from herself, that they 
might be decreed to a very different persoii from Lord 
Cleveland. Lord Clanellan, however, wrote her word 
that it seemed the opinion of the counsel on both sides 
that the judgment was more of form than any thing else, 
and would not affect the final decree. If only for de- 
cency's sake, they said, the court could not proceed to de- 
cide till all the parties who could by possibility be interested 
had at least been summoned. Lady Constance, there- 
fore, and Lady Eleanor too (who was with h.er when 
Lord Clanellan's letter arrived), continued to think of the 
suit as usual, that is, as one solely agitated between Lord 
Cleveland and the heiress of Mowbray. 

When the news of the judgment of the court found De 
Yere, he was at Talbois with Harclai, who waited /or it 
in an agitation which was only increased when he heard 
its purport; and he trembled with excess of interest 
when he exclaimed to his friend, ^ You will, of course, 
obey the citation V 

It was then that De Yere gave that memorable answer, 
which was at the time so much blamed by the old and 
extolled by the young» ^ I will be torn to pieces first.'* 

L 3 
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Nor was tfiis a mere temporary ebullition. Whaterer 
miglit be the construction of law, the intention of Mr. 
Cleveland, he said, in settling his estates, seemed, not- 
withstanding the slip (for he held it no more) iii regard 
to the extinction of the title of Mowbray, clearly in favour 
of all Lord Mowbray's children, whether male or female. 
He reasoned thus from the phrase used of ** Lord Mow~ 
bray and his heirs,^ which so plainly indicated Lady Con- 
stance, that his detestation of Loid Cleveland, for what 
he thought his sordid attempt to pervert this intention, 
could not be concealed. This would have been his feel- 
ing had the case concerned an indifferent party; but 
wnen to this he added, that the attempt was made upon 
an orphan, and that orphan Constance, his indignation 
knew no bounds. One, and one only case, he said, could 
arise which would induce him to come forward ; and that 
was, the certainty if he did not, that, as against Lady 
Constance, Lord Cleveland would prevail. And when 
he was told (as he had been on the opinion of lawyers) 
that this might not be unlikely, if the court held that Mr. 
Cleveland meant that his estates should never by pos- 
sibility go to a female, the heart of De Vere was filled 
with grief. 

It was in vain that Harclai ^et before hhn the injustice 
he was doing himself, and even his mother, by not ap- 
pearing to the citation of the court ; in vain thai he de- 
scanted on the loss of an opportunity, never to be recov^ 
ered, for De Vere to obtain all he wanted to Ml his proper 
sphere in the world. •• If this can only be purchased,'* 
said De Vere, •* by the robbery of my cousin, like, my father 
I will say, • Let us still live in the moated liouse.'** 

Harclai, with some vehemence, and not perhaps too 
niuch delicacy in his tone, showed there was no robbery 
in the case ; and that if really Mr. Cleveland never in- 
tended to settle his landed property upon any but a male 
descendant, it was Lady Constance who was robbing 
him, not he Lady Constance. But De Vere, shocked at 
the i^iy notion, sileneed him at once. Harclai now 
complained to Lady Eleanor; but though she saw not 
the thing exactly in the same light as her son, she abso-? 
lately refused' to give him any assistance. ** To inter- 
pose,'' said she, ** even could I do so with success, would 
be an affront to the character of my son." 

Harclai, who was not a man to be deterred either l^ 
difficulty or delicacy from what he thought right, aiKl 
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who: wished nothing so much as to see his finend at the 
head of a forttine, which he would so weU know hdw to 
use, made a journey to London on purpose to consist 
counsel on the case, and fortifi«^d with a favourable opin- 
ion, afterward went to Oxford, to concert, if he could, 
with Herbert measures for driving this headstrong spirit, 
as he called it, out of a romantic generosity which was. 
indefensible. For once, Herbert sided entirely with him, 
on the unreasonableness of De Yere's self-denial; but 
with his usual delicacy he protested against all inter- 
ference with what might so affect the Mowbray part of the 
family, unless either Lady Constance herself, or her 
guardian^ moved by their own sense of justice, should 
Siemselves demand tlieir assistance. - 

Harclai did not relish this nicety. ** I love the girl,*^ 
said he, ^ as if she were my own daughter ; but s{ie is at 
least but of a bad breed ; and the >marqui8, though a quiet 
man, is a man of the world, and if we wait till they wish 
to part with ten thousand a year, we may wait long 
enougfh." 

The president, however, was inexorable. He reasoned 
sensibly on the impropriety of what he called officious 
interference, and tne bad taste, to say no more of it, of 
giving advice unasked. Harclai grew nettled; wished 
there was no such thing as good taste, if it was to keep 
so fine a fellow out of his own: and as to officious 
interference, ^ Were we not his guardians,*' said he, 
" when he could not act in law t and iij this point, if he 
still fid like an infant,^ are We not authorized .to manage 
for him, who shows he can so little manage for himself V* 
Finally, perceiving Herbert fixed in his resolution, he 
accused him of change and lukewarmness, because De 
Vere had refAised his advice as to parliament ; an accu- 
sation which the president was nearly surprised into re- 
senting, which only made Harclai sure that it was well 
founded. In the end, he left him in no good-humour with 
the politeness, as he called it, of men of the world ; and 
conceiving a bold and decided plan, he drove to Lord 
Clanellan's, a hundred miles across the country, and 
asking and obtaining an audience, without thought or 
preface at once ^id his business before him. 

Lord Clanellan was not at that time in possession, in* ' 
any minuteness, of the different features that had marked 
the hearing of the cause. He had simply been acquainted 
by his solicitor with the order of the court, and he waa 
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thereu^ ^er more miirmsed at tliei abrupt propositi iof 

Hkrglai. As» however, the character of tne latter was 
perfectly well known, his j^oposal occasioned no veif 
fearful astofiishmelbt, even though without the smallest 
management ; but rushing in medias res', he o^ned dl 
his own- confident c^inion on the .ca&e"of De Vere, and 
desired Lord Claneilan, as a debt of justice, that he ^oii}d 
either advise Lady Constance to' surrender the estates at 
oifce to her cofusin, or, as he ha^ poSitiV^jr reAised to do 
it himself, to enter an appearance -for nim before ^e 
court. ^ . . • . I 

Though the mafquis was deeply i^FUck with this gene- 
rosity, Of rather self-djsvotion^of De Vere, and, as has^ 
be^n observed, knew all his guests eccentricity in his 
benevolence, his first, feeling waa that of amusement^^if 
it may be so called, at the wildness of the proposal. 

**;And you think," said he, ^half-Smiling, *'4fiat as 
guardian to La,dy Constance, and executor of her 
lather's infill, 1 should be jui^tifiedin surrenderinp; yp 
ten thousand a year to a person who does not cla^ta it 
himself?*' ^ . . ^ 

"Ido.**' > - \ 

*^ Or if I do not this,". continued- the marquis, *• tiiat at 
le^st I ou^ to fcGrce ilim to be a claiman^-^hsth^r he 
Will or no, by appearing for £im, though he giv<» me no 
authority for sucn an act 1" ' - ' v ' 

'** If the man is non compoi^^ said Hasclai, <* I still jsay, 
Ido." -^ • ^ ' • - 

' /* You have then endeavoured to persuade him your- 
self,*' said L(ird Clairellan. 

" I have, and he has qtiarrelled withmis ibr itr" 

^ lie is chevalier prem:,^^ said the marquis, * . 

" He is a iFool,^.retori:ed Harcdai ; " nor do I fear being 
blamed by yOi?, my lord marquis, for my proposal;, for 
they say you area just maiiv And as for the girl herself, 
she is or too high a spirit, and too little like her father, 
not td say I am right.'^ ' - . 

"That Lady Constance," observed the' marquis, now 
assuming some reserve, V will ever act with uprightness, 
no Dhecair question^ aiid tliat you are but zeajous aifd 
sincere in thfe cause you have . undertaken, I cannot but 
'feel. assured. But that upon a summons like this, to a 
private, and'^erhaps not an unprejudiced opinion, I can 
yield up the inheritance of an orphan pommitted lo mf 
cljarge,.or be guilty of a most solemii and dangerous 
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imposture, by presuming to act for a man in a court of 
justice who gives me no authority to do so, does not 
precisely come up to my notions of propriety, and is not, 
I should think, exactly a thing of course. But if. such 
an appearance for another could be really entertained, 
excuse me, my good Mr. Harclai, if I ask, why you your- 
self do not make the experiment V^ 

Harclai, strange as it may appear, was not prepared for 
this very simple question ; and, indeed, under the blinding 
power of zeal, having persuaded himself that it was a 
debt of justice from one party to the other, he had really 
worked himself up to imagine that he was proposing no 
more than what was perfectly reasonable ; and he stared 
to think there should be the least hesitation to comply 
with his views. 

^'One thing is clear," resumed the marquis; "that 
neither you nor I are the court ; and another equally so, 
that though Lady Constance were to listen to your ex-> 
traordinary proposal, I could not, as guardian, permit her 
to do so, but must throw myself upon the court, if only 
for my own justification." 

" Would not your own heart's justification be enough t" 
asked Harclai, with vehemence. 

*' Not quite," returned the marquis again, smiling, yet 
rather admiring the impetuosity of his visiter; "though I 
will allow, coidd we only annihilate all law and govern- 
ment, and live like brothers, or rather like angels in this 
w^orld, we should be very happy persons : and you, my 
dear Mr. Harclai, might think us very good sort of people, 
instead of being the thieves and cut-throats, which I fear 
you do." 

" Not quite that," answered Harclai, " though none of 
us are better than we should be. At the same time, if I 
do think thus, there are exceptions ; and I, at least, meant 
not, my lord marquis, to include yoth^ 

" Except as one of the set," returned Lord Clanellan, 
laughing. " However, to be as mild a rogue as I can, let 
me assure you, that no difficulty will be willingly opposed 
by Lady Constance to her cousin, should he appear: on 
the contrary, that the whole process shall be carried Qtk 
as if it were an amicable suit.*' 

" The devil of it is," replied Harclai, " that he will nai 
appear; nor can any eloquence persuade him out of hii 
obstinacy upon that point." 

Vol. U^23 
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'< It seems that yours, at least, has been tried In vsufl^^ 
said the marquis. 

" It has," replied Harclai, *• for he swears he will be 
torn to pieces first.'* 

** Spoken like the generons spirit he is known to be," 
returned Lord ClaneUan. 

** Rather like the blockhead he Is known not to be,** 
replied Harclai. ^I am out of all patience with him, 
when I consicter that the opinions of many lawyers are 
so much in his favour, and that even the court seems, as 
far as can be collected, to be inclined to him.'^ 

** That I did not know," said the marquis, with some 
anxiety. 

*• Not only this," pursued Harclai, «* but by not appear- 
ing, though he may ruin himself, he will not save Lady 
Constance, but play directly into the hands of that man- 
ceuvring Lord Cleveland.'* 

Lord ClaneUan grew alarmed, and, quitting the cool, 
half-rallying tone he had hitherto preserved, asked 
whether and how he had ascertained the opinions he 
talked of, and in particular the alternative he had just 
announced. 

^ I have been keen in my inquiries,** replied Harclai, 
^and find that the court, on the argument, by no means 
assented to the position tiiat the clause in the settlement 
that the estates should pass to the Clevelands as soon as 
the title of Mowbray became extinct, wa» conclusive 
against all other cosdOicting enactments. As little did 
the assent to the aigmnent on the other side that the 
general word ' Ae»r«,* once used, could not^ be controlled 
by other words in the context to mean heirs male. This, 
therefore, had made the lawyers look more favourable 
towards De Vere. Then, as to the appearances, aU 
agree that if no heir male of Lady Eleanor appear, after 
notice served, it will be deemed by the court the same 
thing as if there were none ; and then you may be 
sure the devil will stand by his own, and Cleveland will 
succeed.** 

Lord ClaneUan was struck with this account, which 
bore upon it an air of probability, and he became pen- 
sive and uneasy. He felt, however, to the bottom of 
his heart, the t^hivalrous generosity of De Vere, and 
could not help exclaiming, as if thinking aloud, ** Such 
8elf*devotioa ought to be rewarded in the only way it 
can be.'* 
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What the marquis exacfly meant might be question-r 
able ; but Harclai, still full of zeal, rejoiced to think he 
had produced a change^ and replied, *^ It ought, indeed, 
my lord : and I am glad to see you come round to my 
opinion at last.'* 

Lord Clanellan undeceived him as to this, and all that 
the man of impulses could obtain from him was, that he 
would immediately lay before Lady Constance and her 
counsel the resolve of her high-minded relation, together 
with aQ its probable consequences. The consultation 
with counsel was, however, prevented that very day ; for 
before Harclai had quitted the house, a long and detailed 
opinion was transmitted by post from Lord Clanellan's 
lawyers, in which the views of De Vere^s case, as taken 
by Harclai, were, to the great joy of that zealous friend, 
zmpiy confirmed. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

ILL NEWS NOT ALWATS ILL FORTUNE. 

Mine ear Is open, and my heart prepar'd : 
The woret Is worldly loss Uioa canst unfidd. 
Bay, is my kingdom lost ? Why, *twas my care ! 
And wbat loss is it to be rid of care 7— Sha&spkars. 

The marquis was soon at Castle Mowbray, where he 
found Lady Eleanor, who had become the chaperon, in 
the shape of a frequent visiter of her niece : and who 
by her kind care, and the authority that seemed to belong 
to her in that place, furnished a refuge to Constance of 
which she fully understood the value. Lady Eleanor, 
indeed, could not help observing, that much as she always 
had possessed it, she seemed to enjoy more than ever of 
Constance's aflfection, which was shown in a thousand 
engaging and delicate attentions. 

As they were quite alone, no opportunity was wanting 
to their mutual and entire confidence, and many were the 
interesting subjects of the conversations they held to- 
gether. Among these, two predominated, — the probable 
event of the lawsuit, and the establishment of Constance 
in a marriage worthy of her. 
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Neither of these topics was a fayonrite with the pen- 
tdte heiress, though she was feelingly enough alive to her 
defenceless situation ; and often, with her aunt, as she 
walked the terrace, or the straight-lined cypress avenue 
leading to the castle garden, she would ^itreat Lady 
Eleanor to spare her a (hscussion which gave no cheering 
either to present thoughts or prospects to come. 

** As to Lord Cleveland's success," said she, 'M am 
perfectly indifferent." 

^ Too indifferent, dear Constance," said Lady Eleanor. 
^ For, after all, we ought not to be insensible to the asser- 
tion of our rights, or the power of doing good on so 
extensive a scale as your present fortune affords. With 
such a mansion as this, and sprung from such noble blood 
as once presided here, the necessity of keeping up the 
dignity of both is surely not a matter of indifference, 
while the world is what it is. And hence, my dearest 
niece," continued Lady Eleanor, " the unspeakable inter- 
est I feel, not only that you 'should succeed against Lord 
Cleveland's scandalous attempt, but in the end find a pro- 
tector worthy of you ; in saying which, need I add that 
he ought, not less in all gifts of birth and fortune, than 
in all qualities of mind, to be selected from the noblest 
of the land." 

"Dear aunt," replied Constance, "I know all your 

Eartiality would wish for me ; nor am I insensible to the 
igh duties cast upon me. But I entreat you, as I have 
entreated my other kind friends and guardians, to leave 
this matter to Providence. At any rate, let us see the 
result of this unexpected suit, about which there are 
such different opinions, before we hazard any discussion 
upon another question, far less necessary, though, I 
acknowledge; far more perilous. Believe, that if the 
result of the suit is unfavourable, it will at least bring 
this consolation along with it, that it will shorten the 
difficulties of that other question in a great and pleasing 
degree." 

'* You mean,** said Lady Eleanor, " that the diminution 
of your inheritance will diminish the chances that you 
are sought after for your fortune, not yourself." 

" I do." 

" Into this," TBplied Eleanor, " I can enter; and I think 
that, were you less endowed, there would be a surer hope 
of your being sought for yourself alone. Whoever is 
the aspirer, he must be capable of appreciating all the 
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high qualities of my exceUent Constance; and I own, 

when the other requisites of corresponding rank and 
wealth are almost equally necessary, the chances seem 
to me to be narrowed.** 

** And yet/* returned Constance, hesitatingly, and paus- 
ing often between her words, ''why must wealth be 
necessarily one of these requisites; wealth, of which 
there is already more than sufficient 1** 

** Because," replied Lady Eleanor, " were ray niece a 
princess, she would only do honour to her rank ; and a 
prince, or the noblest of the peers, mig:ht make his nobility 
still more noble by allying himself with her." 

** And yet, dear aunt, this was not your own choice, 
though born of the same stock, and holding the same 
rank with myself.'* 

" If nobility is in the mind,** returned Lady Eleanor, 
with an elevation which never abandoned her when she 
spoke of her husband, ^ I could not have choSen more 
nobly, more proudly than I did ; but besides this, your 
uncle was of the best blood in the kingdom, and you 
forget I was not the heiress, though of the house of 
Mowbray.*' 

'' Nobility is in the mind,*' said Constance, and fell 
into silent reflection for some minutes, only adding, 
''Yes ! the De Veres, as you say, are of the best blood of 
the kingdom.** 

She would have TOne on, but something, she could not 
tell what, stopped her, and the conversation languished 
for a few moments more ; when, in a more decided tone, 
she proceeded, — 

" As for this inheritance, what am I likely to reap from 
it but embarrassment, or perhaps danger ? Is it not better, 
then, to leave it to Him who knows what is best for us, 
and to whom we even pray for deliverance, in all time 
of our wealth, as in all time of our tribulation, and in 
the hour of death itself 1** 

Lady Eleanor, much moved, embraced her niece, on 
whom this piety sat so gracefully, as well as so naturally, 
that it only made her more touching ; while it accorded 
so entirely with Lady Eleanor's own long-nursed feel- 
ings, that she forgot for a while the whole scope of the 
lesson she had been endeavouring to inculcate. 

" I am but a poor adviser after all,** said Lady Eleanor; 
•* yet ^is suit of Lord Cleveland's is as fearful as it cer- 
tftinlv is dishonourable; and hence one cause of my 
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tmxiety that my Constance should be settled in a man- 
tier not only worthy of her, but with a person capable 
by his own wealth and power of defending her rights.^ 

*' That will not soon be,'* said Constance, lurith gravity j 
for, extraordinary as it may appear, she took no pleasure 
in these sentiments, and could not help observing, in her 
secret heart, that her aunt seemed almost studiously to 
avoid the mention of a name with which she had begun 
to be afraid to trust herself. At length, however, it 
appeared no more than natural to ask what was the 
opmion of her cousin Mortimer upon the issue of the suit ? 

•*That Lord Cleveland is dishonouring himself," re» 
plied Lady Eleanor; '* and that, whatever the construction 
of law, the plain intention of your ancestor was, that all 
your father's children, male or female, should succeed 
before any son of mine, or before the estates could return 
to the Cleveland family." 

At that instant the iron gate at the end of the avenue 
grated on its hinges, and to their surprise, though also 
to their pleasure^ Lord Clanellan advanced towards them. 
Constance ran up to him, and willingly received his salute, 
while Lady Eleanor, with somewhat more form, asked 
what had procured a visit, always agreeable, but on this 
occasion so sudden and unexpected* 

"To tell you the truth," said he, "I came to seek 
refuge from that wild philosopher of yours, whom Her- 
bert calls the man of the woods, and who seems to me 
to deserve his appellation*" 

** What has he been doing now ?" asked Lady Eleanor* 

^En vote d^JhiU nothing," said the marquis; ^'but in 
the way of advice a great deal." 

" Advice ! advice to you ?" 

** Yes, and to our dear ConstaDce here." 

" To me !** exclaimed Constance ; " and to what pur^ 
porti" 

" Only, without further inquiry or trouble, to cheat Lord 
Cleveland of his just rights by surrendering all your great- 
grandfather's estates to your cousin Mortimer." 

Poor Constance turned scarlet at this sudden intima- 
tion, which fell in with she knew not what preconceived 
notions and feelings, but which she had never dared to 
analyze or examine within herself. Judge, then, her 
surprise and almost consternation at having this very 
notion roundly propounded to her, though evidently in a 
tbne of the most absolute raillery* She therefore only 
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felt relieved tot the time by her aunt's taking up the 
subject in answer to Lord Cianellan. 

''Harclai is sometimes so eccentrically enthusiastic 
for his friends,'' said Lady Eleanor, '* that I can be sur^ 
prised at nothing in their favour, however outrageous^ 
which he may be pleased to entertain. But in this mat« 
ter, marquis, your better knowledge of the World and of 
this particular case would, no doubt, have corrected him.** 

" He is above any correction of mine, I assure yon,'' 
replied the marquis; "nay, as for that, I believe he 
Would be impenetrable to the lord chancellor himself. 
He, however, brought me news, by which I find your 
son is equally impenetrable on his side, though it is the 
other way." 

He stopped, and looked at both Lady Eleanor and 
Constance, in order to ascertain how he might best pro- 
ceed with the subject. Lady Eleanor seemed somewhat 
conscious, and only hazarded, in a lowered voice, " De- 
pend upon it, De Vere will decide as becomes him." 
This produced another pause, when the marquis saying 
the question was whether he should appear to the citation 
of the court) Constance, in a downcast hesitating man- 
ner, ventured to ask, "And how has my cousin decided?" 

" That he will be torn to pieces first," said Lord Clan- 
ellan, " which I own — " 

But the marquis could not go on; for on looking at 
the face ofliis ward, he saw there such contending emo- 
tions, that he was fain to obey a sign from Lady Eleanor 
to suspend what he had to say. 

Cohstance had in truth been much shaken In nerVes 
since the great change and final demise of her father; 
and she had not recovered, when the fresh agitation 
occasioned by Lord Cleveland's conduct and the suit he 
had instituted shook her anew. And this, added to the 
secret uncertainties of her heart (secret even to herself), 
made her particularly susceptible of either great or soft 
impressions. 

This announced conduct of Mortimer excited both; 
and when we consider who he was, and that it was her- 
self in whose favour he had made this emphatic declara- 
tion, with all our respect for the decision and firmness 
of this high but soft-minded girl, we ask a few grains of 
allowance of the reader, if we cannot relate any thing 
very heroic in her demeanour on the occasion. 
- To own the downright truth, she was completely sur- 




piued by it, and, to her own subsequent dismay, suffered 
an exclamation to escape from her, in which, Uiough in 
a suppressed tone, the words *' too generous Mortimer'* 
were easily to be distinguished; and spite, indeed, of 
the presence of her aunt, and, what was more, of her 
guardian, her eyes filled with tears of gpratitude at this 
account of De Vere's devotion to her cause. 
Lady Eleanor soothed her with fondness, and her 

? guardian, after supporting her to a bench, said he would 
etch water from a fountain that played close by. But 
she instantly recovered herself, and with some dignity 
continued,. '^ I am not ashamed of this emotion, though 
it shows how weak I am in nerves. But a stronger per- 
son might be overset by such generosity, which yet, how- 
ever," added she, trying to smile, **must be punished by 
forcing him to appear. And you, my dear aunt, who 
must have been in the plot with this towering spirit, do 
you think that it can, that it ought to be suffered ? or, 
setting sdl question concerning yourselves aside, that I 
could ever consent to enjoy what might not be mine 
from what would at best be mere connivance 1 Do, my 
dear Lord Clanellan, tell this high lady that there are 
other Mowbrays in the world besides herself, and that in 
all proper subjects of pride they are almost as proud.** 

Lord Clanellan heard and hung over her with delight, 
and was preparing to open what he had in fact made this 
little journey to propose, when Lady Eleanor, with some 
solemnity of manner, took up the subject. 

** Do not let this matter be misunderstood,** said she, 
" nor impute to De Vere or myself either more pride or 
more generosity than belongs to us. That under our 
confined fortune, or even were we rich, we should refuse 
what the law mighijairly determine to be our own, even 
though it might trench upon the funds of one so properly 
dear to us, would be a generosi^ as unreasonable as I 
know it would be unavailing; for I do my niece but 
justice in feeling convinced that to such a proceeding 
she would never consent. Let her not think, therefore, 
that there has been either plot or intention to connive at 
any thing for her advantage ; and if Mortimer or myself 
enjo}^ credit with her for this, away with our false plumes! 
— strip us of our thin colouring, which cannot bear the 
light. To seek to reap the reward of merit for not ap- 
pearing to a suit like this would be a mockery of sdl 
real generosity, and unworthy, I trust, of the party to 
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whom you attribute it. I know that Mortimer Merely 
pursued his own firm conviction of what is the right and 
the just, at the expense of what may or may not be the 
law ; and trick would it be indeed, i/, from inadvertence 
alone, or defect in phraseology, he would suffer, by any 
• conduct of his, an obvious intention to be defeated, and 
an orphan daughter to be deprived of her patrimony. la 
short, feeling that the law ad well as the right ought to 
be with you, and that we are summoned merely to fulfil 
a form, my son simply wishes to free the case from un- 
necessary difficulty, and leave your whole force at liberty 
to combat an antagonist of far different pretensions. This, 
and this only, is the extent of what you are pleased to 
call generosity ; and if for this we are proud, poor mdeed 
is our pride." 

Accustomed as both Constance and Lord ClaneHan 
were to the elevation of mind of Lady Eleanor, especially 
when speaking or thinking of her son, they were par- 
4icularly struck with the manner in which, on this occa* 
sion, it was disclosed. But however light her aunt 
seemed to make of the determination, however she might 
herself be impressed with the truth of Mortimer's repre- 
sentation, Constance was feelingly alive to the warmth 
and zealousness of that same Mortimer in her favour f 
and the fervour of his attachment to her interest, and 
the burning words in which it had been displayed, sank 
into her heart. She was silent, but pressed her aunt's 
fingers within hers, and her countenance exhibited those 
emotions of good feeling which, when they appear in a 
young and lovely woman, always make her loveliness 
so much more attracting. 'Twas well for De Yere that 
he was not within their reach. 

But if such were the impressions of Constance, whh 
such imperfect suspicions of the truth, what would have 
been her feeling had the real truth been known to her, 
as she now very soon learned it from Lord Clanellan. 
That upright person could no longer conceal the opinions 
at least that were entertained in London upon the prob- 
able as well as possible success of the claim of De Yere, 
could he be prevailed upon to enter his appearance ; and 
though he had been lost for a few minutes in admiration 
of the self-denying ordinance of Lady Eleanor in regard to 
their pretensions, the justice of his nature as well as his very 
admiration prompted him now to come to the point, and 
open the important object of his visit. It was obvious, 
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from the seriousness of his manner, that something sat 
heavy upon him ; and Lady Eleanor, thinking that she 
mi^ht interfere between guardian and ward, would have 
retired, but the marquis requested her to stay. 

** It is happiness,*' said he, *' to think that though what 
I have to lay before you may show an adverse interest 
between you in a worldly point of view, yet of such hon< 
curable materials are you both composed, that I would 
even seek out the one to be the confidant of the other.** 

Constance was all attention; and Lady Eleanor ob- 
served, " Marquis, you speak in mystery." 

** After the colouring you have just now so generously 
given to your son's determination," returned the mar- 
quis, ''you will probably think what 1 have to say at 
least surprising. But though I frankly avow my anxiety 
for my dear Constance's interest, it is merely right I 
should tell you, that the appearance of Mr. De Yere is 
not the indifferent thing you would represent it; and 
diat there may be far more danger from him than from 
Lord Cleveland." 

*' Danger ! from my son !" exclaimed Lady Eleanor. 

'* There can be no danger from my cousin," said Con- 
stance, with great sweetness, though the words half-died 
upon her tongue as she attempted to speak them. 

^ I quite agree," returned Lord Clanellan, *^ that nothing 
that can be called danger by a just and honourable mind 
can be apprehended from a just and honourable man. 
But, pursuing the forms of worldly speech, we must call 
that danger which threatens our fair expectations and 
our supposed right to the fortune we enjoy. I do not 
say that this danger is very imminent, or very certain ; 
but from what I learn, I would not have Lady Constance 
think only of the claims of Lord Cleveland." 

''And is that alii" cried Constance, with an illumi- 
nation of countenance which was perfectly charming, 
and only the more striking from its contrast to the seri- 
ousness which the exordium of the marquis had created. 
''And is that all?" said this exemplair girl; "that I, 
who may perhaps be adjudged an unlawml intruder upon 
the inheritance of another, may be forced to restore what 
does not belong to me to its rightful owner. Oh ! if 
this be the cause of your seriousness, how little occasion 
was there for it ! how little do even you know me !" 

" It will not be easy, I grant," said Lord Clanellan, 
" thoroughly to know the extent of my dear Constauce*^ 
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disinterestedness; but because she is disintereiiBtedy or 
that the contending party may be a person of so much 
merit as Mr. De Yere, we must not, on that account^ slight 
the lessons of prudence^ or neglect the proper steps for 
defending our rights." 

'* Say, rather,'' interrupted Constance, with increasing 
cheerfulness, ^ to see the right properly determined, let 
it belong to whom it may." 

" I feel this to be your principle so entirely," replied 
Lord.Clanellan, 'Uhat although, if a blow be struck, you 
will be the sufferer, my business is rather with Lady 
Eleanor, than even with you. In a word, on every 
account, Mr. De Vere must be /breed into this ap- 
pearance. For even had he no pretensions himself, ne 
may, by persisting, give Lord Cleveland an advantage 
frightful to think of." 

*• If the alternative," observed Lady Eleanor, after 
some thought, ^ is success either to De Vere or Lord 
Cleveland, there can be little hesitation, even though it 
may so cruelly press upon our poor Constance here." 

*' Oh! call me not poor," exclaimed Lady Constance, 
** for if it enrich you, my dear aunt, and — ^ she hesi- 
tated at the name she was about to add, but at length 
fairly introduced her cousin, though by the name of Mr. 
De Vere—** if it enrich you and Mr. De Vere, never will it 
make me think myself poorer. But besides, who could 
consent to be rich if at the expense of the rights even 
of a stranger, much more of such near and dear con- 
nexions 1 Even Lord Cleveland's success would be 
preferable to this. But if my guardianyear« my cousin's 
claims are founded, and he thinks that Mortimer will 
succeed against the earl's pretensions, though also at the 
expense of mine, he need not have brought so sad a 
countenance to tell the tale, for there could not be happier 
news." 

The face of Lady Constance confirmed this sentiment 
even better than her words. It was almost radiant with 
joy; and far from experiencing any difficulty in the 
course of action he meant to advise. Lord Clanellan found 
his ward ready in every thing to prevent him. She was 
full of alacrity, and urgent in joining her persuasions to 
his, to induce her aunt, not only to obey the notice of the 
court herself, but to use all her influence with her son to 
join in that necessary act. 

Lady Eleanor was embarrassed, and pei&sive iqpon 
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what had been communicated. But the ardent Con- 
stance was alive for the rest of the day. Her spirits, 
which had for along time drooped, seemed to revive, and 
she was all the evening peculiarly buoyant and engaging 
with Lord Clanellan, who never admired her more. 

He observed a thousand traits of the new interest 
which had thus got possession of her, and was struck 
with the gayety of tone in which, looking at a great 
map of the Yorkshire estates which hung over the oak 
chimney in the guard-room, she laughingly exclaimed^ 
** I always hated Yorkshire." 

The night closed with a serious conference between 
the marquis and Lady Eleanor, in which the latter was 
made fully aware of the real points of her son^s case, 
and sensible at last that her grandfather might really 
have intended that his estate should not descend to a 
female. She therefore agreed to write a letter of expos- 
tulation to De Vere, in which the real party he was about 
to serve, and the reverse of assistance which he might 
be affording to Constance, were strongly set forth. This 
letter the active Lord Clanellan charged himself with, 
and the next day he set off for Talbois. 

The change in the^ spirits of Constance seemed to im- 
prove in proportion as her confidence in her lawsuit 
diminished. There was an elasticity in her look and 
manner to which she had long been a stranger. She 
was still often pensive, but it was not the pensiveness of 
gloom; she seemed pleased, she knew not why, and was 
evidently under an excitement of the most cheerful 
kind, only the more remarkable because even to herself 
the cause of it was unknown* 
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' CHAPTER XXXVJI. 

A QUAHREL. 

Oh, Csssius, you are yoked with a lamh, 

That carries anger as ihe flint bears fire, 

Whii;h, much enforced, shows a hanty spark, 

And straight is cohl again. — Suak^pjeark. * * 

The marquis found a different Scene at»Talbois; for a 
contest, amounting even to serious altercation, if not to 
serious quarrel, had, for the first time in their Uves, 
arisen between De Vere and Harclai. Theiatter, from 
the high soaring df his hopes for the friend lie loved 
best in the world, and in a cause which the chances of 
success had made more interesting than any other he had 
ever engaged in, had flown into downright rage at the 
still persisting obstinacy of De Vere. 

'* To think," said he (caring little for the terms he 
used), " that a man of such mind should act as if he 
had none ; that lie ishpuld have the parts and knowledge 
of a mart, yet want the sense of a child ! Why, my 
very dog Triton would know better!" 

De Vere bore all this, and more, without feeling 
ruffled ; such was liis valye for the old man, and so habitu- 
ated was he to his ebullitions. But jwhen, with tlie true 
veijuicy look which Harclai's features always assumed 
when under the influence of real contempt, he reproacl^ed 
his former pupil with being a mere boy, who gave up the 
certainty^of fame, wealth, and power for an object ti»- 
worthy such a sacrifice — a mere puling gtrly the indigna- 
tion of De Vere was roused beyond bearing; and he 
became jealous, and even fierce in the repression of 
What he termed little short of blasphemy. 

Harclai, in real danger, persisted in his tone of con- 
tempt ; and in his fear and irritation at thinking such a 
chance for fortune should be so thrown away, lost all the 
little command of temper he had ever possessed. He even 
weat so far as to accuse De Vere of being more under 
the influence of a schoolboy passion than a genuine 
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sense ot hokidiliri uid^ in a taunting tone, added, that like 
the doting Antony, he had " kissed away kingdoms and 
provinces." 

The feelings of DeVere were cut to the quick< At firstf 
listening only to his wounded honour, he darted a look 
of fire against his accuser, but luckily found no imdi9^ 
diate vent for the speech which he meditated in reply i 
and before he coula summon his words, a .sort of sor- 
fowins came over him, to think that he could be exposed' 
to such a reproach from one who had always so loved 
him, always bseen himself so beloved. He was, how* 
ever, too much offended to pursue this softening tram ; 
and after checking some pent>up words which struggled 
to escape, he limited himself to saying that Mr. Har- 
clai's age gave him privileges which he was sorry to 
say he had presumed upon, and that he must doubt the 
reality of a friendship which seemed to be made a mere 
mask for msult. 

" I never insulted you, boy,^' said Harclai. 

•• You have done worse," replied De Tere ; ** and that 
so profanely, that it cannot be passed over. You have 
dared to disparage one whom, I can only say, you have 
neithef feelings nor faculties to appreciate ; and the only 
excuse I can make for you is, that you cannot compre- 
hend the purity of the sentiments for which -you prei* 
suine to reproach me." 

So saying, he abniptly left the' drawing-room where 
this conversation passed, and descending the stairs with 
a hapty step, sallied forth to recover himself as well as 
he could from the bitter feeling of his wounded spirit, 
which this altercation had caused. 

Hu-clai, on his side, was too much moved to prevent 
De VereV departure, and his emotion partook still too 
much of anger to attempt it. His grief at being thwarted 
in what appeared so reasonable as well as so brilliant 
had occasioned a paroxysm which, in any great crisis, 
he was too little able to check. When, therefore, De 
Vere was gone, he contented himself with exclaiming, 
^■Qitem deus vult jferderef^ and betook himself to walking 
the room in considerable agitation. 

^ Yes !" cried he, " the youth has gone away, stark 
staring mad,.and this is what I get by my advice. How- 
ever," continued he (while his strides becaa\je longer and 
quicker), ** he will soon come back again." 

Then cautiously opening the dooo he stretched his 



head into the psussage, to obaerve, if he could, wha( had 
become of the fugitive* 

^'No!" said he, *'he is gOne^ and perhaps will net 
return ! that sharp temper of his has been much soured 
of late f and he resumed the exercise of walking, only 
at a quicker rate stUl, adding to it a long solo of whis- 
tling, which seemed to assist in bringing the relief he 
sought to his feelings. Returning to the door, he then 
walked to the landing-place and went half-way down 
stairs, to discover if uiere were any signs of the mo- 
tions of his friend — ^but in vain. He searched for him 
* in the rooms below, became agitated, and almost alarmed, 
and seizing his hat, broke out into the sarden. 

" Insulted him !" cried he, as he looked into the dif- 
ferent walks. ^ I never insulted' any man in my life. 
But he was always a touchy boy." 
• Then trying to fecoliect himself, '* But what the devil,** 
continued he, ^ had I to do with calling Lady Constance 
a puling girl! and how dr-d unfortunate that con- 
founded quotation about * kissing away provinces' 
should just then pop into my head r 

In this mannei*, and in an anxiety increasing at every 
failure in his search, did our man of impulses stride over 
the garden ; till at last a fear came over him, which did 
not allay his uneasiness, that De Vere, offended d Pout" 
rance^ had gone, not meaning to return, and would ia the 
end break with him for ever. The notion melted the 
heart of the old man. He began to tax himself with the 
injustice, and at any rate the want of decorum he had 
used in his reproaches ; and the virtues and softness of 
Constance, whom he had always admired, but .whom he 
had so disparagingly mentioned, coming across him at 
the moment, he threw himself on a bench, wiped his fore- 
head, and, completely subdued, some strange drops, like 
lears, actually rolled down his cheeks, as surprising to 
himself as they perhaps may be to some (but I trust not 
to all) of my readers. 

This paroxysm over, he again set himself in motion, 
and proceeded to the stables, where it was observed he 
showed an unusual curiosity to know if De Vere's 
horses ^ere all in their stalls. Satisfied on that point, 
he returned to the house, which he once more searched ; 
but finding no one, he shouldered his cane like a sentinel, 
and in pensive mood resolved to walk up and down the 
broad wftlk before the door, wisely concluding that if 
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De Vere had not abandoned J^is home he would return to 
it, and if so, by the usual entrance, when he would be 
certain oi catching him. - 

Nor was he disappointed; for a very few minutes 
brought De Vere back to his niansion, but, to Harclai's 
annoyance, brought the marquis also. In fact, having 
strolled, with little, ease of mind, as far as the great 
forest gates that opened upon Need wood, ai\d knowing 
little whither to proceed, or how to act, he was surprisec^ 
and at any rate diverted from his moodiness by the sight 
of Lord Clanellan's postchaise. The marquis, instantly 
stopping, took him in, and it was thus that both gentle-' 
nien surprised the penitent and no longer cynical Harclai 
on his post. 

Lord Clanellau was, in truth, not sorry to find hitn 
there, and had begun to address him with. a friendly 
salutation, when, to his utter astonishment, used as he 
was to his extravagances, the man of the woods passed 
him by, . neglecting his civilities, and seizing De Vere 
round the. neck so as much to discompose his own wig, 
called him his dear boy, his good fellow, and said that 
he rejoiced-to see him back again. 

De Vere, though somewhat abashed, at being made 
party to a scene (which he always hated)* and that under 
the eyes of the marquis, was alive to the force of na>- 
ture, as it worked in his eccentric old friend. He felt 
his own anger, seriously as it had been kindled, gone in 
a moment, and, without a single word of explanation 
.(which the presence of the marquis indeed forbade, but 
which, without it, perhaps, would have been unneces- 
sary), a mutual, though tacit forgiveness was interchanged 
and peace was restored, where, indeed*, the wonder 
was that it could ever have been broken. 

The effect of this upon Harclai showed itself Jn a 
number of whimsicar gestures, chiefly displayed in little 
attentions to De Vere. He offered to takd^his hat; 
reached him a chair, when they all entered the great 
dining-^room ; and perceiving that his coat had contracted 
sonie dirt from the wheels of the carriage, was in a 
hurry till he had got a brush to remove it. In short, he 
was like a nurse who had quarrelled with her favourite 
child, and thinking she had corrected hira too much, waa 
*not easy till she had made it up with him. 

To Lord Clauellan this was an absolute riddle; nor 
was De Vere at his ease under such peculiarity 0f be^ 
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faatiotir. But the surprise of Lord Clanellan was of little 
consequence to the feeling:s of Harclai, who was unre* 
strained by his presence, and would have been so by that 
of a kihg, in the enjoyment of the happiness to which 
h*e yielded himself — ^the purest perhaps which can belong 
to a good mind, and of which none but a. good mind is 
keenly susceptible — the happiness of reconciliation. 

The marquis saw that something had happened be- 
tween the friends, but was too well bred to ask an ex- 
planation. He very considerately, therefore, allowed the 
ebullition of Harclai to subside before he opened the ob- 
ject of his visit, " which," said he^ ** the presence of Mr. 
Harclai is so far Irom embaorassing, that knowing his 
attachment to you, and bis cognizance of the very case 
that brings me here, it is perhaps an advantage to meet 
him just at this time, and on this very spot." 

Harclai, however, felt a little return of agitation when 
he found what business the marquis was upon. He 
feared the renewal of a subject which had cost him more 
feeling than he had expended for many a year; and when 
he heard the proposal of Lord Clanellan, that for reasons 
he was prepared to lay before him he hoped De Vere 
would appear to the notice of the court, the philosopher 
rose from his seat, and took to his usual diversion of 
walking up and down the room, exclaiming at intervals, 
"I' wash my hands of it — a burnt child dreads ihe fire 
— I only hope you will succeed ; you will do more than 
I could." 

** Were I to confide in my own efforts alone," said the 
marquis to De Vere, " where our good friend here has 
failed, I perhaps might not be very sanguine; but I bring 
with me in this letter from your mother what will at 
least carry weight ; and in the urgent wishes of Lady 
Constance herself, which I was requested by her to press 
upon you with all the power I was master of, I trust I 
shall at least find support." 

De Vere changed colour when this message was de- 
livered. He hastily opened and read his mother's let- 
ter; and the marquis, not to annoy him, turned to the 
window; but Harclai, too eager to consider the niceties 
' of decorum, came close to lum, and though he did not 
actually look over his letter, watched every turn of his 
countenance wliile he was reading it. The arguments 
of Lady Eleanor, fomided upon wluit she had heard* 
were soon passed over; but the letter closed with a few 
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words from Constance herself, which seemed to irob the 
Hybla beesy and leave them honeyless. She told him 
sweetly how much she felt the generosity of his. purpose 
in her favour ; but, still more sweetly, hoped he would be 
obliged to renounce it. " If really these estates are not 
mine, and must be adjudged to you or Lord Cleveland, 
need I say,^' added the postscript, ** who has my wishes -1'* 

/'My cousin acts like the disinterested angel she is," 
exclaimed De Yere, when he had finished reading the 
postscript for the third time. ^*But that is the contrary 
of a reason why I should enlist myself against, her." 

" If ever there was an angelic mind,'' said Lord Clan- 
ellan, '* it is hers. But g^ive me leave to say, that this is 
no question of generosity, either on her part or yours. 
You have neither of you the right to be generous till' the 
law has determined who has-the power of being so." 

"Right!" observed. Harclai, overjoyed at finding the 
marquis so entirely with him. 

De Vere shook his head, still thinking of his post- 
script. 

" You will, however, allow me to ask,'- continued the 
marquis, *' of what materials you think Lady Constance 
composed, that on the supposition that the estates are 
really and lawfully either yours or Lord Cleveland's, 
she can submit to receive them from either of you as a 
giftt Fpr such it would- be i£ they were only left with 
her by sufferance." 

Harclai declared this was a stag<?erer, and there- was 
no getting over it; *'aud I am glad," added he» ''to find 
the girl is as proud as yourself." 

De Yere gave him a look of l-eprehension at the freedom 
of the epithet he had used; which, under the ascendency 
which De Yere had just acquired over him, told as he 
would have it, for it made him actually retreat. The 
marquis went on : " I could- enlarge much upon this sub- 
ject of pride between you, but the case really does' not 
need it. I am sorry to be forced to think, from all the 
advice I have lately had, that my ward's title hangs by 
too slight a thread to be even benefited by your chival* 
rous intentions in her favour.^' 

. " Attribute nothing to me that is not my due," re^ed 
De Yere. '' Were the estates really mine in justice, I 
would not do my cousin that wrong, I would not dare to 
shock lier nobleness, by presuming to offer her an elee- 
mosynary present. Were -I a sovereign, I might lay 



provinces at her feet ; as a. mere equa], or rather as. the 
inferior being I am, presumption indeed would it be in 
me to pretend to be the benefactor of Laidy Constance. 
But were the Lady Constance as inferior to me as I am 
to her, and I found thai I had power to wrong her 
through the mere ambiguity of the law, need 1 ^ay, mar- 
quis, that I would hot,^ could not profit by such ambi- 
guity r 

"Nobly spoken," said the marquis, "and worthy of the 
highrminded man and woman who gave you birth. I 
indeed seem to hear my gallant and lamented, friend the 
general in these sentiments. But would you engross 
all generosity and justice, nor allow others to be either 
generous or just ? In particular, would you prohibit one 
who is as near to you in character as in blood from par- 
taking of these sentiments V^ 

" Heaven forbid V cried Mortimer, ** for with Lady Con- 
stance I do not enter even into competition. What I 
mean is, that I would not profit by chicanery, to gain, not 
merely fortune, but — •^' he stopped. 

" I would ask you to proceed," said the marquis, '' but 
that really the word you have used is misplaced. Lady 
Constance's own counsel tells me, not only that he de- 
spairs of successybut that' he ought not to succeed. Foi 
your ancestor's intentions are clear, and the chicanery 
would be on our side. May not, therefore, the upright 
Constance be equally shocked at the thought of profiting 
by such wrong 1 But when -we add to this that your 
refusal to appear, far from benefiting her, will probably 
throw this whole inheritance into the hands of another 
^who certainly does not seem to stctp at chicanery); 
wiien we are told that in the event that we have no title, 
and you do not come forward, the alternative is Lord 
Cleveland, I trust 1 have said enough to bend you from 
a purpose which I verily believe is only so obstuiate be- 
cause it is so honourable." 

De Vere felt himself moved : and Harclai, whose at- 
tention had been fixed by all this in a manner to make 
his solemn features whimsically cheerful, could" not re- 
frain from advancing towards Lord Clanellan, as if he 
meant to embrace him. He contented himself, however, 
with shaking his hand almost off, and exclaiming at every 
twist he gave, " Marquis, you have won my heart for 
ever." ~ * • 

J>e Vere, thoughtful« reflective, uneasy, and shaken, at 
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len^h said he would so far 3deld himself to the reason- 
ing of Lord Clanellan, that he would study the law opm- 
ions which had been given on the various claims. These 
he had scarcely yet Sudyred himself to peruse, satisfied 
that Lord Mowbray had been the uncontrolled owner of 
the estates, and that his cousin was not only his sole 
legatee, but his rightful heir at law. He was now, how- 
ever, ready to give a more unprejudiced attention to these 
opinions, especially as he was alive to the deciding argu- 
ment of the marquis, that, if he did not appear, his 
ward^s case could not stand under the settlement in 
comparison with Lord Cleveland's. Harclai, delighted* 
immediately pulled out of a large letter-case two or 
three folio papers which the old gentleman had drawn up 
in concert with his lawyers in town, but which De Vefe 
had utterly refused to inspect. To these the marquis 
added the letters of Lady Constance's own counsel ; and 
some hours were now dedicated, in the closet of De 
Vere, to the consideration of the. most imx>ortant ques- 
tion wliich had ever in his life demanded his decision. 

The result, was an imimediate journey to London, and 
many conferences with the counsel whose opinion Har- 
clai had taken, and who, being of the first eminence at 
the bar, succeeded at last in proving to De Vere that 
though he might sacrifice himself to- Lord Cleveland, it 
would produce no benefit to the case of Lady Con- 
stance. ' ' 



CHAPTER XXXYHL 



CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I baT« marked 
A thousand blushing apparitiQns 
To start Into her face ; a thousand inhoeent shaflr^a, 
In angel whtteneas, bear away thoae blushes. 

SaAXBPBARB. 

Tbis hoirn had sounded loud and shrill up the steep of 
Castle Mowbray, as the post advanced along the avenue 
that approached it at bottom. Constance and her aunt 
were at that moment upon the tenrace, and eadi looked 
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with anxiety for ea^peeted intelligence. '' My cousioy'* 
^d Constance, *' will durely have decided by this time. 
Strangle ! that so clear an understanding should allo^y 
him to be so proud T' 

"Do not let us blame hira,'^ said Lady Eleanor, 
• ^'should he be in error, if he err on the rig^t side.** 
. " Surely it cannot be right," replied Constance, " to 
sacrifice himself to Lord Cleveland/' 

** You forget your own rights, dear Constance." 

" No, indeed," answered Constance ; " I only have done 
thinking of them, because everybody says they are no 
rights at all.'* . 

** And are you so indifferent 1" 

" Alas I no ! far from indifferent ; ibr J wish this hill 
were not sa steep, that you might have the letter which 
that unconscious little wretcli is bringing you so slowly .*' 

Now, the unconscious little wretch whom Constance 
thus abused was forcing his poor jade to strain her veins 
to get up the hill the quicker, from seeing he was waited 
for by the ladies of the castle, and a minute or two placed 
the expected packet in Lady Eleanor's hands. 

*' It is astonishing,^ said her son, *' what a sensation 
these concerns of ours have occasioned in both the law 
and other circles here. It is only to be equalled by the ex- 
tpaordinary ignorance which prevails on many of the 
facts. By many I am represented ^that ever such hor- 
> ror should be promulgated !) as seeking to enrich myself 
-through the ambigruities of law at' the expense- of one 
in defence of whose rights you know I would expend 
my own last shilling. 

" What a world is this, when truth can be so violated, 
and honour so sported with ! Much as Lord Clanellan's 
account of the law opinions is confirmed against the in- 
terests of that dear one whom it cuts me to pieces to 
seem to oppose, sooner woiild I suffer such destruction 
than submit to such degradation in the public mind. 
There are moments when I would hide myself in Siberia^ 
rather than, by obeying the citation, encourage such a 
notion. But the alternative is too revolting. While 
Lady Constance's counsel exhibit any thino^ but confi- 
dence, the opinion of all the others is, that if we recede, 
Cleveland must prevail — Cleveland, who has succeeded 
in persuading the world that a mere well-born beggar 
is seeking to better his fortunes at the expense of his 
family. 

• M3 ' 
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** I grieve to tell jron, mother, how all this affects ine«' 
Yjou may jud^ of it by your own feeling, and yom* ne- 
membrance of that clear spirit from which you are sepa* 
rated. But the argument of Lord Clanellan (to say 
nothing of Harclai, who is here) is unanswerable. How« 
ever jealous you may be of your own honour, say they; 
however anxious for anotlie^s rights, if the first can be 
cleared by the mere truth, and the last must be sacrificed 
to an unprincipled invader unless you appear, are you 
to quit the field when ffight woulH only prove the more 
certain destruction of the cause you most wish to main- 
tain ? This perhaps would not shake me ; for, if a mere 
ambiguity, or, as I should call it, chicanery, is to despoil 
a noble orphan of her fortune, it will not relieve me thai 
that spoiler should be myself. But when i am told the 
clear intention of our ancestor was, that no feraHle should 
succeed to these estates, and that the real question lies* 
between Lord Cleveland and me, I feel that, if this caa 
be proved, I ought even from duty to stand intlielnreach.r 
Something also whispers me, that by doing so I may re«^ 
pair the injustice of fortune, and at the same time take.a 
noble revenge on the world!" 

** And what is that revenge ?" asked Constance^ in agf • 
tation, on her aunt's finishing this letter* 

Lady Eleanor turned to her niece, and beheld in her 
eloquent eyes and speaking manner all* that these pas- 
sages had inspired. But she was scarcely less agitated 
herself. " Poor Mortimer," exclaimed she, "with a soul 
so clear, to be exposed to calumny !" 

" He is' too high for it to reach him," said ConstancewT 

*' Yet it reached him before,." observed Lady liUeanon 

** So it did Mr, Wentworth," returned Constance ; •* and 
how has it been put down ? Depend upon it," continued! 
she, proudly, and yet somewhat joyouslyi " my cousilni 
wUl assert himself, and I rejoice at his decision: but 
thjBse passages about reven ge J do not understand." 

" My noble girl !** cried Lady Eleanor; " but, I trust,'not 
the less true to yourself than noble to others^** 

'*Dear aunt," cried Constance, *'what mean these 
mysterious words f 

. " I scarcely know," said Lady Eleanor, and she p(m- 
dered once more the concluding passages of her son^^ 
Utter, 

•* Depend upon it," at length she exclaimed, *' he lYJW 
ever be true to you, Constance." 
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f^True to irie J" cried Consiatic^. 

Strangle iHat such a little sentence should have the 
feifect of exciting all that beautiful colour we once de- 
scribed as belonging to Constance. It mantled on her 
cheek, deepened the rose of feer lip, and gave an addi- 
tional sweetness to her eyes, which, however, became 
instantly downcast, as if shunning inquiry, the moment 
die felt herself observed by her aunt. On I lovely, rich, 
delicious confusion, of a pure and sensible heart, that 
■ fears its own secret \ What pencil can paint, what pen 
describe thee 1 Alas ! not mine, though imagination has 
not yet abandoned me, and my dreams of Constance are 
not yet over. No ! 

" Time batb not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my inv.ention," 

but that -Constance, whose friendship exceeded in de- 
light the rapture of many a transitory passion, still dwe Is 
in my memory ; and when I* think of that friendship, 

"The loveliest vlHions still can shed 
Unfliding pleasures round my head; 
Nor woiBd I chauffe, or happier be^ 
For ail love's fleeting ecstary** • 

The reader, if he is young, will excuse this little 
rhapsody ; if old, I refer him to the days of his youth. 
I trust, at any rate, thathe has feelings still left not so 
deadened by' the strifes of the world as to be insensible 
to the power of goodness and beauty conjoined, as they 
appeared in the abashed, yet all-awakened Constance. 
Such she was, when she found her aunt scrutinizing her, 
after the little exclamation which she had suffered to 
escape from hereof ** True to me !" 

We will not iftty, that with all her singleness of heart, 
and inexperience of the passing world, the notions which 
now came into Lady Eleanor's mind entered there for 
the first time. From a period very soon after Lord Mow-" 
bray^s death, and pointedly from the time of the memo- 
rable discussion between the cousins in regard too the 
seat, the manner and language of Constance respecting 
De Vere had been gradually changing. There were evi- 
dently more restraint,' more caution^more fear; but also- 
more interest, more surprises, more confdsion : and as 
Mortimer's own secret was now fidly known to his 
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tttother^ what wonder if even a less guileless^rscathfltt 
Lady Eleanor should haVe watched all this vigilant scni^ 
tiny ] But since the prospects consequent to the lawsuit 
had so expanded, an anxiety* from we know not what 
hopes, or opinions, or curiosity^ had taken possession of 
her heart in regard to the real feelings of her ntece to- 
wards Mortimer. A more adroit mother would have per- 
petually endeavoured to fathom this, till she had' sue- 
ceeded in the investigatiQu. But in the uncertainty re-« 
specting her son's future fortune, Lady Eleanor did not 
herself know what to wish, and did not therefore dave 
(or was not mistress of the art, had she dare^) to gain 
any thing from her niece which her niece did not choose 
to tell her. 

Still, from the interest displayed by Constance for 
Mortimer's decision, and then for his success, and not a 
little perhaps from the eontentedness, and sometimes' 
more than eontentedness with which she contemplated 
her own probable failure. Lady Eleanor cOuld not help 
drawing conclusions, which ^he knew not yet whether 
to hail with joy or deplore with sorrow. If her son 
proved tQ be Mr. Cleveland's heir, and could therefore 
pretend to such a jewel as the affection of Constance ; in 
what crown, or by what monarch, was ever jewel worn 
with such pride as tliis would be by Mortimer ? Should 
he fail, and continue to languish in his present inferiority^ 
she knew his heart too well not to feel convinced that it 
would break before he would permit it to encourage pre- 
tensions, though he might hot be able to. prevent it from 
fostering love. And then that dearest point of his am- 
bition, the favour Of his cousin (that ambition which 
made hipi laugh at all for which the Oldcastles and Oleve- 
lands were struggling), would only 1^ misery to her 
without being felicitous to him. , 

Such were tlie contending feelings of this'virtuous wo- 
Inan, whenever she thought of what nvight be passing in 
the heart of her niece; feelings for which the world 
would laugh at her, but for which I and others gave her 
all our reverence, and still give it, iiow that she has long 
been where she may be smUing at that same wodd, and 
all its anxieties, its grandeur, and its littleness. 

But return we to our story, and the beautiful confu- 
sion of Constance; which told so much. The scrutiny 
of her aunt lasted not half a minute, yet it produced a 
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silence of some time before her consciousness appeared 
to . diminish. It was rather a relief to her, therefore^ 
than otherwise, to be interrupted by her groom of Uie 
chambers advancing along the terrace to announce the 
visit of no less a personage than Sir Bertie Brewster. 

He approached them with rather a jaunty air, his hat 
Ojff several paces before he came up ; when he intimated 
thci^t he was just from town, in his way to his seat higher 
in the country, and could not help going out of his road 
ai few miles to condole with them on the loss they and 
the country had sustained in his excellent pld friend 

Lord J but he stopped, for he saw Lady Constance 

shrinking, and even shivering with the repugnance which 
the latter part of this speech had excited. A peasantls 
honest clumsiness would not have so shocked her. Un- 
conscious of his bad taste, Sir Bertie asked if she 
was. ill. 

"Not iiy' said Lady. Eleanor; "but you see Lady 
Constance i^ overcome by unexpected visiters." 

Far from taking his leave. Sir Bertie offered his arm, 
which was declined ; when, unabashed, he proceeded, 
•* Well, now, this is very extraordinary, considering how 
many months have passed — ^" 

"Sir Bertie^" interrupted Lady Eleanor, "we are 
obliged to you for your good intentions, but you see Lady 
Constance is not well." Then fearing a continuance of 
ihe ill-judged topic, she hastily added, "Perhaps you 
bring us news from town 1" 

" There is nothing," returned Sir Bertie ; " that is, 
nothing at court, but this sad history of Lord Cleveland's 
claims against your ladyships. I do hope and trust he 
l»rill not succeed." 

"And is that alH" said Lady Eleanor: " there must 
indeed be a dearth of news, if such things can interest." 

" I am glad to find your ladyship so much at your 
ease," replied the knight r ''for I was shocked to hear 
that it was very likely Cleveland would succeed, espe- 
cially after that extraordinary discovery, which he made 
in so extraordinary a way, and which aU the world say 
does such credit to his resolution and generosity ; thougn 
I, for my party think it may be attributed to very dif- 
ferent motives." 

Lady Eleanor expressing her ignorance of his allusion, 
the pleased Sir Bertie sai^ he should be happy to acquaint 
her with the siory^ only he quite wondered she had not 
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heard it before. He then infonned them* that jLoi'd 
Cleveland had one day received an anonymous letter 
telling him that one Silvertbp, or Silversides (he could 
not tell which), who was a gambler and highwayman by 
profession, had stolen a deed, on which the whole title 
of Lady Constance to the Yorkshire estates depended ; 
thai his lordship had in consequence proceeded alone to 
the cellar of some inn in the Strand, where the letter jsaid 
the robber lived concealed, and drawing his sword be- 
fore the wretch could get at his pistols, which he at- 
tempted to do, forced him to surrender the deed, which 
he most generously restored to the Mowbray family. 

Spite of their late seriousness, neither of the ladies 
could help being almost amused with this perversion of 
the truth, and the credulity of the world in allowing cur- 
rency to such a report. Lady Constance, however, 
wished not the conversation to proceed, and contented 
herself with saying it was an extraordinary world ; but 
Lady Eleanor could not help asking Sir Bertie how the 
same persons who believed in the generosity he had 
talked of reconciled it With the suit Which Lord Cleve- 
land had instituted 1 

•* That, te be sure, is a little diflicuU,** replied the knight, 
tunning to Constance; "but the report is, that Lord 
Cleveland's lawyer, who was intrusted to restore the 
deed, naturally read it first, and then discovering that the 
late Lord Mowbraj had no right to bequeath these estates 
to your ladyship, you had yourself forced Lord Cleveland 
to commence these proceedings in the nature of an ami- 
cable suit, in which we are all so sorry (particularly, I 
assure you, her majesty herself) to hear he is likely to 
succeed." 

And with these words, and fifty boWs, the happy 
knight (happy in having been admitted to this visit) took 
hrs leave. ' 

'' And is It thus,*^ said Lady Eleanor, as soon as he was 
gone, "that the world can palter with facts? and are 
these the certainties by which men^s actions are judged ? 
If this story be admitted as not false, what histoiy can 
be true T * 

" This, and my cousin's letter," observed Constance, 
" are enough to render one afraid of the World. What I 
saw of it before did not make me in love with it ; what 
I hear of it now' makes me dread to return to it. ' Yet 
with such persons as Lord and Lady Clanellan, and you« 
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clearest aunt, and Mr. Wentworth, and a few more, hu- 
man nature cannot be so bad as Mr. Harclai sometim'es 
says it is. At the same time I am still puzzled with 
what my cousin Mortimer means by taking his revenffe 
of it.*' 
Lady Eleanor said she was puzzled too, in which she 

gerhaps ^poke more from a wish to quiet the a^^taiion of 
er niece, than from ignorance of the meaumg of her 
son. The walk, however, here ended, and the morning^ 
passed in that sort of serious abstraction, amounting not 
quite to sadness, but far distant from that happy calm 
which is always so incompatible with a state of sua* 
pense. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE COURT. 
Toa an weU eaooimtond hen, my eooito Mo'wbrtqr.* 

Is thai the law 1—Ibid, 

WiLLiNoiiT would we return to the public interests of 
this interesting time, from which many readers may think 
we have been too long absent. For the star of- Mr. 
Wentworth had begun to prevail over that of his rival ; 
and from the advance towards an improved state of being, 
of every kind, throughout the nation, which we fonnerly 
touched upon, the influential ranks in the state looked 
for a spirit more decidedly patriotic than they found in the 
trimming politics of the minister. In fact, not to repeat 
former topicSi Lord Oldcastle's government was so little 
cemented by any known great principle, that, upon the 
.smallest concussion, it was ready to fall to pieces over 
his head. But to this we cannot yet return ; for we own 
ourselves so absorbed in the private fate of De Vere, and 
of her whose interests seemed to govern him more than 
his own, that perhaps we may be forgiven If we pursue 
that part of his story to its end, although it may carry us, 
in point of time, a little beyond some other incidents, 



'Which are yet of no small consequence to oar general 
design. 

The arriTal of De Vere and Harclai in town made a 
considerable change in the face of things ; and Herbert, 
who was on the spot, did not now refuse his counsel. 
The rectitude of the president, upon being informed of 
the probable reality of things, could not withhold his 
opinion, when asked by De Vere ; but before he took any 
active part, he requested and obtained leaVe to consult 
Lord Clanellan, as the guardian of Constance. " I so 
entirelv," said he, ** love and admire that exemplary crea- 
ture, that even my love for and desire to benefit you 
would not permit me to stir hand or foot to do her harm.'* 
De Vere forgave him from the bottom of his heart. 

The good president, however, felt relieved when he 
found from Lord Clanellan, that in the opinion of all that 
part of the family, the real question was between De Vere 
and Lord Cleveland ; and he willingly therefore brought 
to De Vere's little council the aid of all that ability and 
shrewdness, tact and knowledge, for which he was so 
remarkable^ 

It was presently known, that, as between De Vere and 
his cousin, the suit had become purely amicable. By 
degrees, too,>the truth respecting Lord Cleveland slipped 
out. The scene with Silverlock in Kensington Gardens 
was accurately stated ; and the consequence was, that 
no private cause, save perhaps that of Douglas or An- 
nesley, ever excited the public interest more. The effect 
upon Lord Cleveland may be conceived. He was lowered 
in that predominance which in every thing he affected ; 
he was accused as a grasping man, who would, if he 
could, take advantage of a legal flaw to deprive a family 
of their undoubted rights. His unhappiness of mind only 
increased: and though while under the actual excitement 
of the process his feelings perhaps were smothered, yet 
in the solitude of his closet or his chamber he was a 
remarkable instance that, in point of real prosperity, he 
with whom the world seems to go best may sometimes 
envy those whom it appears to favour least. 

As the final hearing approached. Lord Cleveland's 
anxiety became almost unbearable. It was not that he 
now hoped success for the sake of the wealth it would 
bring to himself; but for the sake of that which it would 
keep from another. It is certain, that with external cool- 
ness, and even carelessness of manner, he execrated him- 
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self a thousand times a day, for the chances of fortune 
which he had thus forced Upon De Vere. Sad e;cample 
of that want of regulation and that habitual worldly in- 
dulgence which were the original causes of bis mental 
tuin ! 

Upon the hearing, the court was crowded. Peers and 
ministers were upon the bench, where also appeared Mr. 
Wentworth, who seemed, from first to last, to be as in- 
terested as any of the parties. Lord Clanellan mixed 
with his friends, and talked undisturbedly of the cause* 
Lord Cleveland did sa, too, and talked of Newmarkets 
De Vere would have been absent, but for the absolute 
requisition of his counsel, who said that there were points 
upon which he'must not jefuse to put himself under their 
guidance. Not so Harclai, whom the requisition of the 
same counsel could not keep away, and whose saturnine 
countenance, as argumei^ts pressed for or against, showed 
itself in a manner sometimes evei^ to interrupt the peace- 
ableness of the proceedings. 

The counsel for Lord Cleveland began. He took hitfh 
ground, and reasoned strenuously and cogently upon tiie 
positive enactment of the deed in favour of his client, 
and the total want of ft on the part of Lady Constance. 
He marked the pointed difference in the rules of law, as 
applicable to deeds or wills: that the one wsts technicaly 
the other general ; the will *open to explanation by com- 
mon phrases; the deed always strict, and construed 
to the letter. Hence the preamble to the wiU was 
always something, to a deed generally nothing. But 
under either, he said. Lady Constance must fail ; as, from 
the whole tenor of the settlement, whether in the pre- 
amble or the body of it, nothing could be clearer than 
that an heir male, and not a female, should succeed. 
Who that heir male was to be was the question ; and he 
contended that it could only be Lord Cleveland. ** For 
although,^ continued he, ** the descendants of Maria, 
Countess of Mowbray, are pointed at in the preamble^ 
and that might avail to show intention, if it were a wUl ; 
vet it cannot stand in competition with a positive, unam- 
biguous, known form of conveyance, sUch as, that upon 
the extinction of the title of Mowbray the estates snail 
go to the Earl of Cleveland, ih tail maU,^ He admitted 
that there was the faint expression of " failing Lord Mow- 
bray and his keirs,*^ without spying hitirs male; but this, 
he contended, was merely incidental, and could not stand 
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against the clear, definite {MropositicHi in the deed above 
mentioned. But if further proof could be wanting, it was 
put expressly out of doubt by the provision made for 
female descendants, by a fixed sum of money to be 
charged upon the estate. Tlien, as to the claim of Mr. 
De Vere, the same reasoning, with the exception that he 
was not provided for at all, applied against him; for that 
his claim was chiefly founded on the preamble, which, in 
the mere general language of common parlance, states it 
to be the intention Of the settler that the estates shall go 
to the descendants of Maria, Countess df Mowbray. But 
could this even pass for any thing of itself, it was posi- 
tively contradicted by the express proposition in the body 
of the deed, in regard to the succession of the Earl of 
Cleveland, upon the extinction of the^title of Mowbray. 
Upon tliis the advocate took his. stand, and pressed the 
judgment of the court. 

The audience for the most part were impressed by this 
argument, to which the court listened with patient atten- 
tion ; after whick it turned to the counsel for Lady Con- 
stance, who had at least the comfort and support of the 
good wishes and, so far, of the encouragement of all who 
heard him. When he began a discussion on the techni- 
calities of law, there was indeed little kindling; but when 
he proposed to put them all aside for the sake of common 
sense and common justice ; and when, as he said, he came 
forward in defence of a noble but unprotected orphan, 
whose inheritance it was sought to spoil, and who had 
nothing to trust to but her natural rights and the shield 
of the law, all hearts were with him> and the gi-eat 
magistrate on the bench seemed himself to give him his 
sympathy. . ' ' 

The audience appeared to go along with this feehng, 
and, but for their sense of decorum so characteristic of an 
English. court of justice, they were disposed to mark their 
concurrence by indications which reverence for the ad- 
ministration of the laws alone forbade. 

The adroit counsel, perceiving himself in possessbn 
of this vantage ground, pressed upon the great judge the 
reasonableness and even duty of seizing upon the slightest 
x)pening.which«the law would permit in furtherance of 
justice ; and as the words heirs and descendants tin- 
modified occurred, that he would, as he might, consider 
Lady Constance as included in that character, and give 
judgment ac•cordingh^ "!?::%" -ri'l \}\o abb •/..'vo-iUp, 
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warming, ** if I am denied this ; if this noble and injured 
lady is to be weighed down and destroyed by technicali- 
ties; if an obvioQs mistake and contradiction (for on such 
alone does Lord Cleveland depend) is to prevail against 
the speaking rights of nature, I will abandon the whole 
deed with aU its provisions, present and remote ; J will 
return it to this great nobleman, to be restored to the 
pure source whence he obtained it ; and I willown that 
It is impossible it should stand from its blunders and con- 
tradictions, which from beginning to end baffle all dis- 
cussion, and must for ever prove Fatal to it in a court of 
law ; and then, my lord," continued the counsel, raising 
his voice, " what will be the result ?" Here the. spec- 
tators, both on the bench, at the bar, and on the crowded 
floor, became fixed and silent in an anxiety of expecta- 
tion. 3ut when the advocate added, in a tone of con- 
fidence, *' The result will be, that Lady-Constance must 
succeed, not only as legatee of her father, but as heir-at- 
law of her ancestor," a feeling of joy seemed to electrify 
the audience, and all eyes were turned to the bench to 
discover, if possible, in the countenance of the judge the 
eifect of this sudden turn of argument, which appeared 
.to be so favourable. 

Assuredly, notwithstanding its labours, there is much 
to envy in the situation of aa advocate^ — ^much more in 
that of a judge ; thus to have all eyes and almost all 
hearts hanging upon them ; not from the tinsel glare 
which surrounds them while performing their duties, but 
beciaiuse of the magnitude of those duties, and the powers 
and virtues necessary for their fulfilment. That heart 
must be cold indeea which can contemplate without 
warming, not perhaps the most glorious, but surely one of 
the most interesting spectacles a great country can afford, 
namely, the exertions of eloquence and knowledge in the 
cause of invaded rights. We will hot enter into the 
vanity which dictated the- ebullition of < ** arma eedant 
togcb, but in the civilized world we question whether tlie 
proudest puissance of a conqueror holds up a 'more ex- 
citing object for imitation than the animation of an able 
advocate, or the clear virtue of a judge engaged in the dis- 
tribution of impartial justice. 

On the present occasion, many were the examples of 
this powerful influence ; for several youths of high hopes 
were fixed in their professions by what they heard and 
j^.v/ o:^. r.t r:- .^.r:r .1 1. .*. V ; !'< -' •:Vi rth(TS for n long 
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time remembered llie thrilling interest of that exciting 
argument. 

it is the duty of a magistrate, however, to haye no pas- 
sions, or at least to act as if he had none. To be sure, 
the high-charactered lawyer who presided appeared to 
be moved by this appeal ; but he contented himself with 
saying there was much cogency in the argument; and 
then turning to De Vere's counsel, calmly announced that 
he was prepared to hear him. 

But now a fresh subject of interest arose; for the 
counsel to whom this was addressed, having consulted 
with his client (who then instantly retired), rose in his 
place and spoke as follows : 

" My lord, on the part of the honourable person who has 
Just left the court, I have to declare that he is no willing 
party to this suit. He, as well as myself, and, I believe 
I may add, all those who heard the learned counsel who 
last addressed you (without excepting him who began this 
unhappy question for a very different claimant), felt every 
word of the cogent argument that was adduced against 
the validity of this deed ; and should the settlement be 
overturned, my client will be the first to hail that position 
as^ sound which held that the Lady Constance, the true 
heir of her father, is also the true neir of her ancestor. 
Mr, De Vere claims to sav, that he is no invader of ah 
orphan*s rights. He has been dragged before this court, 
as reluctantly as ever slave was dragged at the wheels 
of a conqueror ; nor would he ever have obeyed the cita- 
tion, had he not been informed that, if he declined, the 
case of this noble lady, so powerful in natural right, was 
so controlled by the act and intentions of her ancestor 
that she never could succeed. And then, my lord, should 
he not have appeared, this rich inheritance would have 
been decreed to one who Cijuld himself have no right but 
-what the technicalities of law would award liim. But 
things are altered. Your lordsliip is called upon for a 
decision, which may not be to interpret, but to annihilate 
the deed on which Lord Cleveland relies ; and against 
this call Mr. De Vere instructs me not to say one word. 
If such should be your decision, no friend of the Lady 
Constance, not the Lady Constance herself, nor even her 
departed father, could ne now be a witness of what is 
passing here, could feel more gratification thmi this gen- 
tleman, that the fortune which it was intended should 
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descend upon her, should be confinned to her for ever by 
yoyr lordship's decree." 

A buzz of applause at this speech could not be repressed, 
nor diverted even by the strange gesticulations of Harclai, 
whose dissent from every word of it was manifested in 
the strongest manner. The spectators, however, did not 
partake his feelings ; for all were struck with unmixed 
admiration at the generosity and self-devotion of De 
Vere ; and the case of Constance herself scarcely excited 
more regard or more sympathy than this proceeding, 
which was characterized as noble from one end of the 
court to the other. 

The dignified magistrate who presided looked at first 
displeased at this invasion of the solemnity of the place ; 
but, at length, having restored order, he was willing, he 
said, to forgive the inlerruption, for the sake of the natural 
admiration which suc)i conduct had excited : *' An ad- 
miration," continued he, " which I am myself not entirely 
without ; for who can hear these sentiments, or witness 
this self-denial, and not feel himself moved % It would 
be well for the world if there were more Mr. De Veres 
in it; for well hs^ he sustained the high ancestry from 
which he springs. But not the less am I bound, sitting 
here, to do impartial justice between all the parties before 
me ;. and if I am thus,- though a little prematurely, called 
upon for an opinion, although merely an interlocutory 
one, I am obliged to say that I am not prepared to go 
the length of the counsel for Lady Constance, and pro- 
nounce that this deed, with all its faults, is absolutely 
invalid." 

The spectators seemed struck with disappointment at 
this opinion; and blank looks succeeded to the former 
animation. Lord Cleveland, however, was full of hope 
from it, and could not prevent himself from rising, and 
actually bowing as if in thankfulness to the court. 

Without particularly noticing this interruption, the 
judge called uppn De Vere's counsel to state, upon the 
supposition that the deed could be supported, thougli 
Lady Const.ance's claim under it were to be rejected, 
what were the grounds of his client's case, as against 
the claim of the Earl of Cleveland.. 

The advocate made a short biit forcible answer, which 
he rested entirely on the circumstance that the clause 
within the body of the deed respecting De Vere as heir 
male of Lady Eleanor was quite as technical and unam- 
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bi|?:ious as that which passed the estates to Lord Oere'^ 
laiid upon the extinction of the Mowbray titles; Had 
then, these two being contradictory clauses^- the pre- 
amble was immediately let in, and this decided the mat- 
ter in favour of De Vere. 

It was observed that the judge seemed to go along 
with every word of this argument. The attention of 
those present became also more and more intense as it 
went on ; and at its close, far from any mterruption, by 
' observations or otherwise, a silence, peculiarly dead and 
solemn, tied up every tongue in anxiety for the decision. 

The great person who presided had, from the first, 
formed his opinion, which was only strengthened by the 
arguments rrom the bar. He therefore at once ad-' 
dressed himself to the case, and as he who write? wa» 
present, and took the fullest notes of words the most in-> 
teresting that friendship ever heard pronounced, it would 
be with fondness that he would indulge himself in record-* 
ing at length this memorable decision. 

But the subject is exhausted, and he is desirous o€ 
sparing the reader's patience. Suffice it, therefore, to 
remember the observation of the great nmgistrate wha 
pronounced the judgment, that though the confusion that 
nung over this complicated case disfigured and veiled 
almost every feature rt presented, 'yet, if he could brush 
away these disfigurements, and leave a sufficiently fair 
face to be looked. upon afterward, it was his duty to do so. 

" And yet," added he, " I shall do this with mingled 
sensations of pain and pleasure, if it be permitted to a 
judge to have pain or pleasure. For though I feel bound 
to declare my opinion that this orphan tdiSy cannot suc- 
ceed, I am equally bound to decide in favour of hin» 
whose feeling and lofty conduct this day has done him 
so much honour." 

The friends of De Vere were animated^with joy; but 
the whole court continued to hang in intense and silent 
attention on the judgment as it proceeded. 

The great magistrate then detailed his reasons for pro- 
nouncing that Lady Constance could not succeed, which 
were, in fact, those produced at the bar, provided the 
deed was not destroyed by its contradictions. These he 
allowed to be so great that they extinguished one another, 
so that, if nothing sound remained ' behind, the whole 
deed itself would be annihilated, and then the case con- 
teiiJed for by Lady Constance*s counsel would arise, 
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tiQd her ladyship would succeed as heir at law to Mr* 
Cleveland. 

^ But a sound part/* continued this upright judge (iii jel 
voice growing peculiarly solemn and impressive), " a 
sound part does remain, and it is in favour of Mr. De 
Yere. It has been argued^ indeed, at the bar, that no 
mention is made of him but by implication in the pre^ 
amble. But looking at the enacting clauses in the body 
of the deed, I find, that failing the heirs male of Lord 
Mowbray, the estates are vested in the heir mdle of Lady 
Eleanor De Vere, which this gentleman is* There is, 
therefore, abundant room to satisfy the strictest forms of 
technicality, quite as much so as in the conveyance td 
Lord Cleveland. Form, therefore, being satisfied in whit 
relates to Mr. De Vere> as well as Lord Cleveland, we 
are allowed to look at. the preamble with a view to the 
intention of the settler ; and, if the two cases are con- 
tradictory (which they certainly are), that intention must 
decide. But if this be do, nothing can be cle&ret thaii 
these two propositions — first, that a male only, and not a 
female, can take under this settlement ; next, that Mf. 
De Vere being not only with Lord Cleveland actually in- 
cluded in the technical enactments of the deed, but also 
(which Lord Cleveland is not) embraced by the solemki 
scope of the preamble, it will be too much to say, with 
such superior weight in his favouf, that because Lord 
Cleveland must faU, Mr. De Yere cannot succeed. Lord 
Cleveland's claim, no doubt, contradicts Mr. De Yere's 
80 far as it goes ; arid the claim of Mr. De Yere, equally 
contradicts Lord Cleveland's. The one is upheld by the 
preamble ; the other destroyed by it ; yet a call is made 
upon me to support that which is destroyed, and utterly 
extinzuish that which is Supported. This Cannot be, and 
I am bound by my judgment to invest Mr. De Yere with 
all the rights designed for him by his ancestor. 

" Of the noble claimant against Whom I am thus forced 
to pronounce it would be needless for me to go out of 
my way to speak. I sit not here to appreciate motives, 
to take noiice of the talk of the world, or to inquire how 
documents have been discovered. My duty, as my busi- 
ness, is to decide upon those documents when once 
brought before me. The right of the earl to have his 
claim investigated, feeble as it is, is incontestable. But 
thus much I will permit myself to say, that with such 
palpable proofs of the intention of his ancestor before his 
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eyes, and such plain internal evidence that the lepaBsing 
of the estates to the Cleveland name, upon the extinc- 
tion of the title of Mowbray, was a mere slip, and could 
not mean to disinherit a person so precisely described as 
the heir male of Lady Eleanor^ — ^nad the deed been so 
constituted that technicality, and not justice, had pre- 
vailed, it would have cost me a pang to have pronounced 
judgment in his favour.*' 

It would not be easy to describe the effects of this de- 
cree upon those who heard it. The lawyers from the 
other courts had flocked to listen to it ; and they, as well 
as their clients, neglecting for a while their own cases, 
together with numerous other -auditors who had caught 
the interest it inspired, formed themselves into groups 
to canvass its merits or demerits. , But the former pre- 
vailed; and if there were a thousand friends of Lady 
Constance who were grieved, there were at least as 
many of De Vere who rejoiced; but, except by Mr. 
Graves and his clerks (whose faces were blank enough), 
no one seemed to side with the Lord Cleveland. 

And now the court began to clear. The higher order of 
spectators dropped off one by one, and rolled away in 
their carriages, while the barristers, closing their briefs, 
discussed the question as they walked home to their 
chambers. In a few minutes ail was tame and vapid 
where intense interest had so recently prevailed ; and at 
length, some lingering business of course having been 
disposed of by a few stragglers, the chief magistrate 
himself left the bench, preceded by his olQIcers, with his 
train borne through the hall. A quaint old usher took 
possession of the seat of justice, in order to arrange its 
disordered paraphernalia, and turning the key of the 
door, which he put into his pocket, this illustrious and 
peopled chamber, which within sa short a time had re- 
sounded to the voice of eloquence, was left a mere ordi- 
nary room, deprived of its interests, and consigned for the 
rest of the day to silence and solitude. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

~- ' I pray yoa gire me leave^to go Orom biqice, 
I am not well; sendtbe deeci after me, 
And r will sign it.— SHAsapieA.SK. / 

•.''.■• 

What pasgion han^ these weights upon in^tongne h-Ibid, . ^ 

The whole town sooii rang wit^ the eventful proceed- 
ings which were recorded in the last chapter ; for the 
groups which at ftrst had collected in Westminster Hall, 
to discHss the various Arguments they had heatd, had at 
length dispersed to different parts of the city, and carried 
with them every where a report of the di§cus!sioh they 
had witnessed. 

Lord Cleveland had b^en among tlie first to endeavour 
to depart- as soon as he found the decisive bias of th^ 
court. But he could not penetrate the tlirong,and was 
compelled to hear, the concluding observations of ,tli^ 
judge. When he did succeed, therefore, in making liisf 
way, his resentful feelings' had $o got the "better of him, 
that he entirely. lost the self-command which had once 
distinguished hini under disappointment. ', He teft the 
court, indeed, swellings with rage^ which in vain he at- 
tempted to conceal, and moodily answered the mistimed 
condolences of some of his friends, who embarrassed his 
retreat, by declaring, '^^That it was a mQ.st unrighteous 
judgment," At that moment the great person himself 
who had pronoimc'ed it came by in all his state, and so 
little was the earl master of -himself, that in rfetuni for 
the salute he received, he flung back a look of defiance, 
and even went so far as, in no under-tone,'to accompany 
it with the word ^ upstart ^ ' '' _ .' ■ 

' The bystanders, of whom there were many, who wit- 
nessed this outrage, for it «vas no less, were seized with 
a sort of horror, and Lord Cleveland's immediate ac- 
quaintance, to whom he had addressed hitnself, dropped 
instantly away. They were afraid of b6iijg made par- 
tie§ tp what in truth excitdd general indignation. The* 
high personage who had been Hhus grossly affronted 
passed on in unresenting dignity af the time, but beinjf 
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not of a temper to submit to auch an outrag'e, net merely 
npon his person, but his office, a severe retribution was 
looked for by those who knew the character of both 
loi^. The earl, with this fresh cause of self-blame, ^a9 
not consoled by his solicitor Graves, who had waited for 
him, and to whoih, thinking he had an important commuiii« 
cation to make, he could not deny the audience he asked. 
Bui finding that it was merely to discuss the question of 
costs, which Graves said would, he feared, be enormous, 
he reprimanded him bitterly for intruding xji^ti him then, 
and desired that he might hear no more about any part 
of the case, nor even -see him again till he was sent-for. 

He then shouldered his way through whole ranks of 
'inferior persons, who still crowded tlie passages, and an- 
noyed him with looks of .vulgar curiosity* Wrought up 
^ at last to almost pbrensv* he found and entered his car- 
riage, the door of which his footmen (seemingly catch- 
ing the rage of their master) closed with hasty violence, 
and posting home at the uiU speed of his horses, he 
ordered himself to be denied to all the world. 

The contrast between him and the other defeated party 
(for Lord Clahellan^s intere^st for his ward was so great 
that he might dmost be thought the real party) was sin- 
g^ular. His first impulse was to look for De Vere, with a 
view to congratulate him : but learning that lie had fled 
from the haU as well as the court, he drove instantly to 
his lodgings, where he found Air. Wentworth had been 
his forerunner. 

That attached friend and buoyant raaA had watchsd 
every look of the e:!cpressive' countenance of the jud^ 
ill pronouncing his decree, and had begun to move al- 
most before the ^ast. words fell from his lips. He was 
the first out of court, aad wa^ in a -few minutes with 
his friend. 

" Your face," said De* Vere, ** seems to bring me good 
tidinffs: provided ht has not succeeded I am satisfied." 

'* He had not a chance from the beginning,^ returned 
Mr. Wentworth ; " but you were ever a Quixote, and I 
must really set you down for ^as mad a person, for ihis 
reception of a man who comes to ^ve you joy of ten 
thousand a year. It will at least make good your old 
device upon that old crumbling column of yours at Tal- 
liois — ^the almost leafless oak, and * Insperaia.Jloruit*^* 

De Vere was astonished and ov^ijoyed, but ne was also 
4ismayed and grieved at the same time. 
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** ^hat be lists failed is well," cried he> " and that I have 
succeeded — ^" 

" Is well alsoi" relied Wentworth, without interrupt- 
ing bim ; for a pause seemed to come over De Vere as he 
4iUei:ed these words. ' 

*» But you are really the most extraordinary personage 
I ever knew," continued ^s friend: **^a princely fortune 
falls at your feet, as if from the clouds; and yet you 
^em not disposed to take the trouble of picking it up." 

"Indeed you mistake me," said De Vere; *'I am 
thankful, very thankful." At the same time his coun- 
lenanoe accorded so little with the sentiment, that Went- 
worth, at first astonidied, on looking at him,, and per- 
ceiving him rapt, and intensely serious, began to think 
- him overpowered, aind hastily asked if he was not weill 
•* I thought you would have borne this better,'' said he. 

" And yet I bear it well," answered De Vere. " I show 
no ^extravagance, I have not attempted to jump out of the 
window, nor even have I y^- embraced you fpr your 
kindness in coming so quickiy to tell me tliis news." 

He said this still with an air of absence and pensive? 
nese, as i( his thoughts were not with his words ; and 
Wentworth was so struck with, it, that he could not help 
, telling him, he was either stupiiied with his good fortune, 
or that there were things on his mind Which he perhaps 
should do well to leave to his own management. ^ If 
the first," said he, gayly, '* I will send for a surgeon to 
bleed you ; if the last, I will come and see you when you 
are more disposed to see me." 

This recovered De Vere from what really had been an 
abstraction, which had disabled him from receiving his 
friend as he ought. 

"Judge me not so ill," said he, " nor think me so ordi- 
nary a person as to be siupified with sudden good for* 
tune. You have ever been so admirable a friend that 
there is but one objection I can have to unburtheninff 
my|elf to you entirely, and telling you of the cause of 
the absence I find I have been in." 

" And what is that 1^" asked Wentworth . 

"You have never been a lover," answered Dei Vere, 
" and hy consequence cannot know the feeling occasioned 
by the knowledge that your own success h-Sf-ruins her 
you love." 

. A heavyweight seemed removed from De Vere's heart, 
by this disclosure of the secret that absorbed him to one 
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80 worthy of his confidence ; and perceiving that Went- 
worth was not recovered from the surprise occasioned 
by it, he went on — ** No ! you of the inens divinior^ who 
worship power in order to* benefit mankind at large, can- 
not stoop to the little commonwealth of a single heart. 
You are above the swelling of a lover's wishes for the 
well-being of an individual like himself— a mere unit 
among the* millions whom you seek to influence and to 
govern. But yours, I allow, is the nobler ambition." 

"My dear friend," cried WentWorth, kindly (for De 
Vere seemed to be still too felevated to come down to the 
common level of discourse), " why all this ? Or, even 
supposing what you say of my ignorance of the beauUfid 
passion^ why imagine that I canndt e^iter into all your 
feelings, and what I now see^.and ^m-glad to understand, 
is the true key to your apparent apathy ?" 

" Bear with me yet," said De Vere ; " for I have still 
some busy, burning notions, which long to escape and 
be imbodied in something practical, and which, mount- 
ing to my brain, must, I %ar, give me ap air of stupid 
ingratitude. But I trust you will excuse it," added he, 
grasping Went worth's hand.. 

" Stupid or ungrateful you never can be," said Went- 
worih ; " but you may* be for a while overcome ; and I 
would leave you to imbody these notioni^ you talk of 
under an intelligible shapes but that I really think I should 
do you no good by consigning you to yoursejf; Mean- 
time, I, who know your long-cherished, end almost hope- 
less love for Lady Constance, can easily understand the 
mixed nature of your present feelings. Your generosity 
to her electrified the whble court." 

" It was too cheap for merit," said De Vere. ** Now, 
indeed — ^" and he was relapsing into pensiveiiess. 

" Now, indeed, your restraints are removed," replied 
"Wentworih. _•* You are free to enter the lists with any 
man ; and if you ^ake my advice, your first step will be 
to lay this fortune once more at her feet, provided she 
take you along with it." ^ 

De Vere shook his head, still looldng clouded with 
doubt. " The proviso," said he, " is dishonourable, and 
I would give twice the fortune, did 1 possess it, could I 
restore 'what has been taken from her \yithout"con«» 
dition." 

** Admirable !" said W^entworth, laughing ; " and how 
glorious if she should happen to acrcept the gold, and 
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reject the lover ! How glorious, to be posted upon-all the 
blind walls'of the town in a browti-paper- ballad,. «s the 
- gentleman^who made love to a lady of hi^h degree, with 
a pur^e of money which he laid at her.feet> and how she 
put tjie money ihtp herpocket', and ordered the gentleman 
to be turned out of doors V' ' ~^ •" 

Weritworth was going on in-the isame strain, when, 
seeing his friej[i(rs countenanee working with agitation, 
so that the veins qt his forehead were swollen,^and he 
• seemed to J»reathe with difficulty, he " changed. his hand," 
though he could not " c^eclc his pride ;" and, with a totally 
altered voice and manner, said, ** My dear fellow, forgive 
this iU- timed raillery. < T see I am wrong, and feel, all 
ypifr honourable j;)ur|;iDse. But come into the air, and 
dissipate for a moment these too sweJliBg aspirations. 
They are, ^t present, toa" much for you." 

"Perhaps they. are,"- said De Vere, throwing lip the 
Window; when at ihnt moment he beheld bis two friends, 
Lord Clanellin andHarclai, walking to the door. 

'Wentworth's first impulse was to meet anSi'stop thefn 
fi-om. coming in; but he afterward thought it might give 
his friend the very^di version he wished- for him. Nor 
was he deceived. The interest which always liung ^bout 
th^. marquis, from hisi connexion with Constance, by 
^giving a powerful excitemej>t toDeVehre, recalled his 
absent senses^ a;id the wild uncouth joy of Hardait * 
which disdjaine.d to conceal itself- either. on account of 
the presence ,<if Went worth or the delicacy due to Lord 
Clanellan, completely succeeded in restoring him to his. 
presence of mind. Wentworth, having ascertained this,, 
and thinking there might be subjects between the mar* 
quis and his friend which needed no witness, faifly in- 
vited Harcla? fo accompany him in a walk, which, from 
his respect for him, the humorist did not like ta refuse, 
and D^Vere was left alone with Lord Qianellan. 

The marquis, though far from' cast down^ nay, rejoiced* 
that Lord Cleveland had not succeeded, hadiio joy in his ' 
coontehande. ' He wajs most sihc^rely^ glad that if Con- 
stance ^vas doomed to fail,'the success shouldbeDe Vere's; 
but he felt, as he ought, the immense subtraction of (or-- 
tnne to his beloved piipiU • Though his pressure of De 
VeiTB's haiid, therefore, wad hearty enough, and the con* 
gratulation \e gave him perf^tly sincere, there was a 
gravity on His fesitures whiqh he eould not disguise.. 
De verfe felt ft sort- of confusipn^ as if pf a guilty per- 
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800, whjiie 1x6 replied to the marquis'^ (^ompllakdnts; 
and, strange to say, for the first time in kjslUe* seemed 
a|hud of lookiQg in the face of the person he addressed* 
At length, breaiunff silence, he said, ^^Hcsw I wish .this 
vrhple affair could nave t>eeu avoided !J' _ 

** I believe you," replied the marquis, ** and to .say so 
is to say eveiy thing. Need I addt however*' (and he 
sighed as part of the sentence es<^pe,d him)> ** if our dear 
Constance is to lose this fine inheritahee, my satisfaction' 
that von .are the person who obtfmis it 1^' . ', 

♦' fthank youj^.^wiid De Vere, with an air of thought- 
itilliess ; '* but 1 am by no means satisfied wllh the sound-. 
ness of the, decree. It was evident to me that the d^d 
was good for nothing, i^ndth,en~Lady QojistaAce ought to 
)Mive succeeded.. Would to God that^ aud he stopped 
in evident agitation. .^ - • - ] ' ^ ' . . 

^^That whatr* asked the marquis with' in tei^st. -<- . 

''That she, that you;^^at all \vhom it concemd 
would still so consider it.""- \ ' > • 

The marquis looked amazed, and asked hks meaning. 

** It is difficult to bring it out," answered De yere-; " dif- 
ficult to — «nd yet I have it written here," added he 
(placin^his hand on his breast),. *' In pharacter? as p^ain 
and imelligSble as if they were printed^" ' ... 

'The marquis still looked, as he was, in ignorance ; 
though a faint gleam of what was meant began to openi 
in his toind, and with soipe suffusion in his countenance 
at the magnanimity he su^oted, he. ai^ed for a moro 
definite explanation. . 

^ I could," said De Vere, still faltenng, and nowkecpily 
watching the: marquis's eye, *'not only satisfy real jus-, 
tiee^ but take a noble reyiengeon the world." 

^ What has the world done to offend you?" said Lord. 
Clanellan. 

^*It has thought me 9. scoimdr^I," answered pe Vere. 
'^It has dared to suppose .that I' have appeared to this 
suit in order to jrob an angel of her own." 

^ Whoever thought so.:could himself only be a robber," 
replkm. the marquis^ . ** But, my dear^ De Vere, you ^ 
not yc^iiself; your imagiaatioii' is too raisedf; your 
ideas too wild for your Judgment: your, very eye shows 
too much fife.'* . . ^ ^ 

" Will yoti uiot 8dd me then to quenob it 1?' \ 

*• By all means, if you will teB me how." - 

*'Uestore tnia jbrtuae, this robbery, ^ to its rightful 



owner," 6aid De Yere, " and I shall ilien be rastored to 
my senses." ! - 

^' The marquis was about tp reply, but De yere con- 
tinued>— '^^'es! I shall- then convince an unjust v^orld* 
and Lady Constance herself, if ever she imagined such 
a thing; ^.But po ! that heavenly mind is too pure and 
single in itself, to imagine aught against another without 

Sroof." He ^gain paused, but tlie marquis/ wilUng .to 
ear him out, would nptiiqw i|iterrupt him. 

" t can convince ^hem all," continued De Vera, with 
gi^at elevation, *' that it never was my design to feed 
upon anorphan*s substance, .which is even, now mine 
only through the imperfection of law." , , ' 

• '* I now understand yQur-generous purpose," said Lord 
' Clanellan, '* and,, as guardian to Lady. Constance, my heart 
thanks you. for it. . But on hef* part, have a 4;are lest the 
hftavehly niiind you talk of shpuld not equally reject an 
advantage which might also be hers only by the imper- 
fection .of- law. The true measure of all this difficulty 
is the intention of him who made the settlement ; and 
supposing that to ppint at ymty had it been really set asi^e 
only ^rom defects in technicality; coidd Lady Constance, 
think you, anymore than yourself, submit to succeed 
against the unequivocal intention, of > your common an- 
ceslorl While I give you, therefore, all the admiration 
you deserve for this feehug, be assurecLl willneveraffiront 
a mind as generous as your own by laying viour desire 
before- her as a proposal to be answered ; tnough such, 
an.intention ought not, s^nd will not,. be lost upon her, 
any more than upon the world." 

''Nay," cried De Vere, now in most agitated alarm ; 
^Hhis must not be. Never will I consent to be held up 
to ms^n^or to woman, as a person who professed a pur- 
pose; winch lie knew could not be effected; and if you, 
with .your opol judgment; tell me, even as guardian to 
Lady Constance, that you cannot and will not aid me iti 
miy desire, I request, I insist, hay, I exact it, marquis, 
of your, honour, that joU win not expiose me to the 
meanest of all suspicions, — that of a design to acquire 
credit for a disinterestedness wliich,never was in danger." 

De Yere said this with war-mth, and almost with neat. 
^e grasped the marquis'a hand, which he pressed vio- 
lently with both of his, as he added, '' Promise me this, 
and you 'will be the noble friend I have always thought 
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yovL. . Itef\i8e it, and I will ever set yoii down a« my 
most cruel enemy/' 

The m'arquis was much mqved. He had ^diAir^d De 
Vere before >for his unparalleled generosity ; he admired 
him more now for his, genuine magnanimity. Yet was 
he in a difficulty how to reply. He felt the pall-ab ener- 
getically made uponhim, he felt that if he bomplied, .and 
gave the promise exacted, he must keep it. The mar- 
quis was neither casuist not sophist; he wa» an honest 
m^n, and as such he kn^w what woi^ld be right ; and 
having preserved his truth for fifty years, he was not now 
going to tamper with it. But he 'felt. also that it would 
be most unfair for De Vere, considering what had tieen-. 
the talk of th^ world, and particularly unfair upon bun 
in respect to Con^ance, to conceal from every one the 
nobleness he had displayed. He therefore hesitated, a'nd 
while De Vere hung upon his answer in elcpectation 
almost breathless, — \ '.'-.' 

"It would be easy," he observed, "tq,€vade4he cjues-' 
tion you' put so home to me, 015 if I gave the prbmise,- to ' 
elude it. But I am not a ^rsf^n who has ^mental .re- 
serves, and I will never bind myself to surrender, my 
discretion in the power of doing justice to tjne'who tie- 
serves It. Surely,? "added he, perceiving a sort of anger 
in De Vere's countenance, **! may' pretend 4o sufficient 
character with yocr to be trusted with your delicacy, as 
well as With your*hon6ur, and you must not take it ill if 
I request to be s6 trusted." 

It was some time b^ore De Vere could teply, so deei)ly 
did he seem to brooiover what pressed upon him. At 
length, with some effijrt, he ejaculated, " We differ wide - 
as the poles ; I know not your design; but, if you give - 
me not tjiis promise, I am mined," 

" My dear De Vere," replied the .miarquis, " compose ... 
yourself, nor fancy design where there is none. Think 
oflly, that a man of prudence as. ^eU as honour does not ^ 

unnecesisarily (fetter the future ; and trust that a person . 1 

who is twice your age, and who loves you, will hot easily 
be brouglit to do you harm. Bjat I must leav« you, to inform 
my poor Constance of the events of the day, '. Poor in- 
deed she is not, pannot be while so rich in principle; Tor 
I know that had she succeeded and even Lord Clevfeland 
had been supposed the rightful heir to these estates, ishd 
never wbuld have enjoyed them;^' 
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So saying) he embraced De Vere, with many. profes- 
sions of regard and esteem, whi^h he was most sincere 
in saying had been much raised by his cottdiict 6ir thitf 
trying occasion. • 
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resionatiom; 

Minie ear is open, and my heart prepamd. . 
Tbe worst ia Worldly loss thou canst tiYifotd.' 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? Wby, ^t was my care, 
And what loss is it tote lidof pare ?— SuAKSPXAac.' 

On the marquis's quitting him, De Vere's first im- 
pulse was to be himself the bearer 6t the tiding^ of his^ 
success to his nipther. But his mother was with Con- 
stance, and Cotii^ance he was art^lutely afraid to see. 

" No !" said he, " my visit would be one of triumph,* 
of insult ; and sooner would I personally carry tlie news 
of my defeat." 

Exclusive of thist he had a thousaind people to see, a 
thousand matters of business to settle ; autd had Lady 
Eleanor been alone at Talbois, he ilbarcely could have 
left his post. He sat down, therefore, to writ^ a long de- 
tailed accoiint of the proceedings in court j which was\ 
much diverted, it must be owued, by long digression^ 
into his own feelings and views of futurity; andtff these 
he felt so little satisfied, that he was often tempted to 
renounce his task in despair. He finished ft, however, 
and then liked it so little that he tore it in pieces at the 
end of a full hour's work, and contented himself with a 
communication of scarcely greater length than a note. 

Short as it was, it was all that his mother and cousin 
were destined to receive ; for another plan of communi- 
cation, devised by the kindness Of Lord and Lady Clan- 
ellan, was rendered abortive by events to which we shall 
presently come. 

1'he first lines of Mortimer's note produced agitation! 
in both ladies; for as they had no secrets, though of 
interests apfparently sd opposite, Lady Eleanor read K 
aloud; , 
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" It has pleased Providence,'* said the note, " that Lord 
Cleveland should be defeated ; and that we-^<^ ! my deat 
fnothei^ prepare yourself for a trial which,' frpm my ovm 
feelings, I know will foe a severe one.** 

Lady Elecuior immediately paused, and with concem 
exclaimed^ *^Does he then think defeat disappointment! 
And does he bear it so ill ? Can this be De Vere % Can it 
be my son t" ■ , 

*' Judge him' not too quickly ,*' said Constance, *' but 
proceed; my cdusin will assuredly lise superior te any 
trial he can have/' 

She said this with an anxiety for the event which 
proved Chat she too expected to undergo a trial, though 
It arose from any thing rather than fear about her for^ 
tune. When her aunt, however, resumed, and dropped 
her voice as she read, and her cheek became flushed, and 
hex features moved, Constance with firmness cried out. 

*' Unfold this, whatever It be, my dear aunt. It is quite 
enough that Lo^rd Cleveland has fa^ed.* For any tningf 
else I am fully prepared.** 

'* I know all your noble nature," replied Lady Eleanor; 
**but I own, with all our preparation, I expected not, as 
Mortimer himself says, that any one of our house should 
have struck this blow. Ah ! what injustice have I done 
my^onP* 

Constance, with unabated firmness, took the letter from 
her aunt's hand, and read as follows: - • 

** Yes ! the decree is in our favour ; and it must be a 
trial to you as well as to me, to think we are the unwit* 
ting, ana surely the unwilling instruments of rending (r 
still think against justice, if not against Islw) the fairest 
part of her inheritance from such a being as Constance." • 

'' And if I am to lose it," said Constance, cheerfully, 
^ does he think I can repine — ^nay, that I do not even re- 
joice that you, my dear aunt, are to profit by iti" 

•* Were the thing clear !" answered her aunt, " but you 
see he thinks otherwise ;" and Lady Eleanor seemed 
much lost in the reflection. 

Constance, however, went on. 

" The thought," continued the letter^ ** is hateful to me, 
tior shall I ever rest till wtong is set right. It will be 
my heart's glory to repair this injustice. The world shall 
never say that I instigated the suit; that I am a calcu- 
lating, ddiberate invader, like Cleveland." 

'* Ah !" said Constance, overpowered, " I now see what 
he meant when he talked of the injustice of the world* 
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1^6 hastily looked for more, bnt the letter was finished ; 
It only add«d that Mortimer would write more at large 
the next day. 

Contending emotions disabled both ladies from the fur- 
ther communication of their thoughts, for Lady Eleanqr 
wa^ scarcely less possessed She too reflected upon the 
altered state of her son ; and her first feeling was to 
wonder, but with reverence, at the ways of Providence. 
She felt deeply for her niece ; had a thousand doubts in 
the want oif information as to the realities, of the case. 
She knew not what to believe^ to think, or to wish. All 
that was certain was, that while she participated his feel- 
ings, she was filled with admiration at the designs of her 
son. Ever was he generous and noble-minded, thought 
she ; ever above a suspicion of selfishness ; from his birth 
upwards have I honoured him, and how does he now de* 
serve it ! 

Such was the mental though silent reflection of this 
enviable mother; enviable, surely, in these sentiments, 
however romantic, perhaps fboAish, and certainly imprac- 
ticable the designs which prompted them» 

By a sort of tacit agreement, these two amiable women 
BOW separated. It was even necessary, with such con* 
tending feelings as weU as such diflferent interests, that 
£acly for some minutes at least, should be alone. 

Constance retired to her cabinet, and certainly the crisis 
she was in was such as a young woman is seldom des- 
tined to undergo. It was of a nature different at leasC 
from what most yoitfig ^omen do midergo. Love, the 
universal passion, the usilal causer of the agitations whidi 
youn^ persons feel, was not here, in question ; *or if it 
was. It was under a shape very difibrent from that which 
it generally assumes. Filial anxiety, the next disHn- 
guishing, and^erhaps most respectalde source of an un- 
married woman's interest, was no longer the source of 
uneasiness. * Ambition, which has o/tener rendered the 
sex hateful than amiable, and personal rivalry, which has 
too often rendered it ridiculous ; these were not here. 
Yet for all this, the interest was powerful, and the thirst 
for information intense. 

We have described Constance as not insensible tQ the 
elegancies and superiorities of life, and the loss of above 
!half her means of enjoying them was, perhaps, not un- 
thought of. But she was still more alive to other and 
more noble considerations. Wealth, which had hitherto 
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done everv thing for her senses, and nothing for her hearty 
had failea too pointedly a» an instrument of happiness to 
make her consider its diminution as a very sore evil. 

Then, as to the appropriation of the fortune she had - 
lost, it was consolation to think that the person she most 
feared and most disliked had been defeated in his attempt; 
while he on whom, for his virtues (to say nothing of other 
pretensions), she would willingly have bestowed half that 
fortune (could he have accepted it) now succeeded to it as 
his own. However all this might be, although, wheil she 
surveyed the vast precinct of her domain, she showed 
some anxiety as to her future power of supporting its 
magnificence, yet it as often subsided into resignation^ 
till at length she settled into that calm dignity of which 
it was not easy for any change pf circumstances to de- 
prive her. 

Her thoughts, however, were much in London, and the 
day lingered slowly, from the want of those details which 
it was expected the next morning's post would furnish. 
Nor was expectation disappointed ; the amplest letters 
arrived, both from Lord Clanellan and De Vere, and each 
lady retired with her respective packet to her chamber. 

Never was report so devoured as that of Lord Clan- 
ellan. And it deserved to be so^, for Ihoifgh the subject 
was intricate, the clearness of Lord Clanellan made it 
easy, and his report was fidelity itself. The whole court, 
therefore, rose before the imagination of Constance ; the 
ingenuity of counsel; the arguments of the judge; the 
interest of the byjstandefs^ the sympathy she had in- 
spired ; -the execration of Cleveland, and the admiration 
of De Vere ! All these by turns^ affected her powerfully, 
and she felt kindly graiteful to her own advocate for the 
manner of* his defence. But when she came to the con- 
duct of De Vere, and the speech of his counsel made by 
his instruction, she could no longer restrain her feelings, 
but gave way to them in a toirent df tenderness, in which 
the real event of ^he cause was thrown far into shade, and 
her own great loss entirely forgotten. 

Luckily for her no meddling neighbour or officious 
i^enial, — ^no scandal-loving visiter, nor even Miss Mellilo.t 
herself, surprised he/ in thi.s overpowering * moment. 
Had they^one so, Ihese precious tears, which arose jfrom 
fulness of gratitude, (may we not add of affection t) alone, 
would evejy one of them, as they fell, have been set 
down to the effects of a reverse wJiich she was hot able 
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to bear. Not all the tender nature of Constance, not 
her sensibility to generous treatment, not her own penrfect 
disinterestedness, nor estimation of it in others, could 
ever have cleared her from this imputation had such 
an accident happened. Such is the world ; and yet, as 
upon more occasions than one we have asserted, it is, 
upon the whole, a good world. But, for all this, I am 
glad the accident did not happen. 

It was full an hour before she saw any one ; and then 
only, when ringing for a servant, she sent her guardian's 
packet to Lady Eleanor. 

Lady Eleanor was instantly and almost as much ab- 
sorbed as her niece. She, too, was affected with the con* 
duct of her son, and felt a lofty sort of joy to find it had 
been so approved. But her sympathy for, the adverse 
fate of Constance gave her no shock. In which« if any 
one imagine it was because she felt herself of the winning 
party, little fit is it that he contemplate these characters. 
Vet much did she rejoice in the event for De Vere. " It 
will give him,^ said she proudly, ** a right to assert the 
desire of his heart.'* 

To do this she thought was enough ; for besides her 
having for some time past suspected that Constance, 
even without being wooed, was not indifferent to her 
son, no woman, she thought, who really was wooed by 
him could fail of being won. 

These attached relations now again met, each of them 
more composed. Lady Eleanor^s last notion gave her an 
air of even unusual fondness towards Constance, who 
felt it almost as much as if she had divined its cause. 
But she set it down to her aunt's concern for her, nor 
rejected it the less because it arose, as Sshe thought, from* 
sympathy. 

"And yet, my dear aunt," said she, "you must not 
suppose I stand in need of comfort, because I am not to 
enjoy that which it is plain, whatever Mortimer may 
think, never was designed for, and therefore never be-y 
longed to me* But even if it had, and I had lost it, what 
has wealth done for me but increase my cares ? From 
the first, I felt that I should not know how to use it ; 
and while it was only expected, to how many trials did 
it expose me ? But it is ridiculous to talk of being indif- 
ferent to wealth with this castle over my head. If I want 
to moralize I should go to the dairy-house*" 

Vol. IL*-86 
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She said this cheerfully, and to the dairy*houee die 

went. 

Never did its modest elegance look so pleasing, its 
^[lurden so neat, its brook so tranquil* She threw herself 
into a chair, courted all its sights and sounds, and passed 
full an hour in silent revery, in which the past was given 
to obliyion, and the present, or rather the immediate fu« 
ture, far from darkening in its prospect, floated in airy 
vision through her mind. And if in this visionary con- 
templation the associations inspired by the place took 
-possession of her, and she thought much of her cousin,— 
if she afterward ran rapidly through all their intercourse 
together, and, though sne could nx upon little positive 
to prove that he loved her, if she found still less to show 
that he was indifferent^ — ^if, with all her modesty, she did 
this, I say, let those blame her, if they can, who, being 
as pure, are at the same time as natural. 

In this absorbing, though quiet occupaticm, her interest 
was only changed, not diminished* by this visit to her 

eeasant retreat. The minutes seemed to fly ; nor do we 
low how long she would have remained thus, had not 
a servant sou^t her to say, that an avant courier had 
arrived from Lady Clanellan, announcing that she would 
foe at the castle to dinner. This was news that could 
not be neglected; but it dissipated a revery in which 
some trouble mingled itself with sweetness, bu( in which 
the sweetness greatly predominated^ 



CHAPTER XLII. 

POLITICAL CHANOB. 

Til nerer can what wickedness I do, 

If tbis man comes to gsod.— Sbakspbakt. 

Ws come now to very different matters. The affection 
which Lord and Lady Clanellan bore their ward would 
not let them rest, from the moment of the decision of 
the court, until they had resolved to join her at Castle 
Mowbray. To be sure, every thing in the shape of io- 
fiMrmation had been given by the marquis in bis ampla 
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despatch : but <m conversing with hitf wife, this was not 
deemed enough by either. 

** She .will not need us, as sup|x)rt8,'' said Lady Clan- 
ellan; ''but there are a thousand little explanations^-a 
thousand tacit attentions, which she will feel as conu 
forts ; to say notiiing of plans for the future; on which 
she may want to consult us.,^ 

" You speak like yourself, Caroline," said the mar- 
quis; "and we will set off as soon as yoii can get 
ready;** 

" That may be this evening,'' replied the marchioness ; 
*' we can sleep on the road, and we shall gain several 
stages." 

" Which in a journey of friendship is gaining much,** 
added the marquis. The marquis was,howevery obliged 
to allow his lady to travel alone. 

His trunks were already in the hall} the carriage 
Ordered round, and himself giving some last directions, 
when a gentleman from Lord Oldcastle delivered him a 
note, entreating him to come to him on an affair with 
Lord Cleveland of the last consequence. Incompatible 
as this was with his plan for Castle Mowbray, he could 
not refuse, especially as, considering the recent occur* 
rence, and the character of the party^ he thought it might 
relate to his own situation of guardian to Lady Con- 
stance. Settling, therefore, with Lady Clanellan that 
he would return as soon as possible, so as yet to leave 
town that night, he repaired with all speed to Lord Old- 
castle. 

What was his surprise to find that a storm had risen 
from Lord Cleveland's quarter, threatening the rupture of 
the administration itself, though taking its origin only in 
the private lawsuit to which he had just been a party. 

We have related the outrageous insult given by Lord 
Cleveland, immediately after the decree was pronounced, 
to the great magistrate who had pronounced it. The high 
personal character of this judge could not brook such an 
affront, though his sense of the dignity of his place woidd 
not permit him personally to notice it. But he drove in- 
stantlv to the king, and requesting an audience, laid before 
him the Uine, manner, and place of the outrage* and the 
occasion out of which it arose ; and the whole statement, 
though perfectly faithful, contained little creditable to ihe 
4character of Lord Cleveland. 

The great personage to whom this appeal was made 
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yMied to no one inliis donuoioiM in respect for tlie lawi; 

and the administrators of the laws; insomuch that it has 
sometiOMStjocidarly perhaps, hut truly heen said, that he 
had as much veneration for the constable's staff as for 
the sceptre itself. More seriously, his own high, stricf, 
and uniform sense of justice was almost proverbial, so 
that if surnames were still a fashion in history, ike jvst 
miflit be justly given to this exemplary sovereign. Of 
all other minds, therefore, his was most open to irfipres^ 
sion from the facts laid before him. In the present in« 
Stance he promised to rebuke tiie offending party as he 
deserved, and he kept his promise. 

Being one of ihe greatest officers of the crown, Lord 
Cleveland, notwithstanding the teni^r he was in, could 
not disobey a summons which was instantly sent to him, 
and to his astonishment he had to sustain a sharp though 
dignified reproach for his disrespect to the great function- 
ary he had insulted, and not a little blame for his private 
conduct towards his orphan relation. Both censures fell 
the he^ier upon him from the immaculateness, on these, 
and indeed on all points, of the rebuking party. 

Lord Cleveland Knew he could set up ho defence which 
could escape the penetration of his clear-sighted master; 
peculiarly clear as well as fervid and sincere in the moral 
code between man and man. But, exclusive of this, he 
could not reply upon his sovereign ; and he left the closet, 
stung to the quick by censures which, while he felt they 
were deserved, were so fiar from humbling him, that he 
vowed revenge for the affront they had given to his pride ; 
and this revenge he was resolved to wreak that instant 
upon the author of his mortification. His resentment 
was so vehement that he related the affair, with his own 
colouring, to one or two nobles of the court, to whom he 
was so off his guard as to declare that he would resign 
his place unievs the king made him an apology.' He then 
sought and found Lord Oldcastle, to whom he complained 
bitterly of this conduct of their associate, whose instant 
dismissal he insisted upon; declaring, that if it was not 
complied with, he would himself resign, and pass wiA 
his whole force into the ranks of opposition. 

We may suppose the alarm which this occasioned to a 
minister of the character of Lord Oldcastle. The feel- 
ings of the complaining party were too hot to admit of 
soothing, and his own habits of trimming too well known 
10 give room for cajolery. Ay or no was insisted upon ; 
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bility of facing their common master with sach a propo- 
sition despised; the plea of the high character of the 
individual threatened, and his great and eminent services 
laughed at. 

^In shorty'* said^ the earl, with on outward coolness, 
little according with the turbulence within, ''you know 
my resolve in regard to this man : to-morrow must decide 
for him or for me." 

Lord Oldcastle was left mute with amazement. He 
consulted his son Eustace^ who was in the house, and 
who gave him spirited advice, which he said he would 
consider; but he first resolved to confer with some of the 
leading friends of government, and particularly those who 
happened to be ranged with Lord Cleveland under the 
title of king^s friends. In the first rank of these was 
Lord Clanellan, and hence the summons we have just 
related. 

We may suppose the wonder pf the marquis at the 
ilews communicated to him ; and he was not the less 
moved by it from the consideration that he was here again 
about to meet Lord Cleveland as an opponent. He, 
however, gave his opinion with the clear firmness which 
belonged to him ; and it was, that Lord Cleveland's terms 
should not be complied with. ''The injustice of them 
^ould alone," said he, " sway me to this ;" an argument 
which did not entirely convince Lord Oldcastle ; but when 
he added that if Lord Cleveland executed his threat, it 
would ruin him with his master for ever, the minister 
confessed there was much in the advice. 

The conference lasted, and prevented the departure of 
Lady Clanellan for Castle Mowbray that night; and as 
Lord Oldcastle had entreated the marquis not to be 
absent from London till this vital afl&ir was settled, he 
immediately acceded to the proposal of his kind-hearted 
wife, that she should not lose time in visiting her young 
friend; and promising to follow, he allowed her to set 
Y>ut alone. 

The next day was big' with importance, I had almost 
said with fate, to Lord Oldcastle. For, for fh>m waiting 
quiescently for the effects of Lord Cleveland's threat, his 
great law coadjutor, upon being informed of it, imme- 
diately tendered his own resignation unless Lord Cleveland 
Was himself dismissed. Every eye, therefore, was turned 
upon thid crisis, which could not be conceaM» with all 

26* 
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ihe diffeieat interegte which the difiereat passkms of 
hope, fear, revenge, and ambition could inspire. 

It was now that Lord Oldcastle showed himself de- 
cidedly unequal to his situation. Within his own camp 
was mutiny; without an active and pressing enemy: for 
Wentwortn, who had never given him rest, profited by 
Uiis weakness to assail him with all his force. It was 
evident he was falling, and many were the desertions. 

Having decided for his law colleague, he delayed im* 
parting the decision ; and when he did impart it, found it 
was too late. The great functionary was already in treaty 
With Mr. Wentworth, with whose principles he entirely 
agreed; while, on the other hand, the same delay had 
produced the.resignation of Cleveland. Every thing was 
confusion, hopelessness, and terror ; and Lord Oldcastle, 
rather Uian be dashed to pieces in the storm, resigned 
the, helm: 

Nothing could be more iU-timed than Ml this for the 
views, the hopes^ and the wishes of De Vere. He was 
impatient ; he panted to get to Castle Mowbray, but he 
had already found that he had become a man of too much 
consequence to be his own master. The Yorkshire es- 
tates to which he had succeeded conferred all the po- 
litical influence which had belonged to Lord Mowbray. 
As this was known, he was courted on all sides, and his 
table was covered with the cards of men, many of them 
of the first consideration, who came to congratulate and 
renew their acquaintance with him. Among these was 
the name of William Flowerdale, and (believe it who 
will) that of William Clayton, which last gave De Vere a 
feeling of sickness when he saw it. 

And yet, but for the supremeness of the contempt in 
which De Vere held Clayton, he could now have viewed 
him with pity. Consummate as had been his disguises, 
a character like his could not forever be concealed. He 
had smiled, and smiled, and yet by some was at last 
thought a villain. The world judges too often suddenly, 
and judges wrong ; but in the end, it will judge rightly, 
when the truth is before it. The real treatment of De 
Vere by Clayton could not continue to be smothered as it 
had been. The free talk of Cleveland himnelf revealed 
it. In the plenitude and insolence of his power, he kept 
no measures with this unhappy dependant. He was in 
the habit of speaking contumeliously of serious things 
and the gravest characters. Could he spare one for 
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whom he had so little respect t He had a language of his' 
own upon these occasions ; and to call Cla]rton his mani 
his major-domo, and sometimes his tool, and his time- 
server, was hazarded with as much Impunity as effiron- 
tery. ' 

llie sensibilities of the secretary had become vapid and 
even ridiculous to everybody ; he met with no sjrmpathy, 
and felt his bondage, but could not bceak it, for he had not 
a pound in the world. Notwithstanding this misery, 
therefore,, the resignation of his patron, although it re-^ 
leased him from thraldom, was a cruel blow — ^more cruel 
than it appeared. He had for some time given much of 
his attention to the subject of marriage. He considered 
it (not exactly as some visionary persons perhaps con- 
sider it, as a. means of happiness) but as an instrument of 
success in any pursuit you might be upon. The parvenu 
at present had not less than three; the possession of 
beauty, of wealth, and of high connexion ; all of them 
peculiarly to be promoted by marriage. Accordingly, 
three corresponding objects presented themselves to his 
wishes in the persons of three ladies. One, an amiable 
girl, had moved his susceptibility, and he might be said 
to be in love. But she had neither fortune nor rank, and 
his love was quelled. Another had riches, and he bowed 
at her shrine ; but the shrine was in the city, and not even 
of the aristocratic part of it. He visited, indeed, in Bread- 
street, liut always in secret, and liked it too little to repeat 
it often. A third was an earl's daughter; and though she 
was without fortune, and her father without power, his 
love of fashion prevailed, and he was at least received 
into the family as a contingent good match. But the 
destruction of the ministry blew up his fortunes, and he 
was politely desired by his intended father-in-law to dis- 
contmue his visits. He appealed to Lady Jane ; but Lady 
Jane was too good a daughter to have a will of her own. 
He betook himself instantly to Cheapside, and renewed 
his advances ; but his other treaty having been discovered, 
he met with a flat denial. Thus denud^, friendless, pen* 
niless, hopeless, execrated by his inferiors, laughed at 
by his superiors, and despised by his equals, he ventured 
to appear before Lord Cleveland in one of his moodiest 
moments. 

Being asked his business, in a tone little friendly, ho 
came, he said, humbly to beg advice how he was to dis- 
pose of himself. 
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"Hang yduirself," was the answer; "it is tlia dhly 
thing leit you f and the earl turned upon his heel. 

" There is still my seat in parliament,** said Clayton, 
almost trembling. 

" Which you ifoav keep for three weeks,'* replied his 
comforter. "It will take about that time to dissolve^ 
which the new ministry will of course determine upon^ 
as soon as they are settled.** 

Clayton'*s heart sunk ^ his lip quivered, and, iu sheer 
despair, he talked of hoping for some, reward for service, 
and even stammered oiit (as is believed, for it is not 
certain) something about attachment. The misanthropy 
of the earl enjoved this meanness; for he knew how 
much, as well as now justly, he was detested by the prac^ 
tiser ot It. 

^ ** My good Cla3rlon,** said he, in ia tone indescribably 
ijonicalf '* I agree with you, attachment ought to be re-» 
warded, but I have not the means. If you really want 
reward for attachment, I would advise you to go to De 
Vere ; he is grateful and generous, and is now rich.*' 

The measure of misery was full. The earl had torn 
Claytdn's heart to pieces, as he himself had torn that of 
many others — ^his mferiors Or cdnlfiding equals. He left 
the room without reply ; and insolently as he had been 
treated, wheii he looked at his patron's fine hall on quit* 
ting it, and felt that he never should see it again, he 
actually shed teank 

With not much hope, he- repaired to Lord Oldcastle^ 
who said he was too busy to see him, and referred him 
to Mr. Grantley. Mr. Grantley referred him to one of 
his clerks. Too proud, fallen as he was, to talk of his 
wants to one whom, in common with most others, he had 
made his enemy, he declined this last reference. He 
afterward met Lord Oldcastle and Mr. Grantley in the 
park ; but they crossed into another walk, and did not, of 
would not, look at him. iJe repaired to the House. But 
the House was thin ; and the few who were there were 
talking of the new minister, Mr. Wentworth. There was 
neither leisure nor disposition to think of him; and the 
two or tlffee scattered underlings whom he did meet 
shunned him with coldness, as a follower of Lord Cleve* 
tend. 

Thus cast off, and in the veiy lowest slate of mortifica* 
tion, he felt banished and lonely, though in the midst of & 
crowd, and envied every busy, occupied face which h* 
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saw ; while the sight of the carriages of hn aeqc^tance, 
"Who rolled by him in evident indilferencef gate him the 
most cruel panels. As a last resource, he left his name* 
as has been said, with De Vere — ^hoping little, expecting 
hotning ; but he left it Not finding him, he wrote hhn a 
short note, announcing first to him (as he said was but 
his duty) his intention to ask for the Chiltem Hundreds, 
and vacate Wellsbury. He did this from a double motive. 
First, because he felt sure, in a few weeks at most, of being 
turned out ; next, to make a merit of it with De Vere, 
whom it was now so much his interest to conciliate. 

De Vere, whose disgust was irrecoverable, dryly ac- 
cepted the resignation, and a new election was soon im- 
pending. 

The honest burghers of Wellsbury were stupified by 
the late events. The resignation and death of Lord 
Mowbray had not been much felt, while Clayton remained 
and represented a still greater man in Lord Cleveland. — 
But the fall of this second patron, and the extinction of 
their old representation altogether, left them in amaze- 
ment. The town clerk's (that is Lord Cleveland's) party 
were literally, to use their own expression, *' dumb- 
founded." They tried to make a stand, and the purse of 
Lord Cleveland would not have •been wanting, had there 
been a reasonable prospect of success. But De Tere's 
late purchases, the returning attachment to his name, and, 
above all, the change of government, had so strengthened 
his party, as to prove to the prudent earl that he had 
no chance whatever, and he therefore very wisely cut 
off the supplies. The town clerk made a Journey to 
London to alter his resolution if. he could. He was re- 
ceived with bare civility, and showing some symptoms of 
rebellion (beiuR, as we have observed, of a sturdy, churl- 
ish dispositioxi) was turned out of doors. This would 
never have happened, had not the calculating earl proved 
to himself that he never more could have footing in the 
borough. He therefore felt full license to deal with a 
subaltern instrument as it listed him, and it listed him 
to make good that terrifying axiom of criminal ambition — 

** Know, Tillains, wben such paltry slaves presttHM 
To mix iit treason, if the plot succeeds 
Ttaey're thrown negleete«] by ; but if it Ails 
They're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do.'' 

Mr. Blakeney vowed revenge, but could not help him* 
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aelf ; and zh&i petseveringly beating up for a vciimie^if 
candidate, fairly offered himself to De Vera, who gave' 
him a peremptoty refusal. li is needless to add, that De' 
Vere was elected without opposition ; a success which 
gave him the more solid pleasure, because, from his still^ 
fostered feeling^ trith regard to the Cleveland estates,^ 
Che doubt which hung Over that brilliant ac^ttisitidiif 
secret as it might 6e to the world, still paralyzed riiaihy ot 
his resolutions. 

As Xo Clayton, not wishing too often to return to a 
disagreeable subject, we will here close his eventAil career^' 
Every hope in public life had passed by him from the* 
decline oi his favour with Lord Cleveland, who, as we^ 
have seen, had used and left him ; so that he was literally 

Starved into an application for bread to some of hi^ rela^ 
ons whom he had grossly neglected. Whether to revenge 
this, or from ignorance in his benevolence, one of them, 
a broker in the city, offered to take him into partnerdhipr 
l^he notion almost drove him mad ; and he shrank from 
ii to consult Roebuck, the political printer. Roebuck 
advised him to attend th^ gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, and report debated. This was ten times worse. — 
At length he made an otfef of his services, as a tutor for 
his ehlldten, to a fglshioh&ble bslnker, to whom he had 
Once shown some official civility ; and who, on learning 
his situation, accepted and established him in his house. 
There he thought he could at least share a life of opulence/ 
and live still amid good . company. But unlooked-for 
mortifications awaited him, worse than any he could 
have foreseen. His patron moved in the very focus of 
that society in which Clayton had shone (or thought he 
had shone) as an equal, or higher than an equal. He was 
now to be content to minde with them on sufferance ; 
to stand unnoticed where he had formerly taken a lead $ 
and to be passed by, at first with compassionate recog- 
nition, at last in silent and total neglect. At table, where 
his business was only to carve, never to speak, he often 
saw the companions of his former life, still revelling in 
the sunshine of present honour and future hope. With 
these, however intimately he had formerly mixed with 
them, he felt that he was to mi]( no more ; nor could he 
even bear their discourse, which was on the subjects of 
his former glory, the great state parties, the assemblies 
of fine people, and the marriages of fashionable beauties. 
This was always sure to send him away in bit^rness, to 
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Y6mlni«cence,'and misery ; and the aristocratic stiffness of 
Mr. Freshville, and the Misses Partridge, who, on learn- 
ing his situation, entirely let him drop, cost him sereral 
nights' sleep. At length a baleful envy seized upon his 
heart, which sickened to its core. He balanced about 
eiving up what was now his only ch^ce for bread, but 
Sis daily misery conquered, and ne resigned his charge, 
which his patron did not press him to retain. As a last 
resource, he threw himself upon the charity of- Be Vere, 
who refused to admit him to his presence, but relieved his 
immediate necessity, and at last obtained for him a small 
place in the excise, in a distant port in Scotland. Tberey 
amid the fumes of herring, ling, and tobacco, which it 
was his wretched duty to supervise, and in the society 
of men as polished, to use a phrase of Congreve, as a 
D.utch skipper from a whale fishery, he lingered out a 
mortified existenee^ For there, without that last cling- 
ing comfort of the virtuous unfortunate which misfortune 
itself cannot take from them, — a sense that their lot is un- 
deserved, and wUl be recompensed hereafter, he dreamed 
(and perhaps still dreams) away life in unhappy recollec- 
tions of the past, only made more bitte^ from sj; contrast 
with the present. 

Let no one suppose that these details are without their 
Jise. In the world there always s^e, and always wil} be, 
,«ome instances of what may be called syccesauil villapy ; 
hut a gentlemanly honour pepraides by far the greater 
pumber of those with whom Clayton had attempted tp 
make his way, and who, in the language Qf t)ie o)d s^- 
monitory column at Tal^is, 

1' Most of all eschew 
To trast in pinrenik^ 

This honour wiJI, sooner or later, assert itself ; and the 
false friend and timeserving hypocrite may Stti*e}y reckon 
upon being ultimately discoveved. But still more useftil 
is this history for the lesson it affords, — ^that an ill-disci- 
plined mind, influenced by a bad ambition, is always made 
the instrument of its own punishment, though it i|ever 
p^ suffice to its Qwn recpverjr, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

MimSTKRIAL CAR£« 

« , 

But in a groM brain, little wots 
WiMt watch the king keeps to maintain ttie pftes 
Wkeae hfvuni the peaaaut meet adTanta8ea.-:ABAJurKARl« 

To«r grace shall pardon tna ; 
1 am too lUgh born to be piopeitied« 
To be a secondary at control^ 
Or uaeAil serTmgHiiau.» Au(. 

Tbi appointment of Mr. Wentworth to the tninistrr 
gave aH entire new face to the political w(»id. Higb 
matters were in agitation, fraught with nothing less than a 
nation's weal; and perhaps there could not be a prouder 
point of pre-eminence than that on which Mr. Wentworth 
stood, it is the observation of B'Alembert, that high 
office is like a pyramid : only two sorts of animals reach 
the top — reptiles and eagles. Mr. Wentworth was at 
least no reptile. He had scarcely ever served in subor* 
dinate office ; he had always disuained what is called a 
patron, and from his entry into parliament he burst forth 
ten thousand strong. To the present height and summit 
of his fortune he had advanced, impelled by all the mo- 
tives which could really make ambition virtue : — & sincere 
love of country, a perfect disinterestedness, and a most 
ineflfjable contempt for all mean arts in the acquisition of 
power. He had advanced from his personal qualities and 
abilities alone ; he represented no great families ; and 
was the organ of no anomalous oligarchy that sought to 
control the king. At the same time, he had advanced 
through the favour of the nation at large, as well as of 
his sovereign. By this we do not mean what is vulgarly 
oalled the people ; but that which is really so — the ma- 
jority of all ranks, forming a happy amalgamation of the 
numerous parties which had hitherto divided and afflicted 
the state. The necessity for new maxims of government 
had long been felt ; and those who agreed in nothing 
else agreed in this, that a sincere regeneration was abso- 
lutely wanting to save the couiltiy from the progress of 
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a conraption which was extending to its vttalsr Mn 
Wentworth thus seemed to unite all suffrages, in the hope 
which was now entertained that he was destined to the 
liccomplishment of this happy work. Proad and enviahle 
situation ! the holder of which is the real darling of his- 
tory, before whom Caesar and Alexander sink lo. nothing. 

We may suppose how much Wentwor th's appointment 
rejoiced the patriotic spirit of De Yere. It must be owned, 
however, that a time might have been found more oppor- 
tune for that spirit to display itself. In truth, as we have 
said, he sickened, he panted to be at Talbois, and had 
almost shaken off his lawyers, when this critical event 
imprisoned him for some time longer. 

Exclusive of his wann intimacy with the new minister, 
and all his zeal for the country, whieh this appointment 
kindled anew, the. late decision had made De Yere a man 
of immense consequence in the political world. This 
circumstance did not create, b^t U certainly did not 
diminish, the desire of the new minister to number him 
among his public supporters, as well as his private friends. 
He, indeed, wrote to liim a very few .hours aft^r he had 
•quitted the closet, and his note proves how little necessary 
it is that because d man is a ministef he should forget 
that he is a friend. 

After acquainting De Yere with his appointment, ** I 
little thogght," said he, ''that our Pyrenean dreams 
might be realized ; or^ at least, sO soon. Oome to me, I 
beseech you ; for, far from being elated, I am heainj^ 
and alarmed, and want your support. I know where 
your heart is, and how mean aH this must appear to ' Sig- 
iior Love ;' but come to me, even though she may expect 
you, and yocff foot be in the stirrup.'* 

pe Yere*s foot was not in the stirrup^nor did he know that 
he was expected^ but. his heart was where Wentworth 
thought it. The news, however, which was announced^ 
was too auspicious for him to refuse such a summons, and 
a few minutes placed him by the side of his friend. 

He found him different .ficom what most would have 
expected, eonsidejing his new-born ^eatness* For 
though he had an excited air, it was rather serious and 
determined than elevated or joyous. He had- been 
pleased with his reception by the king, and be ^ had a 
jDOuntain of letters before hini, all containing congratu* 
lations and professions, some of them, however, accojooip 
panied by conditions which did not please iuoL 
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"'That 1 Bhduld acqaaint you amotig the first wi^i ihm 
eyent,**, said Ue» '^is. but natujrad; and this I should have 
done, had jmn bisen still the same powerless but high- 
minded De Vers who, however disposed to turn shep- 
herd himself, would not let me do so* But the situations 
of both are altered, and the Pyrenean valleys, and Rivera, 
and Zerlinsi, and even Lady Constance must be forgotten 
for a time, in a very different scene* The country needs 
OS, and we must obey.*' - 

De y ere was expressing his pleasure at the new pros- 
pect that was opening, When Wentworth continued — 

** Asd yet I feel i luiow not what sort of alarm at the 
difficulties that present themselves to a man who is de- 
termined to rest upon his principles, raXher than upon 
management, for success. Upon your own support 1 
know I can rely,, because it is upon those pfin^ciples, set» 
ting- aside our friendship, that ahine } ask it." 

** This IS as it should be,** said De Yere, "and what- 
ever power I may have (for I scarcely yet know what it 
is), you may suppose you do not confide in it in vain." . 

'* Pro wiej" replied Wentworth, with great emi)hasi8 
(for his seriousness seeme^ to iacreaae)^ ^Fro me^ n vpetfi 
eganit sin cJUer in meJ^ 

** Agreed,'* answered De Vere; " and may thfi ggyen^ 
ment of eveiy minister be like tiiat o( the great, man* 
who uttered that sentiment." 

^ Yet Lord Oldcastle would think it visionary," said 
Wentworth^ '**and Walpole WAuldjdespise ijt,as wanting 
in kttOYidedge of the world. I am told, too, that your old 
Ikiend and NeStor, Sir William Flowerdale, shakes his 
head,'ahd by pipnouncing! of some dpubtfvil ^SiSe,' 
augurs nothing good of the expected n£w systeui. . He 
has eventaik^d of retiring, wluch I am sorry /ori but per- 
haps, from your intimacy, yjo\\ know all this," 

" 1 am ashamed to «ay how long it is since 1 )iave seen 
him,^' replied De Vere^ '^but I will seek hjm -out; his 
remarks may be of use." / 

♦• Try him,*' said Wentworth ; *♦ and tell him how much 
Iwish his help where ^e is^ and if you break no confi- 
dence, make report. At any rate, I am determined , to 
try their boasted tact by another touchstone.. I will ^t 
least make the momentous experiment, and prove ^^ther 

♦ The Emperor Trajan. - 



a whole nation can be so plunged hhcorruption as not to 
be governed except by the corrupt." 

** This too is as it should be," said De Vere. . . 

*t And yet, my friend," returned Wentworth with ear- 
nestness, '* I am myself almost appalled at ^hat I have 
undertaken ; for whatever people may think, or iwrite, of 
the selfishness of ambition, what I feel at thi« moment 
tells me it is a very different thing." 

" I believe you," said De Vere, observing^ Wentworth 
seriously moved. 

" And'yott are one of the rery fcrw men/* s^id Went- 
worth, ** whom / would beUeve^ when they teld me that 
they believed me on such a siribject^ For how many flat- 
terers would say the s^me, and yet feeV |iur»that I sought 
for power solely for my owii purpos^s^" 

"^ They can only be of the common herd who would 
think so, at least if they knew you," said De Vere. 

** And yet," s&id Wentworth, ** how few,.but those who 
have themselves borne the burthen, know what they 
encounter whei) they undertake a nation's welfare : what 
difficulties there are to manage ; what parties to please ; 
what jars to* reconcile, spiiits to assuage, and combina- 
tions to disarm. Even our friends sometimes weigh us 
down by the very acts wMch they intended should support 
us. What mischiefs did the tory govemn^ent of Queen 
Anne experience from the tones themselves)* Even 
envy lurks among tiiese friends, and, sooner or later, like 
a serpent among flowers, stings us to death while in seem- 
ing secmity*" 

De Vere felt this from his own experience^ and was 
much moved with the earnestness of the complaint, 
which he allowed was but too well founded. 

" If it is so," said Wentworthj f* what, in the way of 
self-interest, can compensate to a minister the total sacri- 
fice of his ease, his health, and private mind, to the wel- 
fare of a ceuntiy which can only be thus secured 1" 

** If honour, and real love of that country will, not do 
it," replied De Vere, " I know not what wilL Certainly 
the emoluments you ministers are supposed to covet 
never will*" 

"How truly have you answered!" said Wentworth 
'^And yet it is fdr these emoluments, these * rascal 
eounters^' that we are supposed to covet the dangers, the 
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stiifeSf and tnrndoils of our struggling lives. For tfie)9e> 
and these only, it is thought that we watch while other» 
aleep ; that we are anxious while others laugh ; that we 
bend under responsibility while others trip ItghUy and 
cheerily on their way." 

Here the conyersation paused^ for Wentworth seemed, 
stili oceupied with his reflections ; nor would ^De Yere 
Interrupt him, for he was really struck with this unex- 
pecfted ebullition in a man so ardent* Wentworth there- 
fore went on : — 

>* This malignant, this scandsdous injustice,*^ said he, 
** startles me still more, now that I have achieved, from 
motives (as to you I can say it) the most opposite of all 
this, ,what the bl^ck and disappointed spirits of the 
land will be let loose upon me to assail with calumny. 
May I not then feel alarmed, and exclaim with him who 
knew every part of our nature so well — 

" O ! hard eondition ! twin-lKirn with greatnOav, 
Silbjeeted to the breath of every (bol, 
V(rbqse aenae no more can feel but hia own wtlngiag ! 
What^taifinite heart'a-eaae moat kinga neglect 
That private men eo joy !** 

•« Come," said I)e Vere^ " this is not the way I had 
expected that the minister of a nation's wishes would 
have received his appointment ^ and did I not feel that it 
i^ the mere cloud of a moment,! should tremble for what 
is so like despondency." 

" No !" returned Wentworth^ ** I will not despond, 
with the support of such men as yourself, and the reward 
which no one can take from me-«a sense of that honour 
apd love of country which you mentioned just no\fr. 
This is, in fact, the only real encouragement of true am- 
bition. For while our power is assailed, our motives mis* 
represented/our characters blackened, and our very per- 
sons sonietimes hated, and all while toiling for the public 
good, what treasure in the. shape of gold, what real leward 
can make up for it, save only honour." 

De Vere was resdly moved with this sincere burst of 
feeling in the new minister, who, however, felt relieved 
by it, and began to brighten. 

** Come," said he, " it is pastN; the cloud is gone, and 
we will look only to the better side of things. One of 
my best pomforts will be to have you hear me, in my 
arduous undertaking. You promised to fight by. my 
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bide as sooA as you wei^ (fee to do it You are so now* 
and I expect you to perfonn your promise." 

** How can I help you 11' asked De Vere. 

" By placing yourself in office." 

** I would rather be your country gentleman, and give 
you support out of it." 

•* I expected as much," said Wentworth. •* But I want 
the credit of your name where most it will give me . 
credit. I want it not to be said, as it too often is of a 
minister's friends, that they support him like the Swiss— 
merely for pay." 

•• I approve your principle," said De Vere, " but fear I 
am selfish enough to resist it. For a high and command- 
ing office I have not experience enough to be fit; for a 
subordinate one, to register mandates at a board, or be 
the mere depositary of a great man's confidence, who is, 
as he ought to be, above consulting you, and only con- 
fides in you as a safe machine ; this, though absolutely 
necessary in itself, would not, I own, be agreeable to me^" 

'* I own, too," said Wentworth^ smiling, " that I have 
made a mistake. I forgot I was talking to the proudest 
man in England; and whose pride withal is not lessened 
by having just stepped into ten thousand a year." 

De Vere shook his head, and became in his turn exceed^ 
ingly thoughtful ; nay, so absent, that Wentworth be^n 
to wonder what sudden uneasiness had come over hint. 
In fact, De Vere was thinking of the little intention, if 
not the little right, he had to retain this ten thousand a 
year, could he dispose of it as his heart wished. 

*^ Have I not enough interest with you," at last said 
Wentworth, '* to win you to be always near me, in our 
relation of friends, rather than of chief and second 1" 

** Yes," replied De Vere, ** but chief and second must 
then be abolished between us^ which it would not be were 
I to be clothed with any character^ In short, malim ut 
de me ftUBrant Junninest qtwim ob irem Cadm non iitwmta 
staiua, quam quant sit poiiia** I will therefore' oe as 
near you as you please, as your independent supporter; 
but, count upon it, whatever service you think I can do 
you, it will be better done by showing my deference to 
you as a friend than as a master*" 

** I think you mistake this matter," said Wentworth. 

* i wonld ratber tint mea Inqoked why a •Utue WM not erected CO Ctto, than 
wh^ it wte. 

S7* 
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* It k only ib the recesfies of office, the daily and hoiiiiy 
ingress to which is not only natural but necessary to one 
in an official capacity, that you can be to me what I want. 
As the great independent you choose to be, you will and 
must be comparatively aloof« You may give me a little 
grace now and then when I want it in the House, but the 
aub$tanitial comfort I look to out of it will be to seek. 
We fihaU. have no departmental business bringing us 
always together; our intimacy, though not cooled, may 
yet be interrupted; we shall first wonder that we so 
seldom meet, and at last grow reconciled to not meeting 
atalL" 

'' Is this then,'^ asked De Vere, alarmed, ^ the character 
of friendship among public men ?" 

*' It is, at leasts too often the fact," replied Wentworth. 

**• I will think of it,'? said De Vere, and he took a cor- 
dial leave. 

He hastened to Flowerdale, whom he had scarcely 
seen since he returned from France, and whom he found 
in his office-room, arranging and destroyixig papers^ 
examining some with care, classing others, dehvering 
many to clerks, and tearing many. There was an air 
about him of careful attention to the business^ he was 
upon. 

Always, however, glad to see De Vere, he received him 
with apparent pleasure ; though we are not sure that his 
maimer was not marked with somewhat more formality, 
certainly more deference and consideration, iha^ usual. 
Whether this was owing to the secret respect which a 
change from very moderate to very rich circumstances 
almost always occasions, or whether it was the accession 
of De Yere's particular friends to power, we have not 
divined. There was, however, no meanness in the baro- 
net's civility, and he appeared the same mild, sensible, 
and collected person asevei. 

He would have taUked of the decree, but found it un- 
palatable, for De Yere avoided the conversation. ^* We 
Vill wait," said he, ** to see what time will ultimately de- 
lermine." 

Sir William thought he meant that Lord Cleveland in- 
tended to appeal, and asked as mucht but De Yere unde- 
ceived him* 

'*He is at least in a miserable mortified state," said 
Sir William, ** having quarrelled with his sovereign out of 
sheer insolence, broke up the whole government out of 
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revenge, and all growing out of an aTariciouB ii4nstice« 
for whieh he is universaBy blamed, if not despised.'* 

** I eome not to talk of him," said De Vere, " I would 
much rather talk of yourself, and ask, if I may, whether 
what I have heard be true, that you mean to withdraw 
from the new ministry the benefit of yout services." 

** Of course," said Sir William, with an air of cautious 
curiosity, ^ I must not ask who was your informant V^ 

^ I can scarcely say I have been informed, when I have 
only heard a report." 

•* And the reporter ?" 

** Mr. Went worth himself." 

Sir William's countenance, placid as it was, became 
instantly a little clouded ; and something like colour came 
into his cheek. But he cheeked it, and resumed his usual 
undisturbed air. 

"Does this report then trouble you?" asked De Vere, 
** If 80, 1 hope it is not true." 

** To say it troubles me is perhaps too much," replied 
tlie baronet. ^ Me, who have been so long in office, and 
seen so many strange revolutions, that though none ought 
to surprise me, it is very fit I should retire and make way 
for others, as may i)e wished. Indeed, I have long felt 
that I have had enough of official life. I have seen and 
outlived most of the great men, and it is even time I 
should retire." 

"Has any wish then been signified to you to this 
effect ?" asked De Vere. 

**Not precisely,'' answered Sir William; "but th^re 
are indications fully equal iSo a direct signification, Mr* 
Went worth, not being yet installed, can hardly have de- 
manded my office ; but there is a whispering-gallery al 
the treasury as well as at St. Paul's ; and the universal 
fiweep to be made is perfectly well known. I can only 
hope that the new system to be adopted may prosper.** 

" And may I ask, as you have formerly permitted me, 
your opinion upon this new system ?" 

" It is not for me," replied Sir William, " who have no 
nitkBie in it, to pretend even to know enough of it to form 
an opinion." 

The baronet here became suddenly occufned with some 
papers which he had before him, and seemed evidently t» 
wish to retire from the subject. 

"We are formal together," said De Yeie. " This Li 
not the way we used to meet*** 
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**Yon are a different man,**' replied his friend, ''and 
stand no longer in need of the only thing I had to give^-^ 
lessons of experience. Nay," added he^ with a Irawi in 
ivhich there was a mixture of real deference with assumed 
form, ** I know not that I may not be talking to one of my 
masters.*' 

De Vere could not help smiling at his caution, but 
assured him it was not so. "^ I wish not, however,*^ said 
he^ '' to force confidence, though I have such high hopes 
from the new order of things, that 1 should like still to 
have the opinion of a person who so well understood 
the old one." 

'* I most sincerely wish it may answer," replied Sir 
William; **and that the new maxim, of measures not 
men, may succeed* I^ however, allow^" added he, with 
some constraint of countenance, '' that to give it the best 
chance for success, Mr. Wentworth is but right in con- 
templating the universal change which it seems he means 
to make of all the old office-men«" 

♦• Yourself among them 1" asked De Vere. 

Sir William's featiu-es, schooled as they were to an 
habitual and prudent tranquillity ,«ould not help discover- 
ing curiosity at this speech. In fac^ the interest was as 
earnest as habitual self-possession could permit, and he 
fairly asked De Vere his meaning. The latter, who had 
no concealments of his own when opening a frank 
communication with another* as fairly told him that 
he had, only a few minutes before, heard Mr. Went^ 
worth say that he regteUed Sir William's intention of 
letiringi 

"A matt may do that," returned Sir William, rather 
gravely, ** while he is accepting with pleaiSore the resig- 
nation he regrets." 

*' That did not appear to me," said De Vere* 

** May I ask what did appear ?" 

''A real wish that you would continue where you 
are ; and, in fact, an express desire, which I was even 
commissioned to communicate, that Mr. Wentworth 
might continue to receive your assiiStance in your present 
department" 

** That, at least) conttadicts what I had heard," ob- 
served Sir William, evidently changing; ^ for I was told 
he had said that my place would be particularly wanted, 
and that I was too itiuch wedded to the old school to 
make it safe 16 leave me." 
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^And but for this, theoy you would net haire thought 
«f letiringl" said De Vere. 

**The case would have beenaUered»" answered his 
friend. 

" And may I ask yo'ur informant V* 

"As he was not correct, it is of little consequence,'* 
said Sir Willianu 

Here a pause ensued. There was evidently, however, 
i«8s constraint' in the baronet's manner. His features 
became more open, and his eye more placid ; which Be 
Vere observing, he frankly said, 

** As you are, then, one of his government, may I not 
now ask your opinion of Mr. Wentworth's {dan of ad- 
iniuistration ?" 

" I have not the real factSL sufficiently before me," 
teplied the Nestor, after deliberation, " to enable me to 
give an answer. I have been informed, indeed, that all 
which was formerly called management is to be aban- 
doned ; that influenced majorities are not to be attempted; 
contracts, loans, and lottery-tickets never to be thought 
of { «o that the disgraceful maxim of the' old duke, that 
it was cheaper to buy the elected than the electors, is to 
be reprobated ; while influence in the elections themselves 
is also to be scouted. Thus the whole government is to 
rest ifor its basis upon the wisdeon and publicity of its 
ineasures, and the purity of its conduct alone." 

** And can you form no opinion upon all this 1** 

^ I, at least, admire it," said Sir William, " and hope 
the best, as I shall certainly continue to do. But, as an 
old observer, I cannot but remember former maxims of 
very able, though, perhaps, you may call them very diplo- 
matic men, who held that the public have passions to be 
moved, but no reason to be appealed to; and that while 
truth may move half a score of men in a nation^ or an 
age, mystery will lead millions by the nose." 

"Your authority is Bolingbroke," said De "Vere; 
" always, on all subjects, too passionate, and blinded by 
his personal feelings, not to be questionable." 

" He was, however," replied Sir William, " nursed 
among the characters he thus describes^ and his opinions 
(without meaning to say they are mine) have their sup- 
porters among the experienced of the present day." 

" And what may these experienced people think ?" said 
De Vere. 

"They have the ja-esumption," said Sir William, **ta 
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say, that Mr. Wentworth goes a century at least before 
the people he is to govern ; and they prophesy that his 

government will not, because it caainot, standi Nay, they 
oldly assert, that the House of Commons and the people 
themselves will be ihe first to call for a return to the old 
order.** ^ 

^* And do vou approve these notions ?" 

** That I da not day. There are, to be sure, extremes 
in every tiling; but I should be sorry to be among 
those who say that it is possible for a mimster to be too 
honest." 

'^It is a sentimeht as unfounded as wicked,*' cried 
De y ere ; ** and I am sorry the ^sterm has not more 
of your fayocqr. It is certain that both things and 
men are dianit^d since the'days of yoilr oracle^ Boling- 
broke.** 

** I beg not to be misunderstood,** implied Sir William. 
•* The new system never was out of favour With me. 
Though hazardous, I think, it worthy the patfioiic mind 
that conceived it ; and, with the firmness and ability of 
Mr. Wentworth, I really hope it may be brought to per* 
fection.** 

** Hope and think are different f hingSf^ said ^e Vere. 
** What is your thought ?*' 

'*! think, then,*' answered tfae^ baronet, feeling pushed, 
** that in such able hands it may succeeds Under older 
politicians I am sure it would not.'* 

" And may I teU this to Mr. Wentworth!'* 

•* Certainly." 

The convei'satjon ended, the friends parted, and De 
Vere telling him he should hear from him again, Sir Wil- 
liam gave orders to return all the papers he was examin- 
ing to their old pigeon<^holes,- from which some of them 
had not stirred for thirty yeafs. Hei then cooUj^ Walked 
into the park; and nobofdy, from his dbuntenafltce/ could 
gather whether he was in or out. 

A second visit from De Yeie fecund the Nestor trre^lly 
changed. He ss^d that all eyes Were now turned on 
Mr. Wentworth With hope and even fondness; and that 
Lord Oldcastl^ kfid the partisans of the old otxler were 
daily losing git>und} that the combination of great 
families would gite waj^, and the new era be universally 
hailed. 

De Vere observed tliat he had become infinitely more 
Sanguine, add that all his old frankness with him had 
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returned. Sir William, however, wondered to see Be 
Vere yet unpdaced. 

•' And is not the place of Mr. Wentworth's friend as 
honourable as office ?" asked De Vere. 

'* As honourable, but yet not so useful ; .and if you wish 
to take part in public affairs, more than as a mere member 
of parliament — " 

" Mere member of parliament,^' crjed De Vere ; " what 
character so noble, so useful to Bnglaud as an honest 
English country gentleman V^ 

" An honest English secretary of state,'' said Flower- 
dale. '* But without going so high, an apparently very 
little person, who is able and sincere, and from office is 
admitted behind the scenes, is often of more real use 
and consequence to England than the country gentlemen 
of half a dozen counties. I will not - describe these as 
\ they were once called, placidtun pecus ; on the contrary, 

many are enlightened, and more will he so as the countiy 
advances and education extends. But a man whose 
greatest or only glory is to hunt his fox and rail against 
Germany will set up hisi acres in vain with a view tp 
raise the estimation of his character, or even of li^ 
consequence, in comparison with those who lead, 
or ably follow, in the administration pf the nation's in* 
terests." 

" You talk," said De Vere, " as if you had lately beex^ 
studying the English squirehood, or reading that de* 
lightful book ;iyh|ch paints the flower of it, -Squire 
Western." 

" That race," said Flowerdale, •• is, thank Heaven, fast 
dying away, and in a few years will be no more. But 
though our posterity may be more polished Nimrods, and 
some of them, too, will have weight in the greatest 
national affairs; yet, speaking gener^ly, the influence 
of the state will always belong to those who do the busi- 
ness of the state. If I might advise, therefore, though 
you are Mr. Wentworth's friend, you will also be ms 
coadjutor." 

" And where would you place me !* asked De Vere, to 
try him. 

*'Not (VQy where," answered Flowerdale, smiling; 
''•for some situations you are too proud ; for others too 
modest ; but, above all, I would not jplace yon where 
what you saw might bring): your good opinion of mep 
into hazard' The town, indeed, is, as you know, stiU 
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talking^ of ivhat was lately said to the French king by ft 
traveller who pretends to be a philosopher." 

*' And what was that ?** 

" ' Pour eslimer Us hommes, iljaut itre ni confesseWy n» 
ministret ni lieutenant depoliceJ* " 

De Vere laughed, and asked if the king made no rephr» 

" A pointed one," said Flowerdale : " for he added, • JVV 

** This man apprehends things passing shrewdly,'* said 
De Vere to himself, when he left him. " It is certain, 
too, we all belong to our country, and ought to serve it; 
but am I yet at my own disposal %^ 

The thought was embarrassing, and he - wandered in 
agitation far away from official haunts and official sub* 
jects; and, these interviews over, he gare himself up 
more than ever to dreams which had any thing for their 
object but political ambition, and which, could they be 
lealized* romance itself might have envied him. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SOMETmNO VERY JEALOUS* 

Tell her, my love, more noble than the world. 
Prizes not qoantHy of dirty taodB.— Shakwearc 

Too long have we been detained from that story of 
tenderness which we now resume, although it would not 
foe without pleasure that we dwelt some Httle longer 
upon that high and honour-stirring field of ambition 
which now opened to Wentworth and his band of friends. 
This band was daily increasing, for its leader had bought 
" golden opinions from all sorts of people.'* As to De 
Vere, with whom he had one or two other fruitless inter- 
views, he at last fairly told him to get him ^ne to Castle 
Mowbray, for he should have no good of him till he had 
been there. We may suppose how readily De Vere 
obeyed. 

We may suppose, too, that long previous to his arrival 
the wonders which had been passing in town were known 
to the lovely lady of that castle, and her now duly 
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companion, Lady Eleanor ; for Lady Clanellan had re- 
turned to her lord, after some few days' visit. But the 
packets of the marquis kept the party informed of every 
thinff. 

The letters of De Vere to his mother were more clost. 
His •romantic design in favour of his cousin was not 
abandoned, though much weakened, as we have seen, b^ 
the argument of Lord Clanellan, that his offer, if made, 
would not be accepted. Of all those feelings of his 
heart which spoke gentleman to all who knew/ him, one 
of the most jealous was that which made him shrink 
from any thing that could be called display. If this was 
true in reeard to meaner things, what was it on a point 
on which ne was the. most sensitive-^his love for Con- 
stance ? That love was made up of such perfect, such 
entire esteem, united with such delicate as well as ad- 
miring affection, that though he could have shed his blood 
for her if necessary, he would have died rather than have 
professed it. 

Nevertheless, his impulse towards restitution would 
not quit his mind, where his cousin reigned in all her 
sweetness and all her glory. No business. However ur- 
gent, no advantages, however obvious,, could detach him 
from an irtterest which every day grew more absorbing. 
The political changes that had happened had delayed, but 
not, altered him ; and, at length, unable to bear his feel- 
ings any longer, he j^tole secretly away, and did not stop 
till he arrived at the Fox. 

This little inn, at the foot of Castle Mowbray hill, we 
presume, is not forgotten by the reader. Here, however, 
De Vere was seized by a thousand misgivings as to his 
reception, which prevented him from going farther. In- 
deed there seemed a spell set upon this little inn ; for 
never had he been there without experiencing some emo- 
tion, some interest of consequence to his heart. He 
#rQte therefore to bis mother, previously to visiting the 
castle. 

** Why I am here," «aid he, " I scarcely know myself, 
except that L was too restless- in London to remain there." 
Yet now I am here, I feel like a criminal, and dare not 
advance. I know not my situation with my poor and 
plundered Constance, and feel that the plunderer can do 
nothing t>ut what I am doing— ^vrl: about these once-loved 
precincts, till i know how I shall be received. I am be- 
wildered* with contending designs, which, ever since the 

Vol. II.— 29 
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decree, have robbed me of my peac6r One, indeed, I 
had conceived, which gave a joy to my mind, but which 
was quickly dashed from it by Lord Clanellan ; and yet 
upon that design I am more than ever fixed, if it be only 
feasible. For if Constance is not still to enjoy these es- 
tatesf never shall I enjoy them myself. The wish of my 
heart, Uierefore, is perfectly known to it ; but how to 
bring it about is what overpowers me. Yet if I ofier to 
restore them, I am told I shall be refused ; refused; per* 
haps, as if I had also offered an insult to a delicacy which 
I would die sooner than wound. 

** Thus am I tossed on a sea of doubt, from which I 
can only be relieved by one of two ihings, either that 
Constance will consent to repossess these estatejs, as an 
abscHute saeri^ce to justice^ or, without any offer of 
restitution, that she will accept them from me in* a very 
different capacity. Yet of this last what is the hope I 
where the encouragement % You, whom I have never 
consulted without benefit, advise me, watch for me, act 
for me, say whether I may approach her, uid what I may 
expect." 

The tender confildence between Constance and her 
aunt made it impossible for Lady Eleanor either to con- 
ceal that this letter had been received, or that it was 
fraught with even more than usual interest. But it was 
equally impossible at once to reveal its contents, and 
Constance remained long in an ignorance of them* which 
to lier was mysterious. At another time she would have 
fairly asked to know them, but Constance -waa grown 
timid. 

Lady Eleanor feh that she had a very critical part to 
act. If she laid DeVere's letter-before her niece, which 
bad almost been her first impulse, she ran the risk of, 
perhaps, a dangerous acceleration of his greater purpose. 
For whatever might have been her hope, she was by no 
means so sure of the inclinations of his cousin as V> 
justify what might end in a disappointment almost as 
bitter to herself as to him. But, at any rate, by this dis» 
closure she would immediately expose him to what he 
so much wished to avoid — ^the imputation that he at- 
tempted to derive merit with -her by a show of gene- 
rosity. Yet, to leave him utterly without assistance, 
after such a letter, was tinmotherly, unkind ; and she re- 
solved to take the chances of a middle course, which, 
like most middle courses, ended in no satisfaction. She 
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lesolTed to i<nmd- her niece ; a task for which she wafl 
utterly unfit. In truth, her mind was too high for any 
thing that might be called management ; and far easier 
would it haye been, and far more consonant to her own 
modes of action, to have laid the whole letter at once 
before Lady Constance ; for, as it turned out, she reaped 
nothing but discomfort from the best intentions in the 
world. 

The fact of De Vere's arrival in the neighbourhood 
oould not be withheld, and it was sufficiently important 
to caU forth an inquiry after all that the curiosity or in- 
teresit of Constance had wished to know. 

'' But what can he possibly mean by stopping at that 
poor inn, when so close to the castle 1" 

Constance asked this with unfeigned wonder, and, in 
good sooth, it puzzled her aunt (whose.mind, even for 
the best purposes, disdained dissimulation) to know how 
to answer. But the moment she thought was come, 
when, by openin^^ the subject at a distance, ishe might be 
able to ascertain more of the feelings of her niece than 
she had hitherto even attempted. 

** Strange to say, he fears you, Constance," said Lady 
Eleanor ; " fears you, after the issue of this vexatious 
suit." 

'* Fears me !" exclaimed Constance ; " this would make 
it a vexatious suit indeed. But we must talk no more of 
it. I have done thinking of it myself, nor do I wish 
ever to hear of it again, except as a matter of joy that 
it has given fortune where it will be so much better 
used." 

" I believe you, dearest Constance," said Lady Elea- 
nor. '^ But you must allow it once, and only once more 
to be mentioned, with a view to future determinations. 
You must forgive his mother, at least, a wish to spare 
this excellent Mortimer, what I know embarrasses his 
heart, the task of asking your consent to some arrange- 
ment in regard to these estates, without which I know he 
never will be happy." 

The fears and jealousy of Constance were immediately 
alarmed. She perceived at once that what her cousin 
Jiad formerly glanced at was about to be proposed in 
form ; and she became grave and even almost distant in 
her manner, as if waiting some offer which her judgment 
eould not approve, or her pride could not accept. 

^* Nay," said Lady Eleanor, perceiving that her very 
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first experiment had gone too far, ** I rotttt not mar, as I f 

see I am doing, a gooS and hononrable cause. Such alone 
can be De Yere^s. I will therefore myself abstain from 
going farther. But if you will permit my son to wait 
upon you, he will best explain himself.^ 

" My son V^ thought Constance, " permit him to wait' 
upon me* Are we then upon suclk formal terms, and 
does his accession to fortune only throw hiiii at a dis- 
tance 1 My dear aunt,^^ continued she,** I cannot under- 
stand tliis language ;" and perhaps her gentle heart, g^iitle 
as it was, with the fear that we have mentioned acting 
upon it, felt .something of the heiress of Mowbray in it, 
when she expressed her wonder at such terms. 

"Forgive us this formality," said Lady Eleanor,^' and 
forget a mode of expressioii which ought never to pre- 
vail between us. But you muBt allow something to a 
new and embarrassing situation; nor can I blame Mor- 
timer (for it is his expression) for feeling, and showing 
that he feels, that if what has passed can make a differ- 
ence in your situations together, it is only that more re- 
spect is due to you than ever." 

The thought did hot displease, and Constance, fully 
restored, entreated her to say what it was that Mortimer 
had to explain. 

Lady Eleanor found she had now nothing left for it 
but to unfold the truth. "** He wishes to show you," said 
she, ** the total want of tight that he has to the decree 
that has been pronounced ; adecree which he thinks^ from ' 
the law. itself ought to have been in your favour; and 
thinking thus, need I add, that as a De Vere, he cannot, 
nay, ought not, to submit to enjoy what is not his own." 

" And does he think then," said Constance, with some* 
thing almost amounting to pride, " that a Mowbray is so 
inferior to a De Vere, that I can submit to enjoy what I 
think not my own ? If the motive of his journey is to 
bestow these estates upon me, I own I had expected dif- 
ferently from my cousin." 

" Bestow, my dearest love," said Lady Eleanor, uneasy, 
" is not a word which Mortimer, which J, could presume 
to use to Lady Constance Mowbray ; nor must you sup- 
pose that such a notion ever came near us.^ 

" Why, then," said Constance, gravely, and deeply af- 
fected, ^ why does he suppose I can accept what my 
grandfather, it seems, did not choose I should enjoy. I 
did not know he thaught of me so meanly." In saying 
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iSlis, she displayed tbat look of reflecting determination 
which, when occasion called for it, indicated that part of 
her character beyond all mistaking ; and Lady Eleanor 
was now seriously distressed. 

_ " I see," s?dd she, " I have undertaken a task to which 
I am not equal, and I had better have left it to better 
hands. But believe, my dearest niece, that I have meant 
nothing, done nothing but what proceeded from a maternal 
anxiety, and an ardent wish for the happiness of you both. 
But if I have mismanaged this, so as to have occasioned 
you one uneasy thought, I am already self-punished, and 
I trust I have only to ask your forgiveness to receive it. 
Promise me this, dear Constance, and, what is still more, 
promise to admit and to hear my son." 

So saying, with an air of consciousness, but also of 
much affection, she extended her hand to her niece, while 
her countenance showed that it was not without a strug- 
gle that she prevented a greater emotion from being dis- 
coveredr 

The earnestness, if not the pathos, of this appeal dis* 
armed Constance in a moment, and completely pene- 
trated a heart made for all the softer virtues, though also 
made capable of some little jealousy when her sense of 
independence was concerned. The little excitements of 
her pride were therefore forgotten, and she would have 
kissed the hand which Lady Eleanor offered to her, had 
not the latter prevented her by folding her in her arms, 
and blessing her with a fervour which she had never 
shown before. She then left her, wondering what all 
this could mean, and fearful that it might only be a pee- 
lude to a greater trial. 

Alone, and absorbed with what had passed, the stiH 
agitated girl endeavoured to collect, if she could, all that 
had been intended by Lady Eleanor. The notion of a de- 
signed offer of restitution still possessed, and still offended 
her; and though she had cordially forgiven the little 
ebullition of her aunt respecting the pride of a De Vere, 
it is but truth to ss^ that it had given her own pride (so 
mistaken was she for the moment) a stimulus in regard 
to the conduct meant to be pursued. ^ Really," said she 
to herself, "if this is a visit of pride — if Mr. De Vere 
supposes that I am the humble creature to receive back 
from his munificence what the law has so clearlv showa 
could never be mine ; — if he thinks that I can be deceived 
into a belief that he only is just, while judges are unjust; 

2Q* 
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if—- ^ She could have proceeded with nuuiy mote t/t^ 
had this frame of mind continued, but it lasted not a mo- 
ment longer than we have taken to record it. For 
scarcely had she, in her little jealou^jr, conceived such a 
notion of her cousin, than his whole character flashed 
across her — ^his right judgment, his propriety, his re- 
spect for the independent character of others, and, above 
all, his never«-failing delicacy towards herself. This 
banished the unjust notion for ever, and she immediately 
began to tax -herself with severity for the petulance of 
her feelings, and this cruel censure of one who dec^erved 
it so little. ^ Ah, no *." she said, ^ Mortimer never could 
mean this, and owes the design he has conceived solely 
to the convictions of his understanding and the justice 
of his heart. And even,^' continued the retenting Con- 
stance (relenting almost to tears from the pride she had 
evinced), " even if he had been governed by generosity ; 
if for fne, and to replace mt in the situation I have lost, 
he is ready to return to comparative poverty himself^ am 
I the person to complain % Am I the being to resent it 
as an insult? Too generous Mortimer; and ah, too 
Jealous, Iroward, and petulant Constance !*' 

In this strain she procee^d, till she fell into the oppo- 
site extreme. Her self-reproaches got the better of her* 
and her o'erfraught heart was so hurt w^th what it 
thought its own unwortfainess, that it could no longer re- 
strain its feeling, and she actually sobbed aloud. 

If any one feel disposed to criticise these traits oC 
character, let him recollect that we have nowhere pro«> 
fessed to paint perfection; because there is no such thing* 
It has pleased superior Wisdom to make our constitution 
here of such a nature, that he only is most perfect who 
is least imperfect: and if Constance had faults, it i» 
because no one can be without them. At the san]ue time, 
we know not that faults may not excite greater interest 
than absolute perfection. 

It is at least probable that we are <^ten more pleased 
with a graceful recovery from error than with that uniforin 
surface where no error is. It is certain that tiie swollen 
heart and charming contrition of Constance iii thus little 
trial endeared her to Lady Eleanor, and to Mortimer, 
' when he afterward learned it, more Ihan even all the 
faultlessness of her former life* 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

80MCTH1RO YEET TtlfDVR. 

Beyond all limit of wtiat else f the world, 
Do love— prlie— honour you. — Shakspkark. 

The temper in which we left the dear Constance, at the 
end of the last chapter, was at least auspicious for De 
Vere, who was now seeking her, after having been for 
some half-hour or so closeted with his mother, darioff 
which he learned all that her zeal for him had done, and 
all that she had failed to do. It was clear that tiie offer 
of restitution, backed by whatever arguments, must be 
given up, and that the gzeater purpose of his heart must 
alone be pursued. 

Yet to open this so suddenly was what he could not 
easily resolve upon. He had given her so little reason 
to expect it ; he had lately indeed so studiously avoided 
the intimacy once so sweet to him ; he had so little, even 
in his most admiring moments, appeared to court her no- 
tice with these intentions, that if he now declared them, 
he feared being thought sudden and capricious where he 
ought to be most deliberate and uniform. On the other 
hand, he knew nothing certain of her own feelings to- 
wards him, and had at one time even thought her distant 
and insensible. All this filled him with doubt and appre- 
hension, particularly while his own contradictory con- 
duct (as he thought it) remained unexplained. He there- 
fore came to the resolution of postponing the full de- 
velopment of his hopes, and decided only to give a his- 
tory of his heai-t, under its seeming inconsistencies, so 
that all misunderstanding might be cleared up before he 
proceeded with his grand design. 

With these views he sought his cousin, and found her 
in a small flower-garden at the bottom of the castle 
hill, of which she was very fond, and to which she often 
retired to regaiq composure, when, as of late had not un- 
frequently happened, some surprise or other emotion of 
miud had made retreat necessary. 

Though she knew he was expected, and faia had so 
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lately been the only subject of a conversation which still 
absorbed her, she started as she- saw him advancing up 
the walk to the bench where she was sitting. She rose, 
however, on his approach, and an unfeigned, though per- 
haps restrained, pleasure on seeing him again was the 
first sensation she experienced. She therefore very 
frankly gave him the hand he sought. 

'' It is long since we met, dear Constance," said he, 
** and how I am to meet you again I hardly know. It is 
certain that 1 have dreaded this interview as if I were a 
criminal. But why do I say as if, when I feql that I 
am so ?" 

** Indeed r* said Constance, smiling very sweetly (for 
it was here very naturally), *' and am I thought so little 
and so commonplace, that because I have been defeatefd 
in an endeavour to keep what does not belong to me, I 
am to hate the right owner, as if fte, not /, had been the 
wrong-doer 1" 

"This is delightful, dear cousin," ^ried Mortimer, in 
rapture at such a reception ; " but you were always an 
angel, and to me sometimes a guardian angel. Can ybu 
wonder, then, that I have longed for this interview, nay, 
found it necessary to my peace ? That I wish for your 
permission to lay before you what, while pent up within 
myself, must ever keep me from being happy." 

This was too particular to make Constance feel at her 
ease, especially after the preparatory conversation which 
had just passed with Lady Eleanor. She felt as if some- 
thing, she knew not what, was impending of consequence 
to her happiness, certainly to her interest. Yet if it re- 
garded the purpose which Lady Eleanor had opened, 
respecting restitution, she felt all her independence (we 
will not again call it her pride) reviving. She therefore 
waited for him to proceed, with an air of grave compo- 
sure which did not at all accord with his wishes. 

A doubting lover is always a sensitive-plant. This 
gravity fiUed him with fear, and he himself became 
grave. 

"Yes!" said he, "the anxieties of the last two years 
have been wound up with one of so much consequence 
to the fortune of my cousin, and I feel myself so impli- 
cated in the mischief that has been done, that I cannot 
now stand before her as the attached, may I say the pro^ 
tecting friend which, I flatter myself I hav0 sometimes 
been Uiought." 
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''Indeed^ cousin Mortimer," returned. Constance, **1 
cannot now understand you ; nor do I take it as any 
compliment that you should suppose me so selfish or un- 
just as you must, when you mark our meeting with such 
suspicions." 

•* Whoever could suspect you," replied he, " of any 
character short of angelic knows not my cousin : and it 
is to that character I would how address myself, for I 
have much to say." 

Constance felt again alarmed, for she feared that what 
Lady Eleanor had intimated was now about to be opened 
in form ; and she was so determined not to submit even 
to listen to proposals which she felt to be humiliating, 
that she would have instantly returned to the house,---* 
and she actually rose from her seat to do so, — rather than 
sufier him to proceed. 

• •* I frighten you," said he, perceiving her intention ; 
'* and well perhaps I mav, for who has such cause as you 
to be afraid of a man who, after passing through a long 
train of contradictions and caprices, has ended in being 
the invader of your rights and the ravisher of your 
estates f* 

" This is really cruel," observed Constance ; " and I 
know not my cousin, who affronts me by supposing I am 
so wedded to these odious estates. But when he talks 
of contradictions and caprices, how am I to think of what 
I can so little understand ?" 

"It will not be easy," replied De Vere, with some 
hesitation, " to explain all I have to unfuld. But in re* 
spect to this suit, which you have justly called so odious — ^ 

" Nay," said Constance, rising again, and now moving 
from her seat, " generous as I admit your purpose to be, 
cousin De Vere, 1 take it not well of you that you still 
return to a subject on which my sentiments are known, 
although my character, it seems, is so mistaken." 

So saying, she moved hastily awav, while De Vere, 
dreadinff to lose such an opportunity tor his purpose, en- 
treated ner stay. 

" Stay, I implore you," cried he, •* nor misunderstand 
me as I see you do. My cousin, I hope, wiU not refuse 
me a minute, while I attempt to explain what I meant by 
contradictions and caprices, of which I feel too painfully 
I may have been thought guilty." 

Constance, unaffectedly surprised, stopped for a mo* 
ment, unable to comprehend what appeared to be 80 
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mystenons. But thinking that he still alluded to W 
conduct during the suit, which had altered, as we have 
seen, according to the circumstances that ft;U out ; and 
determined that the sulject should never be entertained 
between them, she resumed her hurried pace, while he 
followed in a state of disappointment amounting to mor- 
tification. Perhaps also the great change that had taken 
place* in their relative situations (the consequence of this 
very suit) had some little influence, thougti a secret one» 
on the conduct of Constance. Of all beings in the woild, 
she was the furthest from caprice ; but it was not impos- 
sible that, even, without knowing it, she might think the 
familiar and confiding footing she had formerly been 
allowed by her parent to indulge with so near a relation 
(the Slh)e of his uncle, composing part of his family, and 
a mere candidate for preferment) might not be so strictly 

Sfoper now that she was left without protection, and he 
ad become the man of consequence he was. 
From whatever cause, the interview seemed to be at an 
end ; and De Vere was left to surmises not very consolatory 
to his heart. In regard to his chief hope, he had no cer- 
tainty of his cousin^s feelings towards him. He had 
himself exhibited, at different times, at least a difference 
in his demeanour towards her, which, unexplained, might 
hurt him ; and though her lofty spirit could not brook 
even the mention of the suit, his heart veamed to teU 
how he felt affected by it himself. Au these notions 
rushed into his mind as he slowly followed her, till at 
last, seeing the distance between them increase, he cried 
out, in a tone of anxious impressiveness, '* Does Lady 
Constance then refuse the audience I have requested ?** 

Thus solicited, she could not but stop; and, to her still 
greater surprise, she beheld him big, as she thought, with 
some great purpose of mind, far exceeding any thing 
that could grow out of the disposal of an estate. She 
became anxious and suspicions in her turn ; the permis" 
tton to wait upon her, asked for him by Lady Eleanor, 
came into her mind; and the involuntary burst of admi- 
ration which escaped from him in their former conversa- 
tion, respecting the seat in parliament, could not but in- 
trude, as indeed it frequently had intruded, on her memory, 
since that conversation.- She therefore knew not what 
to think or expect. On the other hand, nothing could 
be less certain than any opinion she could form of his 
purpose; and when she granted the audience he ie» 
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quested, as she could not but do, the expectations of no 
young person in such a situation were ever less sanguine 
or determinate as to the end than those of the amiable 
and anxious Constance. Anxious and excited she cer- 
tainly was ; for, disguise it as she might to her pride, 
considering how little he had seemed to seek her, she 
felt that she thought of her cousin as she did of no other 
man. 

This mental contest, however, had the effect of making 
her helpless ; for she suffered Mortimer gently to lead her 
back to the seat they had quitted. And here, with manly 
tenderness, mingled with that cordial respect Which he 
bore to her virtues, he poured out his heart to her in a 
history of himself, which, however exciting to her feel- 
ings, was for a long time so indecisive as to his real and 
final determination, that it bewildered, if it did not deaden, 
whatever expectation she might have fostered. ^ 

There was, indeed, much early love ; but there were 
many resolutions against it ; and her emotions, though 
always excited, wore very different, characters in the 
progress of the story. 

He told her the impressions with which the very first 
sight of her at Litchfield had inspired him ; of the uni- 
form increase of those impressions, till they amounted 
to an attachment, spite of hopeless poverty and ruined 
-prospects, which he could never, he said, weaken, much 
less eradicate. 

" He has then made the attempt," thought Constance, 
but dared not speak; when her attention became still 
more fixed by his confessing that he had watched over 
her career ip London with trembling anxiety. 

" I found not, however," said he, " a fault ; while your 
angelic conduct under Lord Mowbray's reverses, and 
your dignified bearing towards Lord Cleveland, raised my 
esteem to a point little short of adoration." 

Constance listened to this declaration with mute but 
intense emotion. Not a word escaped, but not a word 
was answered ; and when he here paused, though her 
breathing was quick, and her cheeks more and more 
flushed, her eyes had not yet assumed courage enough 
to turn towards his. 

De Vere went on to expatiate on his fruitless en- 
deavours to open to himself a way to fortune, the better 
to enable him to approach her ; confessing that every 
fiftilure had been made ten times more bitter by the 
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thought that he had only increased the dist^uice between 
them. " A distance/' said he, *' which I never ceased to 
bewail, but religiously resolved to keep, especially wJien 
I saw you admired and courted by the nobles and princes 
of the land. But my joy was at its height when 1 found 
that they courted you in vain. And yet,** continued he, 
in a mournful tone, *' what was this in the end but an 
additional cause for despair ? For was it for me, though 
so near you in blood, yet so far removed from you in 
fortune, to succeed where so many illustrious had failed?** 

Constanee shook her head, and gave a faint smile ; but 
her cheek remained fixed upon her hand, and her eyes 
were still cast down. It was only her ears which were 
open ; but though they heard what was not displeasing, 
they conveyed no certainties to her heart. 

*• Shall I proceed with this history V said De Vere, 
doubtful what to augur from her determined silence ; "or 
can I flatter myself that Lady Constance deems it worthy 
her attention ?*' 

"Call me not Lady Constance," at last she said, 
though faintly ; " I never liked it, and never shall like it 
again !** 

Strange that these few little words, the sense of which, 
too, might be misapplied, immediately gave courage, and 
hope, and glorious joy to him who heard them, even 
though they were uttered in a voice scarcely audible, and. 
the countenance of the speaker seemed more retiring and 
more confused than ever. 

De Vere proceeded with the story of his mind : — 

" Yes !" said he, " the rejection of these high alliances 
only convinced me more than ever that I could not my- 
self s^icceed, even had our situations been more equal ; 
and I redoubled my efforts to overcome an affection so 
improperly aspiring — so destructive to my happiness." 

He again paused, but the grave attention of his cousin 
seemed here more than ever fixed. 

"J heard even," proceeded he, and here his voice fal- 
tered, " that you had spoken contemptuously of the pre- 
sumption of my attach men t-r-" 

" Contemptuously !" exclaimed Constance, with grief 
and astonishment mixed; and her agitation broke in upon 
her collectedness. She, however, could go no farther. 

"But I did not believe it," continued DeVere; "bo- 
cause, though I knew it would be presumptuous to declare 
tt, contempt never could be the filling of so gentle and 
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at the same time so honourable a bosom, towards love 
unprofessed, and hopes cherished (if cherished) only in 
secret. Had, therefore, even a lower man than myself, 
in point of situation, loved you thus, I knew the modesty 
I had admired too well to believe it capable of despising 
feelings so involuntary, so humble, and so repressed." 

"You were always noble-minded," said Constance, 
greatly affected ; but she dared not herself to tell him 
what she felt. 

" At the same time," continued he, with a more erect 
air, " 1 had something within which told me, that were 
our conditions more equal, whatever might be the fate of 
the feelings I had fostered, contempt was not the senti- 
ment they would have inspired in my cousin." 

** I cannot bear this," murmured Constance, with soft- 
ness ; " the very word shocks me," ' 

** I thought as much from your excellence," said De 
Vere. ** On one side I was of the same blood as your- 
self ; on the other I was of an unsullied name ; and what- 
ever my value for the character I had loved, whatever 
my delight in the thousand sweet qualities that had won 
me, forgive me if I thought I had a mind which yielded 
to none in its powers of appreciating them." 

All this was delighting to the ear of Constance, and 
she could have listened long ; yet still she knew not what 
notion to form of the conclusion to which, after all, he 
might be coming. 

" And yet," said he, " there was something in our last 
interview before I went abroad — ^" 

" Oh ! name it not," said Constance, finding voice. 
"I remember it but too well, and my poor father — ^" 
Here her recollections checked her. 

•*I know it all," said De Vere, willing to spare her; 
" and I know how much my uncle was imposed upon by 
an artful man, and his still worse tool. But even without 
this I acquitted my noble-minded cousin." 

" Ydu were ever good and just," said Constance, pleas- 
ingly revived by. this assurance. 

" Yet, for the reasons I have given," said De Vere, " I 
wished to overcome myself, and intended to remain 
abroad in search of indifference, if I could find it ; and 
perhaps — ^" 

He paused, and Constance breathed quicker. "But 
I will not dwell upon these designs, which yielded to the 
change of circumstances on the Continent, to the per- 
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suasions of my mother, and the news of what was pass- 
in.^ at home; while, afterward, the domestic calamity 
which so soon overtook my amiable cousin dispelled 
every wish or design but to contribute to her comfort.'^ 

^ Believe me, I felt it as I oug^ht,"said Constance; '< I 
fp\t how friendless and heart-broken I shoald have been 
I) It for you and a very few others/' 

Siie then returned to her listening attitude; but still 
involved in perplexing uncertainties. 

'* At length," resumed Mortimer, '^ this suit, and all its 
tumults and anxieties— *0h ! if you knew the trials I un- 
derwent, the alarms for you which I felt, the opinions I 
entertained, and still entertain, as to your rights, and the 
fears of Lord Cleveland, which alone brought me forward 
— ^indeed, dear Constance, though I have robbed you, 
you would forgive me." 

"Robbed! forgive!" cried Constance^ and she once 
more began to fear the odious subject of restitution. 

" Yes," proceeded De Vere^ " and my only comfort 
was what I am now afraid to mention, and what I am 
grieved to find Lady Eleanor — ^ 

**If you mean," said Constance, interrupting him, 
" your generous purpose (for generous I must ever call 
it, spite of my late ungracious feelings upon it) of re- 
storing these estates, I can only observe, though the 
offer is wholly inadmissible, I am penetrated to the heart 
by the intention. For I have not yet done feeling ashamed 
of the ungrateful petulance I showed to Lady Eleanor, 
which must for ever lower the character you are pleased 
to say you have admired." 

"Pleased to say!" hastily cried De Vere; "is my 
sincerity then questioned? Is my good faith in this 
doubted? Alas! if my admiration of you is thought 
unreal, or my long-lasting love — ^greater at this instant 
than ever — if this be deemed an untruth, where, where 
is truth to be found ?" 

His whole secret was now torn from him against his 
intention, it should seem, and certainly. before its time. 
For the expressions of Constance had wounded his pride. 
Yet were they no more than a little awkwardness of lan- 
guage, occasioned by her hurry to suppress a subject 
•^vhich she was determined not to admit. But De Vere, 
could he have wished for the most unequivocal proofs 
that his affection was met, had them now all before him -, 
for his last words shot into Ihe very heart of Constance, 
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and at once put an end to all her uncertainty as to his 
real purpose ; though its effect upon her deprived her of 
her strength ; her cheek became pale, her look fixed, and 
luer whole figure motionless; so that she would have 
fallen had not Mortimer caught her in his arms. The 
eont^t which this produced, resembling an embrace, 
necessary and involuntary as it was, brought her to her- 
self, and the ineffable softness and innocence of the 
smile she gave him on recovering spoke to him, in 
sweeter language than words coidd tell, all that his heart 
could wish. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



AN INTERRUPTION. 

My lord, here are letters fiMr^v. 

I caiutot read them now.— S^akspsaks. 

Those who read this work as a mere love story (and 
we fear many will do so, though it is no more a love 
story than is necessary to illustrate a theory) will, per- 
haps, be disappointed at the abrupt conclusion of the last 
chapter. But tlie object of our theory being human na- 
ture, and our immediate work to analyze the heart and 
mind under the. influence of particular passions, — that 
done, we will not promise any of those inferior details, 
inferior in comparison with our philosophical object: 
though we are aware that these would, perhaps, be the 
most engaging parts of our history to many a young, and 
particularly many a fair, reader. 

We cannot tell, for we never even inquired, how 
many times De Vere kissed Lady Constance's hand, 
after they had come to this delicious understanding, so 
necessary as well as so charming to them both. It is 
sufficient to say, that though it was at a time when Sir 
Charles Grandison was in the height of his reputatioai 
De Vere did not confine himself to boxmng upon it. Nor 
did Constance, on her part, though at least one whole 
though imperceptible hour had flown away in this extra- 
ordinary dream (for so it appeared), utter any fear that 
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they might be thought to have been together too lo^g, or | 

that people would wonder at it, or that she was afraid 
that Lady Eleanor might be conaing, — as many very pru- 
dent, very discreet, and very passionless young ladies, 
even after declaration, have sometimes been known to 
do. Defend me from such discretion ! or such regard 
for time, as the mistress of a friend of mine once dis- 
played, when, during one of his most passionate ebulli- 
tions, she asked him what o'clock it was. 

Such a woman, in her softest moments (we will not 
give the whole quotation), might indeed 

" Mark 4he figures of an Indian chest, 
And while she sees her friend in deep desfnir, 
Observe how mach a chintz exceeds mohair.'* 

But such a one was not Constance. No ! with the 
frankest nature in the world, yet with a tnodesty all her _ 
own, she confessed the secret of her heart, now De Vera 
had really made her feel what it was, by so entire a dis- 
closure of his own ; which discavery, if the reader think 
it rather of the latest, we have nothing to say against it. 
Be this as it -will, Constance never inlier life looked so 
lovely; for there is no cosmetic in the world which is 
such a heightener of beauty as that soft and virgin con- 
fession of affection, which comes but once, and cornea 
no more. . 

This was felt by De Yere in every pulse of his heart. 

These were, indeed, heavenly 'moments; and so ab- 
sorbing was the happiness, that every distant sound, and 
even every rustling leaf, made him tremble in the fear of 
interruption. He feared even his mother; though his 
heart was impatient to tell her what he knew it would 
be the best joy of hers to hear. He was therefore vexed, 
and as angry as such a moment would allow, to be 
sought out by a king's messenger whom he had known 
when in waiting on his uncle, and who now belonged to 
Mr. Wentworth. 

The messenger had evidently made speed, and was 
ordered, he said," to deliver the packet of which he was 
the bearer to no one but Mr. De Vere himself. 

But love is above all the prime ministers in the world 
— in the world of Christendom at least — for we will not 
yfiwear that De Yere would have done at Constantinople 
as he did on this occasion, in remanding the messen- 
ger to the castle, and putting the letter into his pocket, 
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the same time declaring that nothing which man 
could write could equal in vsdue the thousandth part of 
a minute of the felicity he was then enjoying. 

Constance thanked him with her eyes, and with a 
pleased smile, which she neither could nor meant to re* 
strain ; but, at length, contracting her fine features, which 
had expanded with happiness, into a look of prudence, 
she chided him for not examining his packet. 

" How know vou,'^ said she, ** that the fate of England 
may not depend upon it ?'* 

" Dear Constance,'' replied De Vere, " if the fate of the 
world depended upon it, provided it left this dear spot in 
safety, I am afraid I should be selfish enough not to care 
so much for it as I do for the interruption which it has 
given to the sweetest moment of my life." 

Constance said no more about the packet, for, in truth, 
this speech made her forget every thing but itself. But 
the agitation she had undergone, the vicissitudes of feel- 
ing which had shaken her, pleaded more powerfully 
with De Vere than her injunctions. He felt, indeed, the 
necessity, for both their sakes, of giving a truce to the 
excitement which both had experienced; and, seeing 
that she showed evident signs of exhaustion, he himself 
proposed that they should return to the castle. ^ it will 
do us both good," said he, *' to be alone." 

" Me it certainly will," replied Constance, faintly, and 
she refused not his arm as he supported her home. 

There, indeed, her heart expanded in a thankfulness 
and joy which were unalloyed. But the joy was sedate, 
not exuberant. She reposed for a long time in her cabi- 
net, without speaking a word. Her eye, indeed, pursued 
the windings of the dove in the plain beneath, or rested 
upon the wood-crowned steeps of the distant hills. It 
darted '* from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven," 
and continued for many minutes to be thus occupied. 
And yet she could scarcely be said to be sensible of 
the landscapes she surveyed. Her mental eye was 
closed. 

Happiness of mind, indeed, is always, what we have 
called hers, sedate. That which belongs to the spirits is 
of a more stirring kind. But Heaven forefend that this 
last should ever be undervalued ! Like Horatio's, it is 
often all that many a light-hearted wretch has ** to feed 
and clothe him." But Constance was too much occu- 
pied with the seeming wonders which had attended the 
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last few short weeks, and the bountifulness which 
seemed still shed over her lot, to allow her feeling to 
eraporate in any violent expression of it. The character 
of her mind was cheerful but modest propriety, and it 
showed itself here. Her first emotions were those of 
thankfulness ; her next, of astonishment, that she should 
be still marked out for favour by Heaven (for so it seemed), 
without any merit of her own, without any claim to be 
thus distinguished. 

** I have never even yet been tried,*' said she, " by par- 
ticular misfortune ; and oh ! if it does overtake me, eye 
me, blest Providence, and square my trial to my propor- 
tioned strength.** 

She then indulged in revery upon all that had befallen 
her ; befallen her, she thought, so mysteriously. That 
she should have been so pursued by Lord Cleveland, and 
that he should have, so strangely acquired the means, 
and consequent temptation, to invade her fortune ; that, 
though he had failed, another should reap the benefit, 
and that other Mortimer — ^the man whose childhood had 
so impressed, whose manhood so charmed her ; charmed 
her by all those graces of mind and manner so peculiarly 
delighting tojeminine proprietv ; all this was astonish- 
ing ! But when she aaded to this that the success of her 
cousin should have brought about what she now felt 
more home than ever, irom his recent declarations, 
would never, without it, have been accomplished : this, 
this indeed seemed the immediate work of thai kind and 
bounteous Providence which she had ever worshipped 
with feelings of gratitude and reverence. 

To that Providence, therefore, she now poured out 
her soul in an unrestrained burst of thankfulness, which, 
as it did good to her full mind at the time, so would it to 
many a heart callous from prosperity, and now revelling 
in it with hard and thankless indifference. 

Mortimer, on his part, though more active, was scarcely 
less rapt. With his packet still unopened, he tried to 
collect his scattered senses ; but he only collected them 
by remembering and repeating many poetical effusions 
on the fascinations of woman: particularly such pas- 
sages as these — 

«( Imai^ne something 'tween young men and angela, 
Fatally beanteona, having killing eyea ; 
Their yoicea charm like nightin^es ; 
They are all enchantment : those who once beboI4 
Are made their slaves for sver." 
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It is certain, that if in this wild luxuriance of lan- 
^age old Dryden painted women as sometliingf between 
young men and angels, Constance appeared to De Vere, 
what was afterward applied to the most fascinating of her 
time, the connecting link between angel and woman.* 

After this he sought his mother, and delighted her 
matron heart with the tidings which he knew would be 
most precious to it. There was something peculiarly 
amiable in the tenderness of his attention to this vene- 
rable woman. Like mercy, it was twice blessed ; for it 
blessed him that gave and her that received. His love 
for her was, indeed, all that could make a son's love ac- 
ceptable ; for it was compounded of the best sort of affec- 
tion, added to the most entire reliance upon her judgment, 
and the highest admiration of her principle. 

De Vere was, however, at last left alone with his 
packet ; and what was his surprise to find, among other 
arrangements communicated by Mr. Wentworth, a pro- 
posal that he should go into the House of Peers by the 
name of De Bolebec, Sandford, or any other old title 
held by former De Veres. 

"That your birth would recommend it," said the 
letter, " now that your fortune is not unsuitable to your 
birth, no one will deny : and as our principles are, per- 
haps, not so popular among their lordships as with the 
Commons, your support may be more efficacious there 
than where less wanted. This, I own, is my first motive.; 
but very little behind it is the pleasure I have in making 
this offer to the friend of my esteem. On other ac- 
counts, too, it may not be ineligible, as we want you in 
place : and what Flowerdale told you is very true — for 
some offices you are too proud, for others at present too 
humble. May I add, without offending you, that it may 
give a grace to what I know is the pursuit of your heart. 
I do not mean that it will ever weigh one feather with that 
noble Constance that you should be a peer : but it may 
be agreeable to you that you can make her a peeress." 

There was a frank kindness in this offer, and still more 
in the mode of making it, which greatly affected De 
Vere ; and when, in the evening, he laid it before those 
who, next to himself, were most concerned, the conclu- 
ding part drew tears from her who was so delicately men- 
tioned. " Oh," said De Vere, "that all ministers knew 

* The flrac Mra. Sheridtn. 
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how little beholden they are to artificial phraseology — 
how infinitely better served by the language of plain 
truth r 

The proposal, however, was not one to be slighted, 
and it called for immediate answer ; so immediate, that it 
only added to De Vere'g embarrassment (for he was em- 
barrassed) how to decide. His mother desired not to be 
even consulted. She was pleased at the mark of con- 
sideration shown him, and particularly pleased with the 
thought that the De Veres might once more rank in the 
peerage, which, said she, they once so adorned. She 
thought too, with a sigh, of the extinction of the Mow- 
brays, and evidently felt elevated, from every family con- 
sideration, by the offer which had been made. ** But no 
wish of mine," said she, "son Mortimer, shall, for it 
ought not to sway you. Decide as it seems best to your 
own views of right, and I am sure the decision will 
not, cannot be wrong." 

So saying, she desired not to hear of the subject 
again till the answer had been returned; a resolution 
which was shared by the right-judging Constance. " It 
would be to wrong you," said she, " to let a private wish, 
if I had one, influence what I know you will decide upon 
the grounds of propriety alone." 

De Vere* congratulating himself on bmngso well sup- 
ported by the persons he most loved in tlie world, said he 
would take the night for his counsellor. 

The result was, that the next morning the offered 
honour was declined; but declined with gratitude; and 
on characteristic grounds. "Think me not," said he, 
"so falsely proud, so indiscriminately commonplace, as 
not to view the peerage as I ought. It is a great and 
high order, and privileged for the most useful, the most 
noble purposes ; to hold the balance, as it often has, be- 
tween too much liberty and a too aspiring prerogative. 
The country must ever be proud of its peers ; and that 
man is silly or worthless who disparages the order, and 
ridiculous who affects to disdain it. Had I been born to 
the peerage, therefore, proud should I have been. But 
to those who have to achieve the honour, His a Temple 
of Fame, and must not be entered, except from desert 
Let me merit a place in it, after service performed, and 
gladly will I accept it. To take it as a retaining fee for 
service to be done, accords not with my views of that 
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freedom from all motive but approbation, "which is, aad 
alone will be, my reason for supporting you." 

The messenger had long been despatched with this 
answer before De Vere showed a copy of it tohisjnother 
and cousin. 

" Had it been different," said tady Eleanor, " I should 
not have been displeased; as it is, I am pleased and 
proud too." 

Constance said little, but thought much. In truth, 
this spirit of independence was too like ber own not to 
meet with all lier approbation ; while her admiration of 
the eliaracter of her cousin seemed raised higher arid 
higher, and her heart only glowed more deeply at the 
thought of the soft ties by which' such a maa was about 
to be united to her for life. 

We may suppose that the recent declaration was com- 
municated on the instant to hex guardians; and we may 
suppose, too, that no cloud arose from their q[uarter to 
cast a gloom over her felicity* London, as well as 
Castle Mowbrayy^was therefore occupied with a history 
which had all the air of a romance; but it was a ro- 
mance pleasing to all who had any room in their hearts 
for the pleasure of real sentiment or the admiration of 
a. noble nature. Lord Cleveland,, indeed, attempted to 
ridicule it, by calling it a childish legeiid, in which De 
Vere was the knight, Constance the oppressed damsel, 
and hiiliself the giant. But he could get no one to join 
in the ridicule ; on the contrary, he often heard the story 
mentioned with allusionsf too little favourable to his self- 
love to make him happy. Bu4.of him hereaft^r^ 

And, indeed, except Cleveland, we have little more to 
«ay of any of the personages of our history. That, 
history being nearly concluded, so are the lessons which 
we wished to inculcate, drawn from the examples with 
which we have been biisy ;. for all lessons of moral in- 
struction are over when the passions are quieted and 
struggle is no more. 

We fear, therefore, it will be our lot to disappoint many 
of our readers, who may fondly expect that, after the 
example of our great predecessors, we have to present a 
glowing description of a marriage surpassing all mar- 
riages that ever went before. But this is neither our 
purpose noir our taste. Our subject has been the human 
heart. We hav^, therefore, no train of coaches to de- 
scribe ; no anxious bridesmaids, hoping that it will be 
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their turn nezt{ no snperb dresses, no maiden^s strewing 
flowers, not even a band of music, a dance for the 
tenants, or a feast for the poor. 

Tru«, all these were here ; but our business is, we 
trust, of a higher nature than to describe them. We may 
relate, indeed, the pleasure of the excellent Herbert, in 
performing the ceremony; of Went worth and Harclai, 
m attending it; of the marquis, who gave away the 
bride ; and of Lady Eleanor, and Lady Clanellan, who 
blessed her with tears of joy, of pride, and approbation. 
But with no more will we trust ourselves. 

There are,- however, two or three particulars which we 
wish still to record, in regard to public affairs. The 
aspect of these was so c]ianged for ttie better, and public 
men grew so altered in character, that De Vere delighted 
to mix among them, and to own to the good and ob- 
serving Herbert that his view of mankind, even of the 
political^ part of it, might be the true one. In fact, un- 
blushing self-interest was no longer the order of the day. 
Under the auspices of Wentwortfi, and the virtue of the 
sovereign, high and aspiring spirits started up of a dif- 
ferent cast ^rom those which had disgraced preceding 
years ; and gentlemen became ashamed of not being gen- 
tlemen in public, as well as- in private life. The little, 
low, trading politician, if not annihilated, was at least 
discouraged^ and became comparatively contemptible^ 
Men served themselves indeed, but in a way to show 
that to serve one's *self is perfectly compatible with sin- 
cerity in serving the state. Hence, De Vere acknow- 
ledged the soundness of Herbert's exposition, that this 
was no more thdn in unison with the general intentions 
of the Author of Nature, who has expressly contrived to 
make the consideration of self, when properly regulated, 
a most efficacious means of promoting universS good,* 
De Vere, therefore, in thne, was cured of the spleen 
which we own some particular examples of hypocrisy 
and depravity near him had created. He admitted that 
public life, as he now saw it pursued, both by ministers 
and opposition, was full of as virtuous interest as any 
thing in private, while it was a great deal more honour- 
able, from the talents and sacrifice of personal ease 
which it demanded. His fortune, indeed, and his happi- 
ness with that spotless Constance, made him continue to 
resist Went worth's persuasions as to office ; but he be- 
earte active iti parliamentary support and attendance^ 
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and headed a considerable band of great country gentle- 
men, who, agreeing to act in a body, became of immense 
weight and consequence in all general questions upon 
the public weal. In these De Vere's good sense, aa 
well as his independence, had full room to show them- 
selves; and Wentworth was not pnore delighted with 
him as a friend than proud of him as one of the best 
supports of his government. > 

And here we should close, but that, in justice to that 
superior-minded Wentworth (superior for the genuine 
elevation of his heart, as well' as his unequalled talents), 
it is only right to state a little more in detail what in fact 
wroiight wonders for him with the nation, and yet was 
the only and simple secret of his government, ^d with 
this detail we fini^ our labours. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

POETICAL JUSTICE. 

But I'll report it 
Where Benators shall mingle tears with smiles ; 
where great patrician s shall attend and shrog ; 
I the end admire. — SiiAKSPKAHK. 

My dear, dear lord. 
The purest treasure mortal timefr afibrd 
Is spotless reputation.— /Aid. 

All eyes were turned upon the opening of Mr. Went* 
worth's administration. The question of the dissolution 
of parliament had not been determined, and his oppo- 
nents hoped that it would be determined in the negative. 
They knew that their only chance of making a great 
demonstration was while they continued to be composed 
of so many friends of the old ministry. 

Mr. Wentworth knew this too, and he was instigated 
to dissolve by many of his supporters who still retained 
some of the maxims of the old school. But he had an 
ambition of his own, which was to try (having proclaimed 
his princi{^es) what stand he could make against his 
opponents, with all the advantages they retained from 
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haTiog been in power when the parliament was chosen. 
For tins he was blamed by some, and »ieered at by many. 
Lord Oldcastle's adherents talked and looked big. *^ We 
shall see,*^ said they, "' what tliis visionary, this patriot 
minister will foe able to do with his new notions of pablic 
virtue, which we know, whatever it may do elsewhere, 
cannot exist in the cabinet of a statesman.*^ But Lord 
Oldcastle and his adherents, unfortunately for them* 
selves, had formed their notions of the world upon such 
maxims as those of Halifax, ^oltngbroke^ and Chester- 
field ; able men, but whose principles concerning mankind 
were but little reverenced by Wentworth : and, thank 
tieaven, have heen demonstrated to be falseby the purer 
practice of succeeding years. A public man is now, as 
we have observed, ashamed of dishcmesty, in word or 
deed ; and, in particular, would be ashamed of that maxim 
of Halifax which holds that it is only (he fools and 
knaves in it who compose the world ; " for that the few 
who have sense, or honesty, sneak up and down. singly, 
but never go in herds." 

The first act of Wentworth greatly confounded his 
opponents. A preceding minister hiad {upon a case 
whether with or without real claim) rewarded one of 
his friends with an immense pension. The grant was for 
Kfe, and could not be reviewed. Within a week after 
Wentworth's appointment a sinecure place to "lan equal 
amount fell in« He was instantly besieged by a host of 
applicants, some of them of the first famjUes and conse- 
quence in the kingdom. He refused them all, and ap- 
pointed .the great pensioner to the p^ce i thus isaving 
the pension to the nation. 

The party of opposition were at first aghast at this 
proof of sincerity in Wentworth's principles ; and when 
they recovered, had nothing left but to sneer and to ridi- 
cule. It however made a great impression upon many 
members, and upon the .nation at large. 

A considerable question then approached ; and k mem- 
ber not greatly respected, but one who from his own 
means influenced two votes, applied urgently and perse- 
veringly for a particular church' preferment for his brother. 
Whether the application might have been listened to may 
be a question; but hints were given, Tmildly, though 
intelligibly, that if complied with, the votes might be 
fix&di for govemmeiit on the impending question ; leaving 
the alternative to be divined as it might. Mr. Wentwcwrth 
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fuspead^d Us aaswer till tke claims of the party were 
compared with some others. The question came on ; 
division was called for, and while the opposition were 
going out, the member who had applied oame close to 
the minister, and whispering in his ear, ^ Sir,** stnd he, 
** I now ask you for the last time whether yon mean to 
grant my request or not V^ 

" Certainly not," cried Wentworth, with emphasis ; and 
the member immediately went out. At that moment 
two votes were lost to government by this ; but the story 
being told, six were afterward gained. 

But what Wentworth's opponents most sneered at, 
and what some even of his friends were <Mspoeed to 
blame, was his conduct to several dependants in his own 
office, who asked leave of absence to attend a contested 
electiqn. It was signified to him that they were in tlie 
interest of the opposing candidate, whose favour had 
placed them where they were. '* I respect their motives,** 
said he, ^ and will not let them be restrained." 

During all this time, Lord Cleveland, though he hated 
Wentworth, and wished to revenge himself on the king, 
aetually stood aloof, and formed his troops into an army 
of observation. In this he was actuated by two motives — 
resentment against Lord Oldcastle, and a desire which 
Ins disgusts at home had made him feel, to pass some 
time in splendour abroad. He therefore caused it to be 
signified to Mr. Wentworth, that if the embassy to a great 
fivst-rate power were offered him he would accept it, and 
meantime he might count upon his parliamentary support. 
A nobleman of high character, but of little more party 
consequence than that character gave him, had already 
been selected^ and Wentworth's answer was straight-for- 
ward that it was engaged. 

Lord Cleveland returned that he knew his support was 
of ten times more consequence than that of the nobleman 
in question, and that Wentworth had better consider 
of it. 

The vidonary minister readied that he had considered 
of it, and could not break his word. Lord Cleveland's 
whole force immediately moved over to the ranks of 
opposition. The loss, however, was more than compen- 
sated ; for Wentworth, to whom the proposal had been 
«made in any thing but confidence, and who had receivedti 
mandate, rather than been consulted, showed him up to 
the House, and through^he House to the country. 

Vol. XL— 30 
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^ As I have no pride,** said he, ** in sach snppprt, so 1 
value it not, and count not upon its advantages. Wbat is 
made a matter of bargain may at any time be had; but 
my object is the real approbation of my country, not the ^ 
hollow alliance of mendicant self-interest." 

The satisfaction which all this consistency between 
principle and practice gave to De Vere maybe conceived. 
His old notions of public men, as we have said, gave 
way, and his feelings were fully participated by the 
country. Addresses poured in from many quarters on 
the change of ministry; the ranks of opposition, not- 
withstanding Cleveland's accession, became thinner and 
thinner, and then, and not till then, did the patriot minis- 
ter determine upon dissolving the parliament. 

The contest was great, but glorious for him. His su- 
periority was felt every where, except in the immediate 
strongholds of his opponents, and even there he some- 
times met with unexpected victory. Lord Cleveland, in 
S articular, felt the shock ; for, to the honour of the fini- 
sh character, let it be recorded, that when his late pn» 
vate conduct in iiie lawsuit, and his late public conduct 
respecting the embassy were known, and all their details 
minutely developed, parties were formed in 0{qposition to 
him whenever there was the least opening for public 
opinion to express itself. The bold disclosures of the 
minister of the real reasons of his opposition told fear- 
fully against him; and as much of his borough influ- 
ence had been personal, he lost nearly one-half of 
his strength. It maddened him with rage, and he gave 
almost everybody to the devil. He felt that the princi- 
ple on which he had sometimes piqued himself, of de- 
spising the opinion of the world, could only hold when it 
depended upon superior virtue, not upon superior pride ; 
yet he determined, if he could, to brave the world. 

And for a time he did brave it ; and for a time, what- 
ever his unhappiness within, his outward intrepidity was 
at its height. 

Instead of flying, he every where courted notice. He 
was in every circle, at every place of amusement, at- 
tended every debate in both Houses ; and in the Peers, 
aflected to talk much to the chancellor who had so dis- 
comfited him, and by whom it was remarked that nothing 
but his character could keep down his parts, and nothing . 
but his parts support him under his character. The ac- 
tual presence at court was the only place which he 
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avoided; but he was often seen on levee days at the 
palace-gate, kissing his hand to his acquaintance as they 
went in ; nay, sometimes going in with them, in his un- 
dress, and stopping only short of the presence-chamber 
itself. To explain this, he gave out, and thought it was 
believed, that he disdained going farther, because he had 
quarrelled with the king- 
It is certain he at first relaxed notliing in his brilliancy 
of life ; and if any thing could justify this, it would have 
been the subserviency which he seemed to meet with 
from many men and many women of the world. His 
table was never better served, and his guests never less 
numerous, nor of less quality. Poets and artists ten- 
dered him their works ; his equipages were still the most 
showy in London ; his water-parties still the most gay on 
the Thames, and his authority still much deferred to at 
the clubs. AH this was blazoned forth daily by the pub- 
lic press, and no one thought of questioning (or at least 
showed him that they questioned) the morality or honour 
of his conduct towards the minister or Lady Constance. 
No one blamed (or showed him that they blamed) him 
for bffenng to sell his political support, or for tampering 
with a highwayman for the means of acquiring wealth ; 
though all now agreed that there had been neither justice, 
honour, nor common sense in the claim wliich had been 
defeated. 

There was but one man not actually ranged against 
him in party hostility who visited him outwardly with 
Uie reprobation he feltyvithin; and that man was his 
sovereign. Such is-the power which the trappings of 
the world too often possess, to cover, for a while, the 
.defects and rottenness beneath them. 

But was Lord Cleveland unpunished even in this 
world? Was he really, during all this time, the gay 
minion he affected to be ? Let no one think so. He car- 
ried that about him, and within him, which the slaves (I 
think them no other) who honoured, or rather who did 
not dishonour him with their lips, would not have en- 
dured for all his splendour. A corroding self-blame was 
mating deeper and deeper into his heart. A canker had 
withered every hope of his life. To him, indeed, hope 
had been wha^ it has been called, ** though the miserable 
man's good, the presumptuous man's devuJ" It is certain 
that, like the fiend of evil, it had had ^ power to assume 
fi pleasing shape," and abased him todanm him. In abort, 
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enaj poranit that depended upon Iteaelf bud fluted, and 
all the rest, be knewt b^lenged only to bis titles, his 
wealth, and his magmikaenee, when be would have ^ren 
half faia kuvme that they should hare belonged to bis 
person, his charaeier, and his virtues. 

All this he knew, for be had too much penetration to 
be deceived. He knew that in reality be was bated by 
aiost, de s p ise d by many, beloved of none. Yet he baa 
the niiaery of \Ang peouliaily alive to these considera^ 
tians. Thus, like Macbeth, be saw that be received 
nothing bot-^ 

** If oQth-taoDOQr, bmlh 
Wkkh dMfoor bent wouM &in daoy, and dgf aai." 

And this continue tilU like the same tyrant, he felt that 
his Bfay of life had fallen into 



^ TiM near nd yellow leaf ; 
▲ad that wtaiftb aboald acoompany old agi^ 
Aa hoaoar.love, obedteaee, troopa of fhend^ 
■a anat aoc look to liBVtt.** 

This made him wretched, and the longer he liired the 
more sullen and morose be became, till his high-blown 
pride at length broke under him. He then altered his 
whole style of living, extinguished the brilliancy of his 
homef lost all taste for elegance, and ceased to feel the 
excitements of society. It was then that he felt the 
exact estimaiion in which be bad been held ; for his as- 
sociates fell off; the world, even the proili|;ate woiid, no 
longer admired; and, amid the throng of his votaries, 
he uved in solitude* 

Avarice was now the only passion left him— what Joy 
that brinss we know. Childless, wifeless, and without 
a friend, he had none of those soft and amiable consola- 
tions on which advancing age reposes, making its calm- 
ness equal in enjoyment to the activity of youth. On 
the contrary, his disappointed heart plunged deep Into 
misanthropy for a cure, and every instance of happiness, 
success, or honour acquired by others carried torture to 
himself. 

As he advanced in years, be was still further afflicted; 
for the total misuse of his life hert began to give him 
unhappy forebodings of what might be to come. To 
remedy this, thermre« he endeavoured to confirm his 
only half-pondered skepticism, and take reftige in laA* 
ikmy* But he fiuied even in this. 
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The consequence to his mental peace may be imagined. 
Under all outward appearances, therefore, let no one 
think, notwithstanding the splendid gifts with which 
Providence had tried Lord Cleveland, that even in this 
world the abuse of them was left unpunished. 

Contrast this with De Yere, with Constance, with 
Wentworth, and with Lord and Lady Clanellan; and 
think (for you safely may), that though every thing about 
as shows this life to be meant for a state of trial, not of 
unmixed happiness, still that the good preponderates over 
the evil. There is nothing, indeed, that has been related 
in these pages which does not prove that an honourable 
mind and a virtuous heart may, even here, achieve some 
portion of that happiness which is ultimately designed 
for them. 

With this feeling, and the comfort that belongs to it, 
reader, I bid thee farewelL 
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Tbir collection will emhraee no works bat sueb as tiftve reeetTCd the 
impress (^general approbation, or have been written by auihon ofeaiab 
liah(;d chanicter ; and the publishers hope to receive such encouragement 
lh>m the public patronage as will enable Ihem, in the course of lime, to' 
produce a aeries of works or uniform appearance, and includtoig most of 
the really valuable novels and romances that have been or shall be issued 
(Yom the modern English and American press. The ' store fVom which 
they are at liberty to choose is already sofflciently grett to ensure them 
against any want of good material ; and it is their intention to make such 
arrangements as shall warrant the public confklefioe in the judgment with 
which the selection will be made. The price, coo, will be so moderate as 
to make the work atfcessible to almost any income : and the style in which 
it is to be performed will render it a neat and convenient addition to every 
library. Several volumes are already published. — See Catalogue, 



T017TH A'STD MANHOOD OF CYRII< TMORJITON. 
A No'vel* Ija 9 -rola* ISmo* 

**It abounds in talent, in hifh and original conception, and vigorous 
carrying out of characters ; and is brought home to all, and made, as it 
were, a part of real lilb, by its connexion with, and dependence upon, 
scenes chat have aetaally piaaaed in oor own time, and, as it were, bi^lbre 
our own eyes. It, like the novels of Scott, is of a class that will bear to 
be read and read again."— JVncr-ybrA: American. 

** Oyrll Thornton is one of the best works of fl6tion whieta the present 
century has produced.**— xV. Y. Evening Post. 

^ This Is a good beft*nnlng. Cyril Thomion is a most unexdeptionable 
work. Its great popoiarity in England and In rlilM country is well 
earned. It* style, tone, and purpose are equally fhultlem. ft is a history 
of human nature, revealing sboais and quicksands which lie in the way of 
all the mariners who make the voyage of life. It ranks fMrly with that 
class of books which are calculated to render those who use them better, 
happier, vfiaer."— Albany Evening Jotamal. 

" A work that has acquired fbr its author the repQtatkm of a refined 
and powerftal writer.**— Boston Courier. 

*^The tribunal of European critics has already awarded to the anthor 
a high seat in the synagogue of letters ; and we doubt not that his fkmo 
is destined to become extensive and perpetual.**— fitoenin^ JotarnaL 

" It is a novel of the first order: and those who have never read it had 
hetlar procure it ftnthwith."— B. if. Mirror. 

** Colonel Hamilton's powers (^description are of no Inftarior order.'*^ 
Standard. 

** Very popular and interesting volnmes.'*— Boston Statesnum. 

** A work of reputation among its class, and ranking, indeed, with tba 
most respectable among the good novels of the day.^^-CJkor^Mton OtattU* 

** A valuable work.**— A/ftony Daily Advertieer. 

" Of the meriu of this work, which is already well known to theiniblie, 
it wonld be superiluouB to spesk."— Covnar 4* Rnpurer. 

** It ranks among the best of modem novels."— iirereailtiZe AiotfUMf. 
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DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDB. A T*l«. By James 
PiauldlBftCt Bsq* of Vvw Yorlc* % vols* l^iu^v * 

"^ IteoMMlmft Am mixnira ofiictrve iiieidenu rich deacn|inoii« mm! pbilo- 
■Dphical ilMNight ; and intutniM with great akiU, aitd a moat^laaifuif air 
of quictnena and ainipiiclty, the paciUiaritica and gradual develo|inrieni n( 
a noble hut aenaliiTe dispoaition, atiJ alao the early manners and ciiaionM 
oT the cwiMxy /"—yrw-Ytirk Mirr r. 

''There are many eoenea ot moch intereat, and the book abouni^ in 
peiaajwia of Icauiiful deei'^ipUon, Juat remark, and racy aaure.**— iV. Y. 
American. 

** Mr. Paaldiaif a writingaAre alwaya diatincniabod (br their patriotic 
aplrll aa wall aa Ihr ibeir wit and graceftil gayety." - himihig Journal. 

** h ia along time atiioe we have derived ao r.iuch pUiaNare from a work 
of fldimi aa ine p^raaal of *The Dutcbr-.an*a Ftrea-^e* h9» aflbrded us ; 
itabiianda with beautiea of every dvacri|Mion,and ia deiitiiied toadd large*- 
to the well-earned fame of the writer.'V-6'i»un«r >' Enq^trtr. 

** It ia a flue addition to our literature as a work of ihncy, and »» pre- 
eervihg the mannera of our fbrefatbera.'* — Cwnmercial Aditertiatr. 

** Paulding ia the Addition of our Anglo-Dutcli literature. Hih style is 
natural, eaay, and thBdiliar It ia 9 weriing work.**— iV Y. Slandard. 

** Mr Paulding's reputation aa a writer In vbry aigb. He baa done much 
to blot out the imputation cast upon us by foreign reviewers, and haa 
\contributed not a liitle to eMtablish our national liieratur<*. The preseni 
^e conaider aa hie inoat happy eUhn."- T/ie AmtUtifr. 

** Paulding 'm not only one of the bu t , but be isooe of ihe moat nati&iial, 
iJLLua e, d induatrioua wrUera of ihe toy, native or exotic."— i'en^nfy/- 
iMinaa Jnqtarer, 
I " It ia a pleaaf IV vnA intereating novel."— 17. 8. (iateUe. 

TUB TOUirO DUK15. A Bfo-rel. By tli« AnUkor nt 
c Vlirlan Grey*' In % ▼ols« 12ino* 

** Thia book la brilliant— A»ll of wit not Jtirrod. and sentinMut without 
alTertation Everybody most read it. We have 8|x>iied a neat copy 
writing *¥*atiii/vr and * svperV in the margin."— iVrtc- i ark Mirror. 

" It 18 liie work of a ma8ter.'*~jCot/r{er d- Enquirer. 

*> "Hus %vark has been m> repeaxedly mentioned with commendation, that 
ii would be auperfluuus^ to enlarge much on iu, merita. Tlie plan of the 
srory is by no means complicated ; and seldom have we been hurried along 
iitio new scenes with niore untiring inteiest. There are some pasaagea 
o» deep fbeling. "—ilmmcan Trawtltr. 

"■ Then ia much rJiaste and beauiifiU) sentiment, some bold and «ivid 
sketches of character, and occasional capital strokes of satire.^— JV«io- 
York American. 

** The author is certainly a writer of considerable power and of no ainall 
remwma.'^'-BnUimore Patriot. 

"In almost every* page we encounter some brilliant flash of wit, which 
at thnes is no lew solid than brilliant.*'— JVcii^ York Standard. 

** To ua it seems 10 have ail the rich variety, the daring originality* the 
keen, glancing wii of * Vivian Grey,' without its abruptness and tanta- 
lialng mystery, ttome of tlie fioiiitcal Karcasm is capital ; and as Ibr May 
Dacra, she is the most (wrflbctly bewitching heroine that ever graced the 
pagea of Action."- 7V/6i//i«. 

'* It is highly entertaining, and xhe author is a man of imaginarioa •. . 
The work ia fhll of atrikingJH:ene« aad suidden incidenta; a praae * Doi 
Juan,' fhiught with much of its pathae, without <any of its inijnulliaa.*'^ 
Cemmerdai Adttertiaer. . 
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IANAST ASIIT.S ; or. Memoirs of a Greek. A Novel. In 
^ %'ols* Vi mo. Hy Tliontas Uopey Esq. 

''Tills work lake^the lead in (loini ut' time and power, or nil those of a 
similar character It is a painful story, with little light among the 
shadows ; but its morel tendency w good." — N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

" Aiiastasius is Justly reputed one of the beiit novtsla in thtt language." 
— FennirjflvaHia Inqvirer. 

" Anastasios ia a work of peculiar character, uniting humour and sen- 
liment. himory and fiction, philusophy and fueling, in a atrlking manner. 
It is by the republication of such works that a real beneBi is conftrred 
upon the yonnger classes of readers in our oouittry.'*~Bo«ton ^atamuin. 

** It presents a more interior view, than general history can give, of 
society and manqera, and the general condition of life, in the countriea 
around the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Greece, the Males that crown the JBgean deep,* and old Egypt.^^iVMif- 
York Whig. 

** It is tile produetion of a man of splendid intellect ; it is interesting, 
eloquent, and often palbeiic.'' — N. Y. Gazette. 

** Anastaaius oontaina many poVrerfUl de ineations, and is regarded aa 
tme to the manners and customs of the countries in wliich the seene la 
luid.**-^ Httltimare American. 

** It la a highly interesting work" — Ccnructicnt Mirror. 

^ Few works of the kind have been more extensively read and ad- 
mired." — Baltimore Republican. 

** Anastaaiiis la fully equal to Gil Bias of Le Sage."— iV<tf . RejnMiean. 

" Open the book wherever you please, you cannot font find sometliing 
to interest."-— A<j»any Literary Gazette. 

PHIIilP AUGUSTUS. A Novel. In a vols. ISmo. By 

G. P. R. Jamesy Esq. 

" The work is fhll of interesting incidents."— .V. Y. Evening Journal. 

*' Mr. James is justly ranked among the first novelists of the present 
day." — B'tston Statesman. 

** It is a spirited nroduction, AiU of the scenes wliich this author loves 
best to describe, and in which he most excels."— ^ovtdmce American. 

** Its morals are of the most laudable character."— Penn. Inquirer. 

** We have read this novel with great interest. It is decidedly one of 
the best we have read for a long ixme.^— Baltim'tre Republican. 

" We have perused this novel with a great deal of unalloyed satisfac- 
tion." - Albany Gazette. 

** In antiqnarian knowledge, in decision of character, and in force of in- 
cident, Mr. James very often maintains liis level with Sir Walter.**— iVew* 
York Standard. 

" This is a delightful novel." — Courier ^- Enquirer. 

** It (Wis nothing shmt of the former productions of the highly-gifted 
author."- A/*io?i. 

" This is a novel that will live."— iV. Y. American. 

** In beauty of composition, interesting history of events, and the moral 
lessons it conveys, we think it folly equal if not superior to the author's 
former writhigs."— A«o». 

** Mr. James is one of the most lively and entertaining romantic writers 
of the day." — Philadelphia D. Chronicle. 

" This anthor has acquired great celebrity, and this present work will 
much increase his fnme.^— Albany Daily Advertiser. 

** The whole work abounds in beauties which will abundantly reward 
all who read H.^— Albany Evening Journal. 



AM^rCTl^kG SCISKBS; l>eing Pas«rvg«« from tJie 
Oiary of a late Pliy.lclan. I» '^ -«»»• l«mo. 

• The Mcnen iIms author iie«wribeH are inily «1T. «-'«i»^J~«»'«>; j"^^ " 

uUi ha% oc«««o 10 look through work* of (In "O '^'^ JT^'*^^*" " ^l^ 
md ..nu>ie him. TJ.e vivacity and good taste '^'^^Z'^^^nJi^i^TwiU 
.iiau.«r, aiul ihe impreH«ive moral iriven bjrhiK «J**'V^",LT?W^,i 
rc...l«rlilH work highly aect prable to.I.e piWIc - .^'^'S^'J^I^Z- 
' It amuHoa, exchea our -ymi-ith ;«-. leta ii« Into »5^.. ^'VSttriJLd 
dopiha of ihThunmn aoul, a.K! ««« forth the value of the balm or Gilead 
and the physicUin there. " ChrUtum /'"^'('*'*J«f";- ^ .„^-. .„^ «, ^^ 

auentioii of ail claaaeaxtf readers, and we think they will produce a aalu- 

lary- effect."— 2V. B. Baytist Register. ^,.„^ w. ,- ««M«ntIv the 

"We have read thia work with uno-ual Intereat. It ta evIdenUy ttie 

piodttction of a poworflil writer."— ^'i^y^fZiZHSH^n w^^i^ Pn»t 
•♦ Ex««»dinfflywcil written and entertaining 8kelchea."~lff»wu»MrPo«<. 
"■SSfare^rawn with a masterly band, and appweiilly fltim real life. 
ManVSr i«n Se not only inteiwtiig but inatmctlve, and fitted lo con- 
vey imporunt moral leaaons." -Jounwi ^HT'^f!*«„-««-ii-.i k,, .nv 
« In STyla, language, and matter, theae '^•tches jii^ mwqualled ^^ 

ibhif of &e kin/ we have met with, and "» «'«<»«n"y >*«" ?* KZ?^ 
wlm onitea to the acquirements of the acholar, a profound knowledge of 
human nature"- Courier .< JBn^7/7r«- . «„ . ««^ .^.i^ 

" It la a collection of sketches flrom real life portrayed In a moat vlvw 
and roanterly manner." - Dai/y Sentind. 

••The sketches are drawn with a inasieriy pen, and tbe monl baa not 
been fbrfoiten.**— Sfondord. 



THBS IWVAIilIWi ORACIiB Contatnlns IMrectlpna 

fiv Invigorating and Prolonging Life; Peptic Precepts, pomtmg out 

asreeable and effectual methods to prevent and relieve IndigeMion, and 

to ivaulate and at rehgthen the action of tbe stomach and liowela, *•-. 

*c. «y WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. Prom the sixth I/mdon 

editlOT. Reriaed «ud improved by Rev. T. 8. BARRETr, M.D., of 

New-Yofk. 18mo. 

•* It is replete with valuiAle faifonnaUon to all those who deem the 
study of health essential to human happiness."— i42&ion. . ,^ 

** n presents a very handsome appcaranee, and contains much of Aep 
concern' to the invalid as well as the healthAil man."— Slondortf. 

•* Wr find in it many^aluafble directions and maxims well meriting the 
Mtudy of all invalids, and all who consider themselves liable at any time 
of lift to the assaults of disease."— E»>min^ Journal. 

••The treatises contained in this work are worthy of general attention, 
and are well calculated to instruct, benefit, and intereat, not only the' inva- 
lid, but the man of hoalih."— iV. y. Gazette. 

"It must be a popular work."— Pe«n«y/w«Ma Jnquvrer. 

*»The work is well known to > tbe public for its information, amuse- 
ment, and interest."— '^ouriCT- ^ firi^irfr. . . ^ 

•' The author's works on the culinary art are the moat pqiular in the 
tengiiage, and the work before us has passed through six editions in 
London."— ^»eni»^ Post. , v v i. . . .u t 

' •* It certainly appeare to be one of the best works extant on the im- 
portant subject of which It treats."— il. DaUy Advertiser. 

•'The most important work that has recently appeared amonf us.*— 
Boston Statrsnum. 
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PELHAM; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN. A Novfil. In 2 vols. 12roo. 



"If thft most brilliant wit, a narrative whoae interest isever Ifags, and 
some pictures of the most rivetin^f interest can make a work popular, 
' Pelham' will be as first-rate In celebrity as it is in exceUenee. llic 
scenes are laid in ftshionabie lify.**—LUerarg GazttU, 
i 

THE DISOWNED. A Novel. In 9 vols* 19ino. 

** We have examined ' Tke Disowned,* and find it fully equal in plot, 
character, aud deseriplion to * Pelliam,' and vastly more philosophic and 
reflecting. It lo by flir the most intellect u^ fiction thai we have seen (br 
a long time} and in it may be fi>nnd some of the finest maxims, and tVom 
it may be drawn some of the best morals for the guidance of the human 
heart.*'— 7%« Album. 

DEVEREUX. A Novel. In 2 vols. 13mo. 

" The author possesses the most brilliant qualifications eff a successfbl 
novelist. His conception of character is exquisite ; his descriptive powers 
are unequalled ; he ttas wit, pathos, energy, and discrimination in an emi- 
nent degree ; and be isy moreover, a ripe scholar. In one particular he is 
not surpassied by any writer of the present or of any other day —we mean 
the faculty of imparting deep and uncontrollabie interest (« his stories.**— 
iVea»- York Mirror. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" <Paul Clifford* is the most migiaal of all Mr. Bulwter's works, and 
cannot fail lo add largely to its writer^ reputation. For the man of the 
world it contains shrewdness a. id satire ; for the moralist matter of deep 
thought, and for the young all the interest of narrative aud ail the poetry 
of fteliDg."— r/i« Albiort. 

FALKLAND. A Novel. i2mo. 

" In the powerful description of intense feeling and passion, it doe« not 
fkil short of any subsequent work of the same author.**— ^ew-YorA: 
MonCMy Review. 

" He has shown the rock of passion which has produced the wreck of 
Character. If he has intit>duced crime, he has denounced it ; if a criminal, 
lie has ponlshed.**— iV. Y. Cabinet <^ Religion, S-e. July, 1S30. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. l2mo. 

*' We have read Dulwer's new poem with close attention and witk 
much pleasure. It is worthy of the reputation of the author of* n»lhanfK* 
and has passages of pof»try inferior to nothing ofmuderu times, not exclad- 
ing the days of Byron/*— Pennei^vania Inquirer. 

'* Bttlwer does not write trifles • It is a production of powerAiI genius. 
The work is well worth reading.**— i^T. Y. Daily Sentinel. 
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STANDARD BXSTORZES. 



THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE; from 
the Rise of the Modem Kingdums to the present 
period. By William Russell, LL.D. and Willum 
Jojisii, Esq. With Annotations by an American. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. With plates. Fine editicm. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of the Rev. Willum 
RoBBRTsoN, D.D. ; comprising his HISTORY OF 
AMERICA; CHARLES T.; SCOTLAND; and 
INDIA. In 3 vols. 8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. Witk plates. Fine edition. 

ft^ Harper's editions of the above works are stereotypedf ind printed 
oalflffmly. Great pains have been taken to render them perfect to every 
respect. They are decidedly the best editions ever published in this 
country. 



MCBDZOAX. WORKS. 



HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From the 
last London Edition. With Additions, by Samuel 
A&XRLT, M.D. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. Newedi- 
tioH, greatly enlarged^ 8vo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. J. Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 

In 6 vols. 8vo. A itew edition. With Additions, 

by Sabiuel Cooper, M.D. 

**Dr. GlBod^ extensive reading apd retentive memory enable him to 
enliven the most common ei^entary details by interweaving curious, 
uncommon, or illustrative examples in almost every page. Vft have no 
hesitation in pronouncing tbe work, beyond all comparison, the best of the 
kuid in the English language."— Jfetfico-CAtrur^'ca/ Review. 
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